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THE RESURRECTION FAITH OF THE FIRST 
DISCIPLES 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
The University of Chicago 


The present inquiry is primarily historical in its aim. Moreover, 
it is limited to a particular item in the history of Christian doctrine, 
namely, the early belief in the resurrection of Jesus. Hence only 
indirectly will it have a bearing upon the actual historicity of Jesus’ 
resurrection or upon the place of this belief in modern Christian think- 
ing.* But the primitive resurrection faith, whether or not it rested 
upon any actual historical incident and whatever its proper relation 
to modern belief may be, was certainly a fact in the history of the 
Christian religion and merits study as such. Possibly, too, some 
service may be rendered to modern problems by an endeavor to 
appreciate the situation of the first disciples as nearly as possible 

t These aspects of the problem have often been considered. Among recent works, 
Lake, The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ (1907) discusses 
critically from a strictly historical point of view all the extant tradition. The various 
theories of the way in which the traditional appearances of Jesus are to be interpreted, 
and the literature upon the subject, are summarized by Ryder in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, January, 1909, pp. 1-27. To the books there cited one might add 
Ihmels, Die Aujerstehung Jesu Christi (1906) and the third edition of Loofs’ mono- 
graph, Die Aujerstehungsberichte (1908). Jesus’ resurrection as related to the doctrine 


of immortality is discussed by Fenn and Mackenzie in the American Journal of Theology, 
October, 1908, pp. 565-87. 
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from their own point of view. Their faith as a factor in the history 
of religion—its origin, nature, and content—is the center of interest 
for the present discussion. 

The term “first disciples” as here used refers to the early group 
of Jewish Christians in Palestine, chief among whom were those who 
had a personal recollection of the earthly Jesus. Most of the number 
had been his sympathetic followers, but some may not have attained 
complete faith in him until after the crucifixion. Notwithstanding 
the unique position which these first Christians occupy in history, 
tradition gives them only an inconspicuous place. It is not difficult, 
however, to account for this neglect. The emphasis which the early 
historians placed upon Jesus’ earthly career and the prominence 
given to Paul and his wonderful missionary enterprise have quite 
overshadowed the little company whose life bridged the chasm 
between the two great epochal events in the early days of Christianity: 
the crucifixion of Jesus on the one hand and the conversion of Paul 
on the other. At the present time it may be impossible to restore an 
exact portrait of the primitive church or to estimate fully its contribu- 
tion to the faith of the first century, but to suppose its life to be insig- 
nificant, or at best merely a factor detrimental to the progressive 
thought of Paul, is certainly not justifiable. 

There are several considerations which entitle these pioneers 
in the faith to claim more attention than is usually given them. In 
the first place, they possessed the power to survive the experiences 
of some of the most hazardous days that have overtaken the church. 
While Jesus was alive he gave stability to the movement he inaugu- 
rated, and later the vigorous personality of Paul guaranteed the 
success of the enterprise he championed, but the transition period 
could not claim for itself the leadership of any such overmastering 
personage, nor did the new movement begin with any show of prestige. 
Had a contemporary historian deemed it worthy of notice at all he 
doubtless would have termed it a lost cause. As for the new faith 
in general, its content was not yet defined nor was its power yet vin- 
dicated, and it was threatened by seemingly irresistible foes. Yet 
it lived and prospered, even triumphing over its bitter persecutor, 
Saul. These earliest believers certainly possessed the secret of 
Christianity’s peculiar vitality. 
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Nor does their significance cease with Paul. On the strength of 
his own testimony he appears to have been under many obligations 
to them: they furnished him knowledge of the life and teaching of 
Jesus, it was their confidence in Jesus as a deliverer from sin to which 
he refers as the central thing in his own faith, and it was their testi- 
mony to Jesus’ resurrection that substantiated the truth which he 
made the very corner-stone of his Christianity. Furthermore, in 
various quarters today students are attempting to recover the actual 
Jesus of history, thinking to find the essence of Christianity in his life 
and teaching, but this effort meets an immediate embarrassment in 
which the primitive Christians play the chief part. They are the 
original custodians of tradition, hence arises the question, Is the 
Jesus of the gospels the true historical personage or is he largely a 
creation of the first community? It has been suggested that we may 
regard as most authentic in gospel tradition that which would not 
naturally originate with the members of the primitive church. The 
legitimacy of this canon can scarcely be disputed, but the principal 
difficulty lies in determining just what would not naturally originate 
with the first believers. To one it appears quite possible that they 
and Jesus moved in much the same spheres of thought, while another 
would put a great gulf between him and them. For example, one 
tells us that the messianic self-cousciousness which the gospels ascribe 
to him was merely a product of primitive faith, while another believes 
it to have been the central factor in determining his earthly career; 
to some the specifically eschatological interpretation of the kingdom 
of God appears to show the coloring of later elaboration, while others 
are confident that this is an original element in Jesus’ own thought; 
and illustrations could be multiplied. 

In view of the important position which the first disciples occupied 
and the comparative meagerness of our information about them, it 
seems appropriate that the initial item in their faith—the belief in 
Jesus’ resurrection—should be examined with some care. 


The first Christians confidently believed that Jesus really died, 
was truly buried, and actually arose from the dead and appeared 
to his disciples. The testimony of Paul alone is sufficient to convince 
us, beyond any reasonable doubt, that this was the commonly accepted 
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opinion in his day—an opinion at that time supported by the highest 
authority imaginable, the eye-witnesses themselves.? 

But the exact content of their resurrection faith is not so clear. It 
has commonly been supposed to have been a belief in the resuscitation 
of Jesus’ physical body. This was capable of ordinary physical 
manifestations yet it was wholly superior to all physical laws and was 
able to pass at will into a state of incorporeity, for thus only could it 
have passed through closed doors or vanished instantaneously from 
the sight of men whose faculties were in a normal condition. But 
this representation, taken in its strict literalness, is not altogether 
satisfactory. The gross blending of the material and the incorporeal 
as compared with the nobler conceptions of spiritual reality, and 
certain vague and seemingly contradictory elements in the New Testa- 
ment narratives themselves, have led many to wonder whether tradi- 
tion may not have misinterpreted the real occurrence. Perhaps there 
was no phenomenal event and the first disciples were merely deceived 
by their own fertile imaginations; or they may have received a reviving 
touch from the spirit world but wrongly materialized and objectivized 
its cause; or, finally, they may have comprehended their experience 
accurately while later interpreters misunderstood its real nature. 
Any attempt to discover the exact content of their resurrection faith 
must first determine what preparation they had had for entertaining 
the idea. On this point there are two lines of inquiry: current Jewish 
ideas, and the teaching which Jesus had imparted. 

Belief in individual immortality, apart from a shadowy existence 
in Sheol, was a late development among the Hebrews; but by Jesus’ 
day it had been generally adopted except among the Sadducees. In 
some circles the distinctly Greek conception of the soul’s immortality 
apart from the body found acceptance, but in general it was the 
Pharisees’ belief in the reanimation of the body in a future angelic 
state that became current. It would be very natural for the disciples, 
both during Jesus’ lifetime and after his death, to expect for the 
individual—at least for every righteous man—a reanimation of the 
body when the new messianic age dawned. It is possible, too, that 
many Jews at this time could have conceived of a resuscitated body’s 
returning to its former earthly existence, though they might not have 

2 I Cor. 15:3-7. 
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been able to point to a practical illustration of their belief. The 
possibility, however, underlies the expectation of Elijah’s return,’ 
Herod’s fear that Jesus was John the Baptist risen from the dead, 
and the assumption made in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 
The raising of Jairus’ daughter, the restoration of the widow’s son, 
and the marvelous reanimation of Lazarus at Bethany, if not further 
evidence of the idea’s existence in pre-Christian times at least show 
the ease with which it passed into Chiistian tradition. 

While the return of a deceased individual to his former earthly 
life may have been thought possible, and while a bodily resurrection 
to a heavenly state was commonly expected, yet there is no evidence 
that any Jew would have entertained either idea in connection with 
the Messiah’s career, for it was not supposed that the Messiah was 
todie.* Ifthe disciples during Jesus’ lifetime believed in his messiah- 
ship they could not have anticipated any such disaster as his death 
or cherished any expectation of his resurrection, unless they had been 
previously instructed on this point by the Master himself. 

According to gospel tradition he had explicitly, and on several 
occasions, predicted his death and told them he would rise on the 
third day. It is not perfectly clear at just what time in his career he 
arrived at the full conviction that he must die. Though there are 
earlier intimations, such as his reference to the removal of the bride- 
groom, it is usually conceded that he did not make a deliberate attempt 
to prepare his disciples for the approaching calamity until shortly 
before his last journey to Jerusalem. After Peter’s confession at 
Caesarea Philippi there is an almost systematic recurrence of the 
topic in his reported teaching. What then were the disciples prepared 
to expect? The gospels present the following situation: 

1. Immediately after Peter’s confession Jesus is represented as 


3 Elijah’s return, strictly speaking, would not be a resuscitation, since he was 
thought to have been miraculously translated without undergoing death and burial. 
Restoration to a previous earthly condition, however, is presupposed (Mark 6:15; 8:28; 
g:11-13; Matt. 11:14). 

4 This opinion has occasionally been called in question but without sufficient 
reasons. Even II Esdras 7:28 ff., aside from the question of its source and date, is 
really no contradiction. Here the Messiah dies not after a life of humility and suffer- 
ing but after a reign of 400 years, and then his exit is merely an event in the process of 
a new world-order. The real parallel of Esdras is the book of Revelation and not 
the gospel history of Jesus. 
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charging his disciples to keep their knowledge of his messiahship 
secret. With this incident the first evangelist connects Jesus’ first 
formal prediction of his death, and the others make it the general 
period of time from which he began to give regular instruction upon 
the topic.’ According to the phraseology of Matthew and Luke 
the prediction was “the third day be raised up,” while Mark has 
“after three days rise again.” In this connection Mark alone asserts 
that “he spake the saying openly,” yet there is no hint as to whether 
his hearers at this time comprehended his meaning. Judging from 
the implications of the context, they were so slow to believe in the 
possibility of his death that the thought of a resurrection made no 
impression upon them. 

2. The second formal reference occurs immediately after the 
account of the transfiguration.° According to Matthew and Mark, 
as Jesus was descending from the mountain with Peter, James, and 
John, he instructed them that they should not tell of the vision until 
the Son of man arose from the dead. Luke does not report this 
saying but simply records the fact that “they held their peace, and 
told no man in those days any of the things which they had seen.” 
Mark alone makes the significant comment, “they questioned among 
themselves what the rising from the dead should mean;” although 
it is Mark who has already told us that Jesus had previously spoken 
openly upon this topic. 

3. Matthew and Mark record a third prediction after the return 
to Galilee,” again using their respective phrases “the third day he 
shall be raised up,” “after three days he shall rise again.” Here 
again Mark says “They understood not the saying and were afraid 
to ask him,’’ while Matthew naively remarks that “they were exceed- 
ing sorry.” In Luke’s parallel there is no explicit reference to the 
resurrection, but regarding Jesus’ statement that “the Son of man 
shall be delivered up into the hands of men” he adds a threefold com- 
ment (a) the disciples understood not this saying, (5) it was concealed 
from them, (c) they were afraid to ask him about this saying. 

4. The fourth occasion on which Jesus foretells his death and 

5 Mark 8:30-32; Matt. 16:20 f.; Luke 9:21 f. 

6 Mark 9:9 f.; Matt. 17:9; Luke 9:36b. 

7 Mark 9:30-32; Matt. 17:22 f.; Luke 9:43b-45. 
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resurrection is recorded by all three evangelists,* and assigned by 
Matthew and Mark to the days of the final journey to Jerusalem. 
Here Jesus predicts somewhat in detail the course of events to be 
followed at his trial, but the reference to the resurrection is merely a 
repetition of each evangelist’s characteristic phrase, Luke following 
Mark. Here Luke adds another conflate comment (a) they under- 
stood none of these things, (b) this saying was hid from them, (c) they 
perceived not the things that were said. 

It will be observed that all these direct references of Jesus to his 
resurrection are categorical in character, their contexts betray no 
effort to domesticate an idea radically new to the mind of the hearers, 
they lack the lifelike freshness of Jesus’ customary discourses, and 
the recurring phrases show a tell-tale literary similarity. It might 
be overbold to assume that these sayings are insertions of an evange- 
list at those points where it seemed to him that Jesus must have given 
some intimation of the approaching event; but tradition is unques- 
tionably emphatic in declaring that Jesus, if he made any effort what- 
ever to create the expectation of his resurrection, was not successful 
in the attempt. 

5- There are other passages which indirectly assign to Jesus a 
prediction of his resurrection, but they are of doubtful authenticity. 
According to the first evangelist only, this was Jesus’ meaning when 
he spoke of the sign of Jonah,° and it was the Jews’ excuse for request- 
ing a guard for the sepulcher.*° The angelic communication to the 
women who found the tomb empty implied that Jesus had forewarned 
his disciples.*t In the narratives of Matthew and Mark, though their 
phraseology varies slightly, Jesus was accused at his trial of having 
spoken of the destruction of the temple and a reconstruction in three 
days,’ but there are no grounds for making this a reference to the 
resurrection, except for the explanatory comment of the Fourth Gospel 
in a different context. 

6. Lastly, one may call into evidence an array of passages which 
definitely state or indirectly imply the expectation of Jesus’ second 

8 Mark 10:32-34; Matt. 20:17-19; Luke 18:31-34. 

9 Matt. 12:40; cf. Luke 11:30. 10 Matt. 27:63. 

11Mark 16:7; Matt. 28:6; Luke 24:6 f. 


12 Mark 14:58; Matt. 26:61; cf. Mark 15:29; Matt. 27:40; Acts 6:13 f; John 
2:21. 
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coming. These clearly intimate that he did not think his death would 
end all, and he seems to have sought to inspire in his disciples the 
same conviction. Some interpreters are inclined to put great stress 
upon this teaching of a second coming, even going so far as to say 
that otherwise it would be impossible to explain how the disciples 
came to be able to believe in the resurrection." According to this 
view these prophecies are more important than the definite predictions 
that he would rise in three days. Thus belief in the resurrection was 
ultimately derived from that confidence in his messiahship, interpreted 
eschatologically, which Jesus during his lifetime had inspired in his 
followers. Possessed by this conviction and impressed by the memory 
of his worth, their ecstatic temperament, working upon their highly 
overwrought nerves, so electrified their vivid imaginations that they 
were able to create for themselves a firm belief in the risen Christ. 
This hypothesis is not altogether satisfactory. In the first place 
we do not know positively how much stress Jesus placed upon the 
prospect of his visible return. A large amount of his reported teach- 
ing represents the coming of his kingdom as a gradual development 
in the hearts and lives of men. On various occasions he took no small 
pains to correct current erroneous notions of the character of his 
mission. His followers looked for external display, and anticipated 
a personal share in the glories of the new messianic age, while he 
sought to teach that the members of his kingdom were to be controlled 
by the spirit of service; and with this conviction he was able to be 
reconciled to his death. Possibly he anticipated a miraculous vindi- 
cation of his claims in the future when he would come upon the clouds, 
and so taught his disciples, but in the gospel picture of him the sober 
sanity of his message is quite as pronounced as are the traits of the 
apocalyptic visionary. Moreover, the thought of the early community 
was apocalytic to the core, hence it would not have been at all strange 
for the stream of gospel tradition to gather to itself discoloration from 
the banks past which it first flowed. And though the disciples, while 
Jesus was with them, were expecting the kingdom to be brought to 
its consummation by his sudden appearance in heavenly majesty, 
the expectation did not logically involve his death and resurrection. 


t3 So Schmiedel, Encyc. Bibl., Vol. II, art. ‘‘Gospels,” § 145 (f), and Vol. IV, 
art. “‘Resurrection- and Ascension-Narratives,” § 37 (0). 
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They were living in an atmosphere aquiver with miraculous possibili- 
ties and perhaps never asked how the earthly Jesus of today was to 
become the heavenly Christ of tomorrow. At any rate his death was 
not regarded as a step in the process, for when he admitted his mes- 
siahship and then spoke of his approaching death Peter called him 
to account at once for not better understanding the messianic pro- 
gramme. And even granting that Jesus may have clearly intimated 
to his followers that the kingdom was to be ushered in by his appear- 
ance upon the clouds, congenial as this idea would have been to their 
minds, there is no historical evidence that they ever reached the point 
during his lifetime where they accepted his revised form of the Mes- 
siah’s schedule, which admitted the possibility of his death. 

So far as the gospel records warrant any conclusion Jesus’ prophe- 
cies-of a second advent had not been successful in leading a single 
disciple to expect his resurrection, and whatever may be said of any 
teaching of his that may have given the disciples some premonition 
of the future event, we must concede that it had not produced expect- 
ancy. There is not anywhere the slightest intimation that any one 
of his followers cherished the faintest hope. If we are to understand 
their resurrection faith we should approach a study of the period in 
which it was produced as free from mental prepossessions regarding 
it as they were on the day of Jesus’ crucifixion. Neither their inherit- 
ance from Judaism nor the instruction they received from the earthly 
Jesus opens to us the secret of their new faith. This was a conviction 
born of their later experience and based primarily, according to all 
the available evidence, upon those manifestations of himself which 
the risen Lord made to them. What, then, was the content of their 
new experience ? 


Paul’s account of the appearances is the briefest and yet the most 
comprehensive.'¢ They are six in number, and seem to be enumerated 
in the order of their occurrence. The first was to Peter, the second to 
the Twelve, the third to above five hundred brethren at once, the fourth 
to James, the fifth to all the apostles, and the sixth to Paul himself. 
These statements are made without the least hesitation and in the 
full confidence of one who possessed the evidence. The last one was 

141 Cor. 15:5-8. 
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certified to by the writer’s own experience, and the others were given 
on the authority of the chief eye-witnesses who were still living. Unfor- 
tunately the apostle does not explain the nature of these appearances, 
nor does he give any particulars connected with them; but he evidently 
regarded his own vision of the risen Christ to be essentially the same 
as that which the others had experienced. He nowhere describes 
exactly what he saw, so we are left largely to inference based upon 
his treatment of the subject of resurrection in general. 

But his language to the Corinthians's is very suggestive. To 
meet their peculiar needs he must do two things: first, demonstrate 
that the dead will be raised (vs. 12); second, show with what manner 
of body they will rise (vs. 35).7° Of course as a Pharisee Paul believed 
in bodily resurrection before he believed in Christ, and the Corinthians 
may have held that abstract idea of immortality native to Greek 
thought, but as Christians Paul and they had a common meeting- 
ground in the historic fact of Christ’s resurrection, and to this, there- 
fore, the apostle makes his sole appeal. He-so far puts Christ on 
a level with humanity as to say, if dead men do not rise then Christ 
has not been raised;'? and, conversely, if Christ has been raised then 
dead men do rise.** Now God has raised Christ, therefore he will 


raise men, particularly those who live a life of fellowship with the 
risen Lord. As the death of the first Adam was typical of the fate 
that awaited all other men, so the resurrection of the second Adam 
was prophetic of every man’s future hope. Thus the whole proof of 
man’s resurrection rests upon the fact of Christ’s resurrection. 


15 I Cor. 15:12-54. 

16 This was long a moot question among gentile Christians, for the Hebrew idea 
of a restored body was not congenial to Greek thought. In the Apocalypse of Peter 
this perplexity is seen in the disciples’ question: “‘Show us one of our righteous brethren 
who has departed from the world in order that we may know what sort of form they 
have;” and Justin, in defending the doctrine of a millennium, refers to certain ones 
who called themselves Christians and yet said there was no resurrection but the soul 
at death ascended at once to heaven (Trypho, Ixxx). Ultimately Christianity absorbed 
both the Greek and the Hebrew conceptions: the former in the doctrine of the soul’s 
immediate ascent to heaven after death, and the latter in the belief in its reunion with 
the resuscitated body in the indefinite future (cf. Knopf, Die Zukunjtshoffnungen des 
Urchristentums, pp. 39 ff.). But in Paul’s time the issue was a new one and called for 
greater attention on his part than we are apt to appreciate. 


17I Cor. 15:13, 15 f. 18] Cor. 15:12. 
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It is sometimes urged that Paul did not know the tradition of the 
empty sepulcher, or did not accept it as authentic, else he would have 
mentioned it in this connection; he could not have passed over so 
weighty an argument.’® But this is not a necessary inference, and 
even its legitimacy seems doubtful. It was characteristic of Paul’s 
dialectic not to cite hearsay evidence when he was able to mete out 
first-hand knowledge. On the question of Jesus’ resurrection he 
regards himself a competent authority, consequently he mentions 
only by way of preface the authentically attested accounts of the 
post-resurrection appearances, and when he reaches the real argument 
it is the authority of his own knowledge alone to which he makes 
appeal. He tells them that he has himself seen the risen Lord, and 
the vital question is, Do they believe the truthfulness of his statement ? 
They ought to believe it, he says, for he gives his testimony fully con- 
scious of its sacred character, and if it is not true he is deliberately 
a false witness regarding the work of the Almighty (vs. 15). Surely 
they cannot think him guilty of so blasphemous a deception. And 
if they are not convinced by his solemn declaration, his conduct 
ought to be proof positive of his sincerity: he preaches a gospel which 
depends upon Christ’s resurrection for its validity, his practice of 
baptizing for the dead further attests his belief, and the sturdy willing- 
ness with which he jeopardizes his life for the cause he advocates 
should be conclusive evidence to them of the honesty of his conviction. 
If he thus testified, both by word and deed, to his own positive knowl- 
edge there could be no stronger evidence adduced. He might tell 
of what others had seen that agreed with his own experience, but 
other evidence about which he had only hearsay information, as must 
have been the case regarding the account of the empty tomb, would 
have been of only inferior worth. For those to whom he claimed 
the supreme right of apostleship?° the strongest grounds of certainty 
would have been his personal knowledge of the fact, in the second place 
would be put other information that corresponded with his, and 
lastly would come such knowledge as he might claim on second-hand 
authority only. Hence a mention of the empty sepulcher in his dis- 

19 E. g., Schmiedel, Encyc. Bibl.. Vol. IV, art. “Resurrection- and Ascension- 
Naratives,” § 15. 

20] Cor. 9:2. 
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cussion with the Corinthians would have been a matter of only third- 
rate worth at best. His failure to mention it is therefore not sufficient 
evidence that he was either ignorant or skeptical at this point. We 
shall not know whether Paul held the idea or no, except as it may 
appear to be a logical inference from his doctrine of bodily resurrection 
in general. 

The only particular in which he makes the resurrection of Christ 
differ distinctly from that of other men is the time of its occurrence— 
Christ is the “first-fruits.” Paul may have had some peculiar theory 
of a relation between this and man’s deliverance from sin, and possi- 
bly he believed it would exert some mystical influence in bringing 
about the resurrection of men, but these are dogmatic considerations 
which stand entirely apart from his doctrine of the nature of a risen 
body. We need here only to observe how close is the likeness which 
he draws between Christ and men and how far he answers his second 
main question, With what manner of body do the dead arise ? 

He does not regard the resurrection as merely a revivification of 
the physical body,?* nor does he speak of rising from the grave but 
rather from the dead, that is, from the underworld. This is an inherit- 
ance from Judaism which conceived of the spirit as lingering in the 
vicinity of the body for three days, then descending to the lower world 
to await a reunion with the resuscitated body at the end of the age. 
So in general Paul speaks of the raising of dead persons rather than 
the raising of dead bodies. He also makes it very clear that the 
individual in this new state is not clothed with flesh and blood but 
with a spiritual corporeity, incorruptible, glorified, heavenly. But 
when we ask him for his opinion of the relation, if any, which the 
new heavenly body bears to the material body of earth he has no 
decisive answer. The two are radically different, but are they 
mutually exclusive? Does he think the risen spirit reinhabits the 
old body purged of its corruptibility, its dishonor, its weakness, its 
earthly qualities, and surcharged with, and enveloped by, a glorious 
heavenly essence; or does the spirit personality ascend to its new 
abode in utter abandonment of its former earthly tabernacle? In 
attempting to force from Paul an answer to this question his would-be 
interpreters are in grave danger of becoming misinterpreters, for 

a1 I Cor. 15:45~49; II Cor. 5:1-8; Rom. 6:5-11; Eph. 1:18—2:6; Phil. 3:8—11. 
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he has made no final pronouncement upon this problem. If he 
followed the leading of his Pharisean thought he could easily have 
believed in the miraculous transformation of the earthly into the 
heavenly, the corruptible putting on incorruption and the mortal 
putting on immortality; but if he showed greater deference for Greek 
thought, as he may have been inclined to do when writing to the 
Corinthians, he may have granted an utter dissolution of the earthly 
tabernacle and the creation of an entirely new heavenly abode.?? 

As for his view of Jesus’ risen body, it seems safest to suppose 
that he followed his Jewish habit of mind, and so believed the tomb 
had been left vacant by a miraculous transformation of the earthly 
body. This would have been the most natural opinion for him to 
entertain when it was first reported to him that Jesus had arisen and 
appeared to his followers, and it would be further enforced by the 
short lapse of time since death, which had not been sufficient to effect 
a dissolution of the body, for Paul accepts the statement “he hath 
been raised on the third day;” and while he usually speaks of an 
arising from the abode of departed spirits, he says explicitly of 
Jesus: “He was entombed (érddm), and hath been raised.” But it 
would be a mistake not to notice how supremely Paul emphasizes 
the spiritual reality of his risen Lord’s existence. Whether this 
existence had its basis in the reanimation of a former physical habitat, 
or whether the new form of being was completely independent of 
the old, were probably questions to which he gave only secondary 
attention. Whatever the solution, the answer did not affect the vital 
truth; the Lord lives and because he lives we know we shall live also. 

What, then, is the sum of Paul’s testimony to the primitive resur- 
rection faith? He is not a wordy witness but a weighty one. He 
gives almost nothing in detail. He does not locate the scene of 
the events, nor does he tell how long a time intervened between the 
resurrection and the first appearance; we are not positively certain 
that his enumeration of the appearances is intended to be comprehen- 
sive rather than representative; and that the disciples’ vision of their 


22 Cf. II Cor. 5:1 ff. As this idea seems to be more strongly emphasized in his 
second letter, some have supposed his thought gradually developed in this direction 
(see R. H. Charles, Eschatology, pp. 397-403). ‘This may have been a concession to 
the Greeks who naturally regarded all flesh irredeemably bad, but for Paul mere flesh 
was not inherently evil. 
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risen Lord was the initial factor in establishing their resurrection 
faith cannot be positively affirmed though it is strongly suggested 
both by the implications of Paul’s language and by the analogy of 
his own conversion experience. Notwithstanding these uncertain- 
ties, in some of the very essential features of the tradition his language 
is perfectly clear. He leaves not the slightest doubt as to the early 
date of the new faith. When he embraced Christianity, which accord- 
ing to some reputable chronologists was scarcely more than a year 
after the crucifixion, it was commonly accepted that Jesus had been 
buried, that he was raised on the third day, which for Jews implied 
belief in an empty tomb, and that he afterward appeared to men on 
several occasions. The body of the risen Christ, judging from the 
discourse to the Corinthians, was like the bodies of risen men, no 
longer material and earthly but spiritual and heavenly, and, on the 
analogy of Paul’s own vision, the visions which other men had of the 
risen master, while objectively real, were primarily attestations of 
his living supremacy in the realm of the spirit. 


Turning now to examine the testimony of the gospels we find the 
situation more perplexing. Details are presented much more elabo- 
rately but direct acquaintance with the facts is less in evidence. We 
ignore the manifestly apocryphal legends outside the canon’? and 
confine our study to the New Testament sources of information. 

It is felt by some critics that the accounts which now stand at the 
close of our gospels are of so late and legendary a character that the 
more original resurrection story is to be sought in some other part 
of the tradition. Wellhausen,?4 for example, would find it in the 
account of Jesus’ transfiguration.*5 He thinks the “mountain” is 
probably the same as that mentioned in Matt. 28:16, the declaration 
of the heavenly voice agrees with Rom. 1:4, which states that Jesus 
was declared through the resurrection to be the Son of God with 
power, and the appearance of Moses and Elijah is especially significant 
in that they too had ascended immediately from the earthly to the 
heavenly life and were not in Sheol as all other men were. With 


23 These are noted by Lake, op. cit., pp. 148-65; and more fully by A. Meyer, 
Die Aujerstehung Christi (1905), pp. 59-84. 


24 Das Evangelium Marci (1903), p. 77- 25 Mark g: 2-13. 
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this interpretation the reason for the mention of a six-day period 
between Peter’s confession and the transfiguration becomes clear: 
it is the interim between the end of Jesus’ life in Jerusalem and his 
appearance in Galilee. So he was immediately removed to heaven 
after his death—an idea which is not contradicted by Mark, chap. 16. 
Moreover, it is not in the act of resurrection, but in the subsequent 
condition, that the risen one appears transfigured before the three 
disciples. Since Paul makes the first appearance to Peter alone, 
possibly Peter’s confession was the initial step in the establishment 
of the resurrection faith. If the above hypothesis is correct the 
witness thereby furnished for the primitive faith is meager, but it 
conforms, so far as it goes, to the testimony of Paul. 

Kreyenbiihl has recently advocated a still more fanciful theory.*° 
He agrees that the transfiguration is an early resurrection narrative, 
but not the oldest. That is to be sought in the account of Jesus’ 
walking upon the sea.?”?_ The starting-point of the new faith was 
Simon’s own soul. After his return to Galilee, reflecting upon the 
unique life of Jesus and cherishing the Jewish hopes of the time, he 
became certain of Jesus’ messiahship and consequently certain of 
his exalted station. Side by side with this conviction there was the 
popular fear of a dead person’s ghost. To see ghosts was character- 
istic of that age, and there was nothing unusual in the disciples’ hav- 
ing such visions of Jesus. But these experiences produced fear 
rather than hope, until Simon’s higher faith triumphed over the ghost- 
fear; and the original of Matt. 14:22-33 told in figurative language 
how he gained this victory. When it says he saw the wind it can 
only mean (since wind is always invisible) that he saw the ghost. 
The sea almost engulfed him, but his higher faith ultimately con- 
quered and the wind (the ghost-fear) ceased. He then proceeded 
to help his companions to a similar confidence. He exhorted them 
not to fear the ghost, saying, “Hear ye him;” and thus, in the second 
place, we have the original kernel of the transfiguration story. These 
two incidents stood at the close of the primitive gospel of the first 


26 “Der alteste Auferstehungsbericht und seine Varianten” in Zeitschrift fiir di 
neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, IX, 4 (November, 1908), pp. 257-96. 

27 Matt. 14:22-23 comes nearest to the original story. The stilling of the tempex 
(Matt. 8:23-27) is a still later variant of the same. 
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community’ and they were the only tradition of the resurrection 
contained in that document. 

That the description of the transfiguration has been colored by 
the later resurrection faith is not impossible, even if it is not assumed 
to be itself originally a resurrection narrative.** It is therefore 
permissible to note it in this connection, but the rest of Kreyenbiihl’s 
thesis is too purely imaginative to be worth anything as a guide in 
the study of the primitive faith. Nor are the results reached through 
the suggestions made either by him or by Wellhausen so definite that 
a further search of the gospels is unnecessary, hence we must examine 
those passages which purport to relate the appearances of Jesus, 
through which, according to the tradition, the faith of the disciples 
was established.?9 

Mark’s account is fragmentary, there being no trustworthy manu- 
script authority for anything beyond the eighth verse of the final 
chapter, but the part that is preserved contains the promise of a minute 
description. Three women set out to anoint Jesus’ body, arriving 
at the tomb at sunrise on the first day of the week. They find the 
large stone that sealed the tomb already rolled away, they enter and 
find a young man clothed in white who tells them that Jesus is risen, 
and they are commanded to tell the disciples and Peter: “He goeth 
before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him, as he szid unto you.” 
The women leave the tomb but being afraid say nothing to anyone. 

Matthew’s account resembles Mark’s, but has some heightening 
of color. Late on the last day of the week two women set out not to 
anoint the body of Jesus but simply to see the sepulcher. Accom- 
panied by an earthquake an angel descends from heaven, rolls away 
the stone, and sits upon it. He tells the visitors that Jesus is risen, 
and commands them to tell the disciples (no mention of Peter): 
“He is risen from the dead (not in Mark); and lo he goeth before 
you into Galilee, there shall ye see him: lo I have told you” (instead 
of Mark’s “as he said’). The women leave the tomb with fear and 
joy, and run to tell the disciples. As they go Jesus meets them, they 
embrace his feet, and he says: “ Go tell my brethren that they depart 


28 Cf. H. J. Holtzmann, Die Synoptiker (1901), p. 86, and Bacon, “The Trans- 
figuration Story,’ American Journal of Theology, April, 1902 (especially p. 259, n. 29). 
29 Mark 16:1-8; Matt. 28:1-20; Luke 24:1-53; John 20:1-29; 21:1—-14. 
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into Galilee and there shall they see me.” The eleven went to an 
appointed mountain, and there Jesus appeared and gave them the 
well-known great commission. 

In Luke the report is still further elaborated, including new if not 
different tradition. At early dawn on the first day of the week a 
company of women who had followed Jesus from Galilee visit the 
tomb. Finding the stone rolled away they enter. Thereupon two 
men “in dazzling apparel” appear and say: “ Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? He is not here, but is risen: remember how he 
spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee,” and then follows a 
repetition of the words in which he had recently predicted his death 
and resurrection. The women depart and tell all these things “to 
the eleven, and to all the rest;” but their report is not believed. Then 
Peter visits the tomb alone, finds no one, and departs to his home 
wondering; but the manuscript attestation for this incident is doubt- 
ful. A later reference (vs. 24) in which the reading is certain, reports 
that some of the company visited the tomb after receiving the news 
from the women. The same day Jesus appears to Cleopas and the other 
disciple on the way to Emmaus, where he makes himself known to 
them in the breaking of bread at the evening meal and then suddenly 
vanishes from their sight. They immediately return to Jerusalem 
to relate their experience, and find the disciples there reporting that 
the Lord has arisen and appeared to Simon. While they are con- 
versing Jesus stands in the midst and says: “Peace be unto you.” 
They are afraid, thinking they see a spirit, but he quells their fears 
by calling attention to his flesh and blood, and also to his hands and 
feet; and further to dispel their doubts he eats a piece of flesh in their 
presence. Then he opens their minds that they may understand 
the scriptures that refer to him, and finally he charges them to wait 
in Jerusalem for the outpouring of the spirit. Then they accompany 
him on the way to Bethany, where he leaves them. The same author 
in Acts asserts, without specifying particulars, that Jesus continued 
for forty days to appear to his disciples and to teach them concerning 
the things of the kingdom.%° 


3° Acts has several references to appearances of Jesus (e.g., 1:1-14; 7255-593 
Q:1-9; 22:6-10; 26:12-18; ¢f. 2:24-29) but these do not call for special comment. 
The author was not able in his second treatise materially to supplement the information 
he had given in the gospel. 
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According to the narrative of John, Mary Magdalene alone comes 
to the tomb before daylight on the first day of the week, and seeing 
the stone removed, without further examination, hastens to Simon 
and “the other disciple whom Jesus loved,” saying: “They have taken 
away the Lord out of the tomb, and we know not where they have 
laid him.” The two disciples then run to examine the sepulcher and 
find it empty, whereupon they return to “ their own home” not yet 
suspecting that Jesus has arisen. Mary again appears and while 
weeping before the tomb sees two angels within, and on turning away 
she meets Jesus but mistakes him for the gardener. He speaks and 
reveals his identity but does not permit her to touch him, and she 
reports her experience to the disciples. On the evening of the same 
day he appears to the disciples within closed doors saying: “ Peace 
be unto you,” showing them his hands and side. Then he breathes 
the Holy Spirit upon them. Thomas was absent at this time and 
refused to believe except he should see for himself, consequently 
eight days later Jesus grants them a repetition of the former experience. 
Then follows another appearance, undated, at the sea of Tiberias, 
where seven of the disciples were fishing. In the morning they find 
Jesus on the shore, instructed by him they take a miraculous draught 
of fishes, he then serves them with breakfast but does not partake 
himself, and finally he commissions Peter to feed his sheep. 

An examination of the gospel details is disappointing to one who 
is seeking reliable information regarding particulars. Many of the 
items mentioned are materially different, if not indeed mutually con- 
tradictory. The number of women who visit the tomb is variously 
represented from a whole company to only one; the time of their 
arrival is the evening of the last day of the week,3* before sunrise and 
after sunrise the first day; they witness the removal of the stone, and 
the stone is already removed when they arive; they enter the tomb, 
and they do not enter; they converse with only one angel, and with 
two; they are ordered to report to the disciples, and they are not so 
directed; they are said to have reported immediately, to have gone 
to report, and not to have reported at all; they see Jesus and touch 
him, he is seen but not touched, and he is not seen; the disciples are 


3t The phrase éyé caBBdrwyr is usually rendered “late on the sabbath,” but it may 
mean “after the sabbath” and so agree with Mark 16:1. 
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made to see him in Galilee only, in Jerusalem only, in Jerusalem first 
and in Galilee later; they are to wait for the spirit, and they are given 
the spirit immediately; the ascension precedes the appearances to the 
disciples, does not occur until after the appearances, and is not thought 
of at all as a distinct event. 

Of course trustworthy narratives may sometimes differ in non- 
essentials, but here there are elements about which eye-witnesses 
could scarcely have varied so widely; for example, whether there 
were several women or only one who visited the tomb, whether they 
found the stone removed or witnessed its removal, whether they 
reported to the others or kept silence, whether the disciples went to 
Galilee or remained in Jerusalem, and the like. We must conclude 
that the gospel-writers were basing some portions of their narratives 
not upon sources furnished by eye-witnesses but upon reports that 
had circulated long enough to gather divergent elements in the course 
of transmission. It is only natural, too, that there should be a good 
deal of variation in the reported proceedings of these strange days, 
particularly in narratives that received their present literary form 
from thirty-five to seventy years after the events. The subject itself 
was one that invited the free play of pious imagination and forbade 
sober exactitude in description. According to Paul’s testimony many 
different persons had seen the risen Lord, and each at some time may 
have reported his own impressions. Moreover, as Christianity 
became a missionary religion it found itself compelled to phrase its 
ideas to meet local needs and to correct the errors of erratic fancies. 
It is therefore easy to imagine how a gospel historian, when he set 
to work to write an account which he conceived to be self-consistent, 
and at the Same time adequate to the needs of his own date and cir- 
cumstances, should have incorporated a number of details that would 
not withstand the application of exact historical tests. 

It is noticeable, too, that the divergences are not due to the exhaus- 
tive character of the reports. For instance, Matthew records but 
two appearances, one to the women and one to the eleven in Galilee; 
the fragment of Mark leads us to expect only one; Luke describes 
two, one on the way to Emmaus and another to the company on the 
same evening in Jerusalem, and merely mentions an earlier one to 
Simon; John describes four, one to Mary in the garden, two to the 
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disciples in Jerusalem, and one in Galilee. The first one of John 
and the first of Matthew seem to represent the same original; the 
second of John and the second of Luke are identical in time, they 
represent the same general situation, and probably are derived from 
the same tradition. The other five, the one to Simon, the one on the 
Emmaus road, the one for Thomas’ benefit, and the two in Galilee 
seem to stand alone; and excepting the appearance to Peter there is 
no convincing proof that the instances so well known to Paul are 
represented by any of these. Indeed the evangelists were not espe- 
cially well informed regarding the events of this obscure period, or 
else in the selection of their material they were guided by their fancy 
rather than by any aim to report comprehensively. If each could 
be considered absolutely trustworthy then all four might be employed 
to produce a comprehensive account, but this is not allowable since it is 
evident at nearly every point where they do seem to cross each other’s 
track one takes pains to modify or contradict the other in accordance 
with some necessity or bias of hisown. Thus Matthew does not have 
the women visit the sepulcher with the intention of anointing Jesus’ 
body, as in Mark, because that would be incompatible with the pres- 
ence of the guard which Matthew alone has placed at the tomb; the 
command of the angel in Mark, calling to mind a prediction of Jesus 
to the effect that he would appear to the disciples in Galilee, becomes 
in Luke, inasmuch as the third evangelist has no room for Galilean 
appearances, merely a reminder of what Jesus had said about his 
resurrection when he was tarrying in Galilee; and the instance in 
which John and Matthew meet on common ground, where in the 
conversation with the women identity appears in the phrase “my 
brethren,” shows that a prediction of a meeting in Galilee seemed 
less important to John than a reference to Jesus’ immediately approach- 
ing ascension; and since John does not accept Luke’s theory of wait- 
ing until Pentecost for the outpouring of the spirit, when he and Luke 
come together, the command of Jesus to the disciples to tarry in 
Jerusalem is displaced by a mention of the immediate giving of the 
spirit. 

We have therefore to concede, concerning the gospel narratives 
of the post-resurrection appearances, that many of the descriptive 
details are not to be trusted, nor can any general theory of harmoniza- 
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tion be established. Furthermore, the more elaborate accounts do 
not generally present trustworthy supplementary materials, nor does 
any one evangelist seem to have had comprehensive information; 
and, finally, we recognize that each author took such liberties with 
the tradition as he thought necessary to make it consistent with his 
own view of what most probably happened. It is also quite conceiv- 
able that his pious purpose may have gone a step farther, leading 
him to bring out in strongest relief those points which he deemed of 
greatest consequence for the special exigencies of hisownday. Hence 
in using the gospels in the present inquiry we are not at liberty to 
lay stress upon particulars, but we must be content with an undetailed 
summary of that which may properly be called gospel data in general. 
It may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. In the first place, among the evangelists, the tradition of the 
empty tomb was commonly accepted, though there was disagreement 
as to the circumstances of its discovery. 

2. But it was neither the report of the women nor a visit to the 
empty sepulcher that restored the disciples’ faith. This fact is brought 
out least clearly in Matthew, but it is very evident in the fragment 
of Mark which ends by saying that the women kept silence. Luke 
and John distinctly emphasize the disciples’ disbelief even after a 
visit to the tomb. 

3. The initial factor in the revival of faith must therefore be 
assumed, according to gospel representation, to be some appearance 
of Jesus to the disciples. The exact time and circumstances of this 
first manifestation remain in obscurity. It is hinted that Peter’s 
confidence was the first to be restored,3? which agrees with Paul’s 
statement. 

4. From the very first there seem to have been those who were 
given to doubting,3* hence the necessity’of so framing the narrative 
as to convince the skeptical. This apologetic aim has colored almost 
the entire gospel picture, and is especially pronounced in Luke and 
John. 

5. The gospels make no uniform and definite assertion regarding 
the nature of the visible risen Jesus, but a belief in the full reality 

32 Mark 16:7; Luke 24:34. 

33 Matt. 28:17; Luke 24:11, 25, 38, 41; John 20:25. 
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of his resurrection is assumed as fundamental to the beginning of 
the revived Christian faith. 


We have examined the most trustworthy documentary sources. 
What have we learned? Two questions suggest the limits for a con- 
cluding summary: How did the disciples attain their new faith ? and, 
What was its content ? that is, What did they mean by the resurrection 
of Jesus? In the evolution of this new faith many elements were 
involved, and several individuals may have worked upon the prob- 
lem. It is vain to hope to discover all the factors that contributed 
to the final solution; we shall be content with outlining the general 
trend of thought. 

It is clear that the primitive Christians’ belief in the resurrection 
was no mere pious invention of theirs. Their sincerity and constancy 
make absurd any hypothesis of pious fraud. They were as confident 
of his rising as they were of their own personal existence—a confidence 
which neither the terrors of persecution nor the dread of death could 
shake. Nor does it seem probable that they arrived at their assurance 
by mere deduction from the elements of their previous experience. It 
cannot be denied that they would pass through a season of searching 
recollection and deep reflection. The memory of Jesus’ teaching, 
the abiding impression of his personality, and their hope that it was 
he who should have redeemed Israel must have occupied a large part 
of their thought as they endeavored to think their way into the light 
during the days of depression. But in every direction they were met 
by the blinding certainty that Jesus was dead. That they would evolve 
out of their reflections alone a new conviction which would triumph 
over the facts of their observation, and reverse their inherited ideas, 
seems highly improbable, especially when all available sources of 
information witness against this hypothesis. Not until they became 
conscious of the touch of some power beyond themselves did light 
break upon the darkness which at first surrounded them and give 
them the conviction that Jesus still lived. This certainty, as has 
already been observed, did not start from a sight of the empty tomb; 
its initial formative factor was credited to a vision of their living Lord. 

What, in their opinion, had they seen? Was it a sight of their 
former teacher in his reanimated earthly body, or was his form angelic 
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and heavenly? Or was the appearance merely a spiritual reality 
which later description materialized and objectivized for the sake 
of making it more readily comprehensible? The supposition that 
Jesus’ physical body was raised means, of course, that his resurrected 
body possessed the properties of a material substance, and conse- 
quently it would be assumed to be subject ordinarily to physical laws. 
At least this is the only test by which material existence can be proved. 
But the resurrected body of Jesus, as represented in the New Testa- 
ment accounts, does not satisfy this test. Its material reality can be 
maintained only on the assumption of a perpetual miracle, which 
thus removes the entire vitality of the physical idea. And tradition 
has not emphasized the physical prowess of Jesus at any period in 
his career. While on earth his superior power was not of the physical 
sort, he was never a Samson or a Hercules, but his authority resided 
in the realm of the spirit; and after his death he does not return to 
the life he formerly lived among his disciples but appears in so strange 
a form that they recognize him with difficulty. He is pre-eminently 
a heavenly and not an earthly being. It may be urged, How could 
they see him if his body was not physical? But we may ask with 
equal right, How could he suddenly disappear from view if it were ? 
Neither of these questions furnishes the key to the difficulty; they 
merely represent linguistic devices for emphasizing two ideas: the 
resurrection was real, and the risen Christ was not subject to the 
laws of the material world as he had been during his earthly career. 
But since there were then, as there doubtless always will be, some 
minds unable to conceive of reality apart from materiality, a certain 
degree of emphasis had to be placed on the sensuous in describing 
the event. 

This tendency further developed as heresy.demanded more stress 
upon the point. Heresy is usually, in its initial stages, an over- 
emphasis of some truth; and it, in turn, calls forth a wrong counter- 
emphasis on the part of orthodoxy. This principle has exerted its 
influence in the development of belief in Jesus’ physical resurrection, 
and explains a few gospel passages that are particularly forceful. 
The earliest interpreters made no pronouncement upon the nature 
of the risen Lord’s body—there was no demand that they should. 
On two points only they were clear: they were confident that he was 
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alive and that his resurrected life belonged to the heavenly and not 
to the earthly sphere. But when the Docetic heretics threatened 
to make Jesus’ whole earthly existence a mere sham, such Christians 
as Ignatius (and the same polemic begins to appear in Luke and 
John) vigorously asserted the reality of his humanity, carrying it 
over even into the early part of his heavenly life. 

If we have properly interpreted the content of the first disciples’ 
faith, they believed the risen Jesus was heavenly, and appeared to 
men as a visible spirit in an ethereal body absolutely unencumbered 
by any of its former physical limitations. But even for them these 
visible manifestations were the unusual and extraordinary, and, while 
exceedingly helpful in strengthening faith, by no means conditioned 
the reality of Jesus’ continued existence. Nor were the possibilities 
of communion with him restricted to these unusual experiences. As 
he lived on in the spirit world his touch made their hearts burn, and 
the fires of their spirit were kindled as they reflected upon his teaching 
and broke bread together in loving remembrance of their former 
common fellowship. To express the essential truth of their faith in 
more modern terms, Jesus’ resurrection was the miraculous triumph 
of spirit personality over physical dissolution. 





THE GIFT OF TONGUES AND RELATED PHENOMENA 
AT THE PRESENT DAY 


FREDERICK G. HENKE 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


Frequent and increasing cases of tongue-speaking in this country 
during the past two years have doubtless been brought to the atten- 
tion of the readers of this journal through newspaper reports and 
otherwise. This speaking in tongues is but one of a series of such 
phenomena as “tongues of fire,” “rushing of a mighty wind,” “inter- 
pretation of tongues,” jerking, writhing, and falling to the ground, 
which are occurring in connection with a world-wide religious revival. 
How did the movement start, and what is the psychology of its pecu- 
liar phenomena ? 

In the year 1901 there was a great revival in Australia under the 
direction of Dr. Torrey, which received its greatest impetus through 
circles of prayer and prayer meetings. When the report of the great 
influence which the chain of prayers exerted in the Australian revival 
was brought to the Keswick convention in July, 1902, it was received 
with great enthusiasm, and prayer circles were immediately formed. 
The same thing occurred in India in June, and by the end of 1902 
prayer circles were in operation in Australia, America, India, England, 
and Wales." 

Next came the Welsh revival in 1904. From there the religious 
awakening spread to the Khassia Hills, the Welsh corner of the Indian 
mission field, where the religious experiences of the natives were 
brought into closer conformity to those of the pristine church than 
had been the case in Australia or Wales.? A little later it broke out 
at Mukti, Kedgaon, where Pandita Ramabai, a high-caste widow, 
is in charge of an extensive work among women and girls. When 
Pandita Ramabai heard the news of the Welsh revival, she organized 
a special prayer circle of seventy girls. This was increased to five 

t Henri Bois, Le Reveil au Pays de Galles (Paris, 1905), pp. 1-27. 

2 Helen S. Dyer, Revival in India (London, 1907), pp. 31-40. 
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hundred and fifty by June, 1905, and was meeting twice daily. Again 
stimulated to greater activity by the news of the revival at the Khassia 
Hills, she persuaded thirty young girls to give up their secular studies 
and go out into the villages to preach the gospel. These girls were 
meeting twice daily to pray for the “enduement of power,” when 
the “ gift” came uponthem. At half-past three in the morning, June 
29, 1905, in a prayer meeting, a tongue of fire was seen on one of the 
senior girls. Another girl, supposing it to be real fire, ran for a pail 
of water and was about to pour it upon her, when she discovered that 
her companion was not on fires From that time great emphasis was 
placed upon the necessity of receiving the baptism, not only of the 
Holy Ghost, but also of “fire.” Both missionaries and natives experi- 
enced a burning within, which, they said, was the fire of the Holy 
Spirit. Under date of November 17, 1905, an American missionary 
at Mukti writes, “This morning a little girl gave me the verse Luke 
12:49 (‘I am come to send fire on the earth; and what will I, if it be 
already kindled’), which was greatly blessed to me. A flood of fire 
poured on my head, and this afternoon it burned inside. I am having 
it now The burning inside is rather hard to bear. It has 
taken my physical strength away, but I am thankful for that.” 

The baptism of fire having been experienced, desire for the “gift 
of tongues”’ described in the New Testament was but natural. Dur- 
ing 1907 speaking in tongues has actually occurred, and is doubtless 
still occurring, at Mukti. Mr. Ellis, a special correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, visited the mission under the superintendence 
of Pandita Ramabai. While he was being shown the different depart- 
ments of the work carried on there, strange sounds came to his ears, 
“now of one person shouting in a high voice, then of the mingled 
utterances of a crowd, and later of song.” At his request, he was 
introduced to the scene. About thirty girls were having a prayer 
meeting in a large, bare room with a cement floor. Confusion reigned. 
All were praying aloud, some at the top of their lungs. A number 
of the girls were sitting on their feet, with shoulders and bodies twitch- 
ing and jerking; the faces of others bespoke extreme agony. Mr. 


3 Ibid., pp. 41-47; Minnie F. Abrams, The Baptism of the Holy Ghost and Fire 
(Kedgaon, 1906); The Missionary Review of the World, August, 1906 (New York), 
pp. 619, 620, article, “The Baptism of the Holy Spirit at Mukti,” by Minnie Abrams. 
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Ellis thought he detected one girl speaking English, and upon inquiry 
was told that several girls had been speaking in tongues. “I have 
heard girls who know no English at all,” said Pandita Ramabai, 
“utter beautiful prayers in your tongue. I have heard others pray 
in Greek and Hebrew and Sanskrit, and others again in languages 
that none of us understood.’’4 

Through the incessant work of the Mukti praying band, the revival 
spread rapidly throughout the west and south of India. Visions, 
special revelations, falling into trances, exorcism, and falling to the 
ground became common occurrences. In the north, too, the churches 
had long been working for a revival. The news of the great things 
happening in various parts of the world, and especially in India itself, 
stimulated them to greater activity. The revival came and mission- 
aries of ability and piety were set aside to make room for leadership 
by illiterates and children who had extreme religious experiences.5 

Korea also has been visited by a similar revival. Shamanism, 
the popular religion of the country, includes a belief that a spirit 
may be localized in the human organism. A private letter from a 
Korean missionary gives the following description of the meetings: 

The scenes that attend this visitation of God resemble those which are reported 
of the days of Jonathan Edwards, George Whitefield, and Finney. Only 
there is this difference—the fire breaks out not in response to the preaching of 
any man but as the result of a spontaneous impulse that runs through the entire 

I have seen strong men literally bend and sway as they 
enumerated their sins, slowly going down like a man being overloaded until they 
fell with a crash to the floor. The outcries have been literally the shrieks of the 
doomed. Men would stand to their feet only to go down like a log, some into 
unconsciousness; or rush about the church falling before those they had hated 
and sinned against and begging for forgiveness and mercy 
in such terrible agony, they beat the floor until their hands broke and stained 
the mats with their blood. 

More remarkable, however, than the presence of such religious 
experiences in connection with revivals among peoples in a low stage 
of culture is the fact that these phenomena are occurring in America 
and Europe in their most extreme form. In the United States the 
phenomenon called the “gift of tongues,” as I gathered in conversa- 


4 Chicago Daily News, January 14, 1908, article, “Have Gift of Tongues,” by 
William T. Ellis. 


5 Frank W. Warne, The Revival in the Indian Church (New York, 1907), pp. to ff. 
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tion with individuals connected with the movement, probably made 
its first appearance in April, 1906, at a negro prayer meeting in Los 
Angeles, Cal., where its chief exponent now is the Apostolic Faith 
Mission, 312 Azusa Street. The path of the revival apparently 
has been from the west eastward, until now these phenomena occur 
in California, Utah, Colorado, Texas, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Maine, and doubtless other states. Accounts of the 
revival in India, as published in various American papers, have had 
great influence in propagating this movement. 

In Europe these phenomena are taking place in Norway, Holland, 
Switzerland, Germany, and England.® Pastor Barratt has given a 
good description of what is occurring in Norway. He writes, 

I am a minister of twenty years’ standing in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and would sooner die than give way toa humbug. I know that what the Pente- 
cost God in His mercy gave me is the same kind of blessing as that received by 
the disciples at Pentecost in Jerusalem, and that the gift of tongues given to me 
is as pure as the gift spoken by Paul to the Corinthians. And I know that numbers 
are now rejoicing in this blessing all over Scandinavia. The tongues of fire have 
been seen over our heads by Christians and worldly people alike, the sound of 
a rushing mighty wind (no delusion) has been heard by numbers, visions and 
trances have also been enjoyed by many, but best of all is that the love of God 
burns like a holy flame in the hearts of thousands who are willing to go to the stake 
for Christ.” 

In concluding the historical sketch of this revival movement, I 
shall take the liberty of presenting some typical facts gathered from 
meetings which I have attended in five different places in Chicago. 

The meeting is opened by a short song service, toward the close 
of which the leader comes to the front. He has been praying for the 
meeting; for he must be positive that the Spirit has taken entire 
possession of him before he takes part. His evidence of the presence 
of the Spirit appears to be the violent jerking of his head. One Sun- 
day morning, for example, a man from the congregation had begun to 
expound a chapter, when the leader, who was standing four or five 
feet behind him, apparently working up automatic action of his head 
and shoulders, suddenly stepped forward, seized him by the shoulder, 

6 Zeitschrift far Religionspsychologie (Halle a.S.), Band I, Heft IX, p. 392, and 
X, P- 439. 

1 Free Gospel Mission Journal (Millvale Station, Alleghany, Pa.), No. 10, Leaf 
3, “The Outpouring of the Spirit in Norway,” a letter from Pastor Barratt. 
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and in a mandatory tone gave him to understand that he himself 
would now take charge of the service. 

Early in the meeting, an opportunity is given for requests for prayer. 
The following are some examples: “For a man who don’t believe 
anyone. His wife says there is no hope for him;” “for a woman 
who has been sick for nine months;” “for a woman possessed with 
a devil;” “for wickedness in my family.” By this time, automatic 
movements of the head usually appear in various parts of the house, 
the tendency being for others to imitate the leader or those who are 
most pronounced in their demonstrations. The congregation kneels 
for prayer, and several lead. Speaking in tongues is sometimes 
introduced into one or the other of these prayers. The people having 
risen from their knees, an opportunity is given for testimonies. A 
colored man rises and gives a rousing testimony, “I feel a burning 
inside in the inner man like a coal of fire. Glory to God!’ At once 
there is a response from all over the house (about three hundred are 
present), some shouting, some manifesting violent jerks, some scream- 
ing, and some laughing aloud. A woman next follows with her 
testimony. “Six years ago,” she says, “I was partly healed in Zion 
[Dowie’s church], but now I am fully restored. During the past 
week, I picked out the cancer entirely and put it into a dish.” She 
now is thoroughly under the influence of her emotions. She begins 
to speak in tongues. From this she passes into singing in tongues. 
Her countenance is lighted up with ecstatic joy and serenity as she 
passes from one key to another, improvising her own tunes. When 
she has finished, the leader immediately arises to interpret the message 
spoken in an unknown tongue: “The Lord is the strength of my life; 
of whom shall I be fearful? The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear?” Emotion and suggestibility now reign in the 
meeting. Arms move frantically, heads jerk so violently that some 
of the women are unable to keep their hats on, and speaking in tongues 
is heard in nearly every testimony that follows. This speaking in 
tongues varies from a mere rapid repetition of a few syllables to a 
complex combination of euphonious sounds. For instance, a girl 
in the meeting so loses her inhibitions that she jerks all over. Sud- 
denly she begins to speak in tongues, “ Yah-yah-yeh-yeh-yeh-yeh- 
yah-yah.” In contrast to this, another individual speaks somewhat 
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after the following manner, “ Kah-tah-lan-see-ah, oh-nee-han-see-ah, 
oh-nee-see-nee-nah,”’ etc. Of the two, the former is a novice, the 
latter an expert. 

After fifteen or twenty testimonies, the leader preaches. His 
theme is, “Coworkers with God.” He dwells for some time on the 
baptism in the Spirit. “The head, the understanding,” he says, 
“cannot perceive the Holy Ghost. He must enter the heart, the 
fleshly valvular heart. The Holy Spirit came in through my legs, 
November 20, 1906.” The sermon is followed by invitations. Those 
who are seeking the baptism of the Spirit are asked to gather in a 
back room for prayer, and those who desire conversion or healing 
are requested to kneel at the altar in the assembly-room. Then 
follows a scene of storm and stress in the main room. A woman at 
the altar throws herself upon the floor and writhes as though in the 
most excruciating pain. The elders pray over her a few moments. 
Soon she rises and goes away apparently at rest. 


It is clear that in all this suggestion® plays an important part. A 
suggestion is any idea, whether the result of an external or an 
internal stimulus, which results in action or belief without the ordinary 


amount of deliberation or criticism. Suggestibility is greatly increased 
by the formation of a psychological crowd,® that is, a group of persons 
who through reciprocal suggestion and imitation one of another, act 
as if a group mind had supplanted the various individual minds. 
The individual is swallowed up by the group, which has a character 
of its own. It is because of this that acts contrary to the ordinary 
character of the individual are commor in crowds and mobs. Revival 
_meetings, political conventions, student masses, and mobs offer 
examples of such crowds. It was suggestion that determined the 
place of the first outbreak of the revival in India, namely the Khassia 
Hills. These hills are the Welsh corner of the Indian mission field, 
8 Boris Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion (New York, 1898); Otto Stoll, Sug- 
gestion und Hypnotismus in der Volker psychologie (Leipzig, 1894); Walter Dill Scott, 
The Psychology of Public Speaking (Philadelphia, 1907); George A. Coe, “ Automatic 
Factors in Religious Experiences” (an article in process of publication in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics). 
9 Frederick Morgan Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals (New 
York, 1905), pp. 25-31; Gustave Le Bon, The Crowd (London, 1897). 
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and the missionaries there were in intimate communication with the 
Welsh revival. And again, inasmuch as the religious experiences 
of the New Testament were continually suggested to the revival 
groups, suggestion gives the cue to the close similarity of the phenom- 
ena of the present revival to those of the primitive church. 

But over and beyond the fact that the influence of suggestion is 
everywhere present in the revival, it is manifest that the individuals 
who have.such extreme experiences must be suggestible in an extra- 
ordinary degree. Suggestibility varies with stages of culture, with the 
age and sex of the individual, with temperamental traits, and with 
incidents of habit or of nervous condition. Consider, for example, 
the savage. Anything which has been presented to him through 
eye or ear, through dream or hallucination, he accepts as real and 
true. To doubt the traditions of the tribe which have been handed 
down to him through generations and taught him by his elders, never 
occurs tohim. What seems to him to be true he accepts as true with- 
out question. He has, in short, extreme nervous susceptibility 
with its inevitable accompaniment of extreme imitativeness, suggesti- 
bility, and lack of inhibitory control.*° The nervous and mental 
organism of people in a low stage of culture is in a plastic, unstable 
condition. They are controlled largely by their feelings, which often 
break through all restraint and assert complete mastery. It is not 
strange, therefore, that extreme instances of loss of control occur now 
and then among the less-developed peoples of the mission fields. 
The statement of one of the resident bishops of India to the effect that 
missionaries of ability and piety and experience have frequently been 
set aside to give way to some native who cannot read or write, or to a 
child, not infrequently a girl,?* is but an example of this. 

When, however, we turn to America and Europe, we would natu- 
rally expect less of this suggestibility and loss of rational control; but 
quite to the contrary, we have found that the phenomena have been 
at least equally extreme, though they have been less extensive than 
on the mission field. The people in America and Europe have been 

10 Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, pp. 10-24; Daniel G. Brinton, Re- 
ligions of Primitive Peoples (New York, 1897); James Bissett Pratt, The Psychology 
of Religious Beliefs (New York, 1907); George A. Coe, op. cit.; W. W. Skeat, Malay 
Magic (London, 1900). 

11 Frank W. Warne, The Revival in the Indian Church (New York, 1907), p. 24. 
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successful, in fact, in reproducing all the psychic phenomena of this 
class which are suggested in the New Testament. In the meetings 
that I witnessed, there has been a constant tendency to imitate 
the leader or some other person who had violent automatisms. John 
Sinclair, who claims to be the first person in Chicago to be “baptized 
in the Spirit,” received the blessing during special services conducted 
by a person who had received the blessing. I learned from Mr. Sin- 
clair that the principle of propagating the movement is that “there 
must be someone to transmit it.” 

The way in which feeling asserts itself at some of the meetings is 
illustrated by a scene I witnessed one Sunday afternoon. The stove 
in the rear of the assembly room suddenly came down with a crash. 
Mr. Sinclair forthwith stopped preaching and went to the rear to see 
what had happened. On his way back to the pulpit, he said, “We 
can expect ’most anything these days. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
Jesus would come just as unexpectedly.” The effect of his words 
was like magic. The entire congregation was thrown into the greatest 
excitement. Some threw up their hands, some screamed, some shook 
violently, some laughed aloud, and some spoke in tongues. 

This diagnosis of the social aspects of the phenomena in question 


can be reinforced by an examination of the development of the experi- 
ence in the individual. For this purpose, we may consider the pente- 
costal experience of Rev. A. E. Street. 


Some twelve years ago [he writes,] I began to long for Pentecost as described 
in the Bible and all these years have been praying for that baptism 
a year ago the burden of prayer became greater and greater, increasing until in 
February, night after night, I was waiting on the Lord until 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. ‘These were not hours of agonizing prayer, but rather a determined struggle 
to get quiet before him and to stop all my own thoughts and desires. 
required months to reach the lower parts of the valley of humiliation and be empty 
in thought. Finally I went to the mission at 328 W. Sixty-third St., Chicago, asking 
only one question, “‘ Why do I not receive the baptism?” . . . . The good friends 
prayed with me and said that nothing was wrong, I only needed to wait. 
They were right, for the first time that I knelt at the altar on Sunday afternoon, 
March 17, the power began to seize me and I laughed all through the following 
communion service. In the evening, at about 11 Pp. M.,I knelt with a few of the 
friends praying for me. (Elder Sinclair placed his hands on my head for a short 
time several times during the afternoon and evening.) After some little waiting 
I began to laugh or rather my body was used to laugh with increasing power 
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until I was flat on my back laughing at the top of my voice for over half an 
hour. On rising I found that I was drunk on the “ New Wine,” acting just 
like a drunken man in many ways and full of joy. On kneeling to meet the Lord 
again I was suddenly seized with irresistible power of beseeching with groanings. 
The power of this praying was too great for me to endure and suddenly my eyes 
opened to see Elder Sinclair, who was standing a few feet distant, fall as though 
he had been struck. I was relieved and in a few seconds was straight up in the 
air shouting “Glory” at the top of my voice. Again kneeling my eyes grew dark 
and I was rolled over onto the floor, lying there some time unconscious. Then 
coming to and kneeling I felt my jaws and mouth being worked by a strange 
force. In a few seconds some baby gibberish was uttered, then a few words in 
Chinese that I understood, and then several sentences in a strange tongue. This 
turned into singing and I did not speak again in tongues until Wednesday 

On Wednesday morning. . . . I began to sing the heavenly music at the top 
of my voice and during the entire half-hour, even while I was in the water in the 


On Thursday night I was awakened out of my sleep and began to pray for 
the gift of interpretation. After a few words the prayer was taken out of my 
control and the same mighty force that had prayed for me to come all the way 
uttered a few sentences asking for the gift. That seemed to be sufficient and 
all was quiet. Then for an hour I received a lesson in interpreting. A word 
was given in a strange tongue. This was followed by its English meaning and 
the two were repeated until it was plain that they meant the same. Then a short 
sentence was interpreted in the same way and finally a hymn. From that hour 
whenever anyone speaks in tongues the interpretation comes if I ask it.’’*? 


The striking psychic manifestations which we have in the remark- 
able religious experience of this man—and he is but one of many— 
have a direct relation to states of an essentially hypnotic kind. In 
the first place, there was a deliberate attempt on the part of Mr. Street 
to narrow his consciousness to the smallest possible point. He him- 
self confesses that after months of effort he succeeded in emptying 
his thought. He had now developed such a degree of suggestibility 
that it needed but the proper stimulus to produce the religious experi- 
ence heso much desired. This he received at the meeting he attended, 
Elder Sinclair actually placing his hands on his head. It was just 
then that automatic laughing began, and as this is a common occur- 
rence in the mission, the reason is not hard to surmise. From auto- 
matic laughing he advanced step by step, until he found himself 


12 “ Pentecostal Experience of Rev. A. E. Street,” Intercessory Missionary, June, 
1907 (Fort Wayne, Ind.). 
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uttering baby gibberish, which gradually passed over into a strange 
tongue and finally into singing in tongues. This is apparently typical. 
When glossolalia, or tongue-speaking, first appears, it is purely auto- 
matic and resembles “baby gibberish.” There are motor automa- 
tisms of all the organs of speech, and at the same time nervous excite- 
ment causes labored breathing. As time passes, a selective process 
through autosuggestion and self-imitation begins, of which the indi- 
vidual may or may not be fully conscious, and thus the simple repeti- 
tion of a few syllables develops into what appears to be a new language. 
We also gather from Mr. Street’s description that autosuggestion and 
self-imitation were the main factors in the development of the gift 
of interpretation. What he and many others describe as the baptism 
in the Spirit has been the product of nervous instability, loss of inhib- 
itory control, suggestion, and a sudden shifting of ideas from the sub- 
conscious"? into the focus of attention. 

But why do these people think that the sensory and motor auto- 
matisms which appear in connection with the revival are the product 
of the Holy Spirit working within them? Why do they attach reli- 
gious importance to these things which in and of themselves have no 
religious content? ‘To answer these questions it will be necessary 
to trace to its origin the belief in spirit possession. 

It cannot have been long, before primitive man began to observe 
differences between the automatic and the voluntary, between those 
acts over which he had control and those that came of themselves, 
perhaps even against his desire. His belief in animism, in the sense 
that all nature is animated by a life similar to his own and that separa- 
ble spirits exist and pass from one object to another, stimulated the 
further belief that automatic actions were caused by a spirit taking 
possession of the body and controlling the muscles. Moreover, since 
the visions and hallucinations were favored by the same nervous con- 
dition that caused motor automatisms, and since both sensory and 
motor automatisms frequently occurred simultaneously, they were 
attributed to the same cause. “Automatic speech, automatic deeds 
of extraordinary strength or skill, uncontrolled rage in battle, epilepsy, 


13 James Rowland Angell, Psychology (New York, 1904), pp. 66, 395 ff.; William 
James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 1902), pp. 193, 234; Joseph 
Jastrow, The Subconscious (Boston and New York, 1906). 
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insanity, even random spasmodic contractions and contentless trances 
were interpreted as possession by a god or spirit.’’*4 

Passing to the early history of Israel, we find that precisely these 
beliefs were held by the Hebrews in early times. The Spirit of God 
was thought to come upon or take possession of certain individuals 
and act in the endowment of such charismatic gifts as prophecy (I 
Sam. 10:6; 19:9, 20, 23, 24), skill in ruling (Gen. 41:38), prowess in 
war (Judg. 6:34), bodily strength (Judg. 14:6), and skill in interpre- 
tation of dreams.'S The strength of the popular hero and the frenzies 
and visions of the prophet were alike attributed to the working of 
the Spirit. 

This view of the relation of the Spirit of God to man underwent 
some change in the period immediately following the exile, but by 
the first century B.c. the influence of Greek thought upon the Jews 
had produced Alexandrian Judaism, in which the Spirit of God was 
used to account for ecstasy as it had been in the earlier and cruder 
stage of Hebrew thought. Thus the matter stood at the beginning of 
the New Testament period, and in the primitive Christian community 
the idea of the charismatic Spirit again came into great prominence. 
As in the earliest period of Hebrew history the ecstatic visions, fren- 
zies, and utterings of the prophets were considered evidences of the 
presence of the Spirit, so in the primitive church hallucinations and 
glossolalia were attributed to the Holy Spirit.*® 

St. Paul, who himself spoke with tongues (I Cor. 14:18), affirms 
that speaking in tongues is unintelligible and needs interpretation 
(I Cor. 14:2,5). The only account which differs from this is Acts 2: 
1-3, where the author states that those filled with the Spirit spoke 
other languages. When we take into consideration that this is a 
unique instance in New Testament history, that the history of religion 
knows of no such phenomenon, and that St. Paul, who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the gift of tongues, describes speaking in tongues 

14 George A. Coe, op. cit. 


18 Irving F. Wood, The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature (New York, 1904), 
Pp. 5 ff., 34. 

16 Otto Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity (New York, 1906), pp. 13 ff.; Alexander 
B. Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity (New York, 1894), p. 244; The Spirit 
of God in Biblical Literature, pp. 162 ff.; Encyclopedia Biblica (New York, 1903), 
Vol. IV, article, “Spiritual Gifts,” cols. 4761-65. 
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as unintelligible, we must consider that portion of the narrative 
unhistorical which makes speaking in tongues a language with which 
the individual is absolutely unfamiliar. 

At this point, a comparison of the extreme psychic phenomena 
which occur in connection with the present revival, with the experi- 
ences of the primitive church is almost inevitable, first because the 
movement itself challenges comparison by definitely affirming that 
these phenomena are a reproduction of Pentecostal experiences, and 
secondly because of the prima facie similarity between the two. 

We observe in the first place that there is more than a superficial 
similarity in the methods by which these phenomena have been pro- 
duced; and when we remember the simple fact of the essential simi- 
larity of human minds, we naturally infer that the results will be 
similar. According to the New Testament account, Pentecost came 
in the form of an extreme religious experience after ten days of pray- 
ing and waiting. Compare these antecedents with such expressions 
as that the revival broke out as a result of “expectation, preparedness, 
and fellowship in prayer.”*7 In Mukti, a general prayer band of five 
hundred and fifty met twice daily, and in addition to this, thirty young 
women met every day to pray for the enduement of power, until the 
blessing came upon them. Moreover, when we are told that Miss 
Abrams had given some definite teaching on the subject of the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, we are not surprised that the experience that fol- 
lowed took the form of that described in the New Testament. These 
young women in Mukti had in mind precisely that blessing. 

In my investigation in Chicago, I made inquiry of several persons 
who had received this blessing, and I found that they believed them- 
selves possessed, in the ancient sense, by the Holy Spirit. And paral- 
lel with this is the belief that disease or any morbid condition of the 
personality, such as epilepsy, insanity, etc., is caused by possession 
by an evil spirit. One young man told me that the Holy Spirit came 
in through his side; a colored man said that the Spirit entered by 
way of his mouth; and Mr. Sinclair announced, as previously stated, 
that he received the Spirit through his legs. Now this idea of posses- 
sion is, as we have seen, the New Testament position, and we are 
justified in saying that in this regard there is a close agreement between 

17 Revival in India, p. 30. 
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the recent so-called pentecostal blessings and the day of Pentecost 
itself. 

What, however, do we find when we turn tothe speaking in tongues ? 
In the revival meetings in Chicago I heard a hundred or more persons 
speaking in tongues. While it is true that no two spoke exactly 
alike, yet in all that number I heard no one speak in any of the six 
languages with which I am acquainted. In its simplest form, it has 
been a mere babbling or screeching; and where it was more developed, 
there has been a constant tendency toward a repetition of certain 
syllables. 

Quite in contrast to this, there are reports of a language being 
actually spoken in this way. In a letter written by Albert Norton 
from Dhond, Poona District, India, March 21, 1907, the statement 
is made that he heard a Hindi woman, who was rescued in the famine 
of 1897, pray in English, “O, the love! the love! the love! the love! 
O, the love of Jesus! O, my precious Lord! my precious Lord! O, 
my precious child!’’** In this prayer there are nine English words. 
A short time after reading Mr. Norton’s letter, 1 had opportunity 
to ask a missionary who himself is acquainted with the work at Mukti, 
whether or not English is taught and used in the schools there. His 
reply was in the affirmative. An experience of more than six years 
on the Chinese mission field warrants me in saying that there are 
many illiterate natives who through contact with foreigners have 
learned many more than nine English words. Moreover, in the in- 
stance of a considerable number of girls and women in the mission 
schools, there is a decided reluctance to use the English that has 
actually been acquired. Given the right emotional condition, most 
of these would be able to utter a prayer in English, richer and better 
than the one quoted. Whenever there has been an automatic prayer 
offered in a real language, some acquaintance with that particular 
language has doubtless preceded it. 

Furthermore, the speaking in tongues has been put to a practical 
test by the tongue-speakers themselves. Missionary S. C. Todd of 
the Bible Missionary Society, Macao, China, in an article published 
in the Baptist Argus (Louisville, Ky.), January 23, 1908, cites 


18 Albert Norton, “Speaking in Tongues in India,” Intercessory Missionary, 
June, 1907 (Fort Wayne, Ind.). 
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eighteen different instances of men and women gifted with tongues, 
who had gone to India, China, and Japan during the past few years. 
These persons expected to speak at once to the people in their own 
tongues, but all have been sad failures. Mr. Todd writes that he 
and his wife took two of these deluded persons into their home and 
thus saved them from slow but actual starvation. Our conclusion 
then is that this modern speaking in tongues, like that of the primitive 
church, is unintelligible, and that in this regard, too, there is close 
agreement. 

As for the “tongues of fire” which are reported to have been seen 
over the heads of Christians in the present revival, and the “rushing 
of a mighty wind” which has been heard by numbers, it is sufficient 
to point out that these hallucinations coincide, even as to detail, with 
the phenomena of the day of Pentecost. 

When we sum up our conclusions, we find that, considered from 
a psychological view-point, the phenomena of the present baptism 
of the Spirit agree, both as to origin and as to the experiences them- 
selves, with the description given of similar phenomena in the New 
Testament, and that they are a recrudescence of psychic phenomena 
of a low stage of culture. 





THE RED HEIFER 


PROFESSOR HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


The history of biblical interpretation has many curious chapters, 
perhaps none more curious than those which deal with the Jewish 
purifications. The aim of the present essay is to illustrate this fact 
by a single example. In the nineteenth chapter of the book of 
Numbers we read how the people are to bring a red cow’ to Moses 
and Aaron who in turn are to hand her over to Eleazar, son of Aaron. 
She is then to be led out of the camp where she is to be slain. The 
priest is to sprinkle of her blood toward the sanctuary seven times. 
The rest of the blood and the whole carcass, including the skin and 
the contents of the intestines, are to be burnt, and the priest is to 
throw into the fire cedar wood, scarlet stuff, and hyssop. After the 
burning the ashes are to be carefully collected and kept in a clean 
place. Their use is for ritual cleansing; that is, when persons or 
things are Levitically defiled by the presence of a human corpse, or 
by contact with human remains, or with a grave, they must be purified 
by being sprinkled with water in which some of these ashes have 
been mixed. The chapter emphatically affirms that all who have 
part in this rite and any who handle the ashes afterward are thereby 
themselves made Levitically unclean; its second section defines the 
nature and extent of the infection for which it provides a remedy; 
and its conclusion is a threat of excommunication on whoever, being 
thus defiled, neglects to use the appointed means of purification. 

The wording of the passage presents no difficulties and the text 
does not seem to have suffered in transmission. Slight changes 
suggested by the versions do not seriously affect the sense, and we 
may fairly say that we know what the legislator intended to enjoin. 
But when we try to bring this rite into relation with modern ideas 
of a divinely revealed system of worship our perplexities are neither 

t The versions have heifer following the lead of the Greek, and this, as we shall 
see, is in accord with Jewish tradition. 
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few nor small. Why is not the law grouped with other laws of 
purification? If a sin-offering is here prescribed why should it be 
offered outside the camp when a stringent rule* requires all sacrifices 
to be slain at the altar? The fundamental difficulty is met in ac- 
counting for the defilement wrought by the presence of death. But 
we are puzzled further by the prescription of red as the color of the 
victim, for nowhere else does the law regulate the color of the sacri- 
fices. Of less moment is the requirement of a female victim though 
this seems contrary to Mosaic custom; for the sin offerings (at least 
those which are brought for the people at large, as seems to be the 
case here) are elsewhere males. We ask again why scarlet stuff, 
cedar, and hyssop appear in the ceremony, for though they are used 
in another rite of cleansing they are not there burnt. More serious 
is the double effect of the ashes, for while they cleanse the unclean 
they defile the clean. Even the priest who has charge of the ceremony 
cannot enter the sanctuary until the end of the day and then only 
after the ritual bath. As historical students we are impressed by 
the fact that although the law commands that these ashes be kept 
always on hand for purification no mention of them is found anywhere 
else in the Old Testament. 

That there is room here for the ingenuity of the commentator 
is evident, and it is this which now concerns us. It is of course 
possible to take the attitude of the simple believer and not to inquire 
into the reason of what is revealed. Such was the attitude of the 
earliest Jewish students. They did not inquire why the law was 
given, but sought only to define as exactly as possible what the law 
actually demands. Their work has come down to us in a treatise 
of the Mishna devoted to this subject. Here we learn the limits 
of age which make the cow suitable or unsuitable for the rite; the 
casuists insist that two hairs of any color except red make her un- 
suitable for sacrifice; they give minute directions for the priest who 
is to conduct the service; they prescribe that the ashes, when gathered, 
shall be kept in three places, and they guard the use of them with the 
punctiliousness which meets us in other parts of the Talmud. This 


2 Lev. 17:8 f. 3 Lev. 4:14. 
4 The exception in Num. 31:19, which is obviously an example intended to show 
how the ashes should be used, only emphasizes the silence elsewhere. 
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Halachic exegesis has left its mark also on the so-called Jerusalem 
Targum to this chapter, and its results are set forth in great detail 
by Maimonides.’ 

Many later Jewish expositors seem to take the ground that it is 
useless or even sacrilegious to inquire into the meaning of the law, 
and that their duty is done when they have thus defined what it 
enjoins. They call attention to the phrase “This is the statute of 
the law” with which the passage begins, and find in it an intimation 
that this command, like some others, was imposed by the sovereign 
will of God, a monarch who gives no reasons for his decrees. In 
fact this word “statute” is used in some other cases of perplexing 
regulations.° The early commentary, called the Midrash, declares 
that Solomon himself did not know the reason of the law, and that 
he had this chapter in mind when he wrote: “I said I will be wise 
but it was far from me.”’ Some scholars affirm that the explanation 
had been vouchsafed to Moses alone, while others go so far as to 
assert that the Almighty Himself found this section of his law a 
worthy object of investigation, and that he was found engaged 
upon it by Moses when he ascended to the mount.’ 

Yet, however firmly the believer may hold to the Scripture as the 
law given for him to obey without question, questions will arise. 
The Bible as a revelation must have treasures of wisdom for the 
student. If they do not lie on the surface so much the more reason 
for digging deeper. Even if inclined to rest in the letter one is driven 
to inquire further by the scoffs of the unbeliever. So it was with 
the Jews. At a very early day they were obliged to meet the cavils 
of those who pointed out that the rite of the heifer was very like what 
the heathen call magic.® It was inevitable that in answer to such 


5s R. Mosis Maimonidis Tractatus de Vacca ruja. Latinitate donatus ab Andrea 
Christophoro Zellero (1711). The Mishna tract is entitled Para and an English 
translation of it will be found in Barclay, The Talmud (1878). ‘The Targum is printed 
in the fourth volume of Walton’s Polyglott and elsewhere. 

6 A considerable part of my wisdom comes from the dissertation of J. B. Carpzov, 
De Vacca ruja, altera eaque dogmatica (1692). The first or exegetical part of thisa 
treatise I have not seen. The difficulties of the Jewish commentators are illustrated 
by Carpzov at length, pp. 8-19. 

7 Koh. 7:23 f.; cf. Wiinsche, Der Midrasch Bemidbar Rabba (1885), p. 460. 

8 Wiinsche, Midrasch, p. 465. 9 Ibid., cf. Carpzov, p. 11. 
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objections a rational explanation of the law should be sought. It 
was fortunate for the ancient expositor that he was not confined to 
the literal meaning of his text but could take refuge in the allegorical 
method. 

Our passage easily lent itself to this treatment, and even where 
men expressly asserted that the full understanding was not to be 
expected until the coming of Elijah,*® the temptation was strong to 
make parts of the chapter teach in symbols. The guide to the 
symbol was naturally the analogy of Scripture. In this case the 
analogy was not one that suggests itself to the superficial observer. 
It was found in the connection of cow and calf, the calf being the 
golden calf which the Israelites had set up at Horeb. The cow, 
said the rabbis, must purge away the guilt of the calf, and the parable 
was put forward of a slave woman whose little son had made a litter 
while playing about the royal palace. It is in the nature of things 
that the mother should be called upon to clean up after him. So 
the cow was sacrificed to cleanse the guilt of the calf, and the red 
color of the victim was a reminder of the red color of the idol.** This 
explanation, if it can so be called, can never have been regarded as 
more than an ingenious fancy. 

More serious, however, is the attempt which would make the heifer 
a type of Israel. This also is based on the analogy of Scripture, 
for Hosea declares that Israel is rebellious like an unruly cow.*? 
The heifer is to be unused to the yoke because Israel has thrown off 
the yoke of the law; she is to be red because the young men of Israel 
are more ruddy than rubies; she is to be without blemish because the 
bride in the Song is perfect and without spot;? her being led out of 
camp typifies the Babylonian exile; the slaughter and burning of 
the victim pictures the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar; 
the command to burn skin, blood, and entrails indicates that noble 
and base-born were alike involved in destruction; the cedar, scarlet, 


10 According to Spencer, De Legibus Hebraeorum, p. 356. 


11 Even Izaaki, though he deprecates inquiry into the reason for the law, quotes 
this reason or justification from Moses ha-Darshan. 


12 Hosea 4:16; the Hebrew word used is the same as in our passage. 


13 Canticles 5:2, 6:9, 4:7; Lamentations 4:7. 
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and hyssop point to the three faithful men who were thrown into 
the fiery furnace, and the ashes represent Israel in exile.*4 

The ingenuity with which the comparison is wrought out is 
calculated to impress the reader until he discovers that the heifer 
may be made with almost equal facility the type of Israel’s enemies. 
For some of the rabbis find that the heifer is Egypt, which is called 
a beautiful heifer;*5 the red color of the animal is an allusion to 
Babylon which is the head of gold in Nebuchadrezzar’s dream; 
she is perfect to point to the empire of the Medes which favored the 
Jews; without blemish because Alexander bowed down to the high- 
priest; umyoked to symbolize Rome which never submitted to the 
yoke of the law. The burning then signifies the destruction of all 
these kingdoms at the hand of God, and the consumption of blood, 
flesh, skin, and entrails, shows that high and low, rich and poor, are 
to perish together.*® 

The elasticity of the method may be illustrated by another ex- 
ample. This time the heifer bodies forth the law and its study. 
She is perfect because the law is perfect; unyoked because he who 
gives himself to the study of the law is free from the yoke of the 
gentiles; she is given into the hand of the priest to show that divine 
help is needed in this study; led outside the camp, because this study 
should be carried on in solitude; she is slain and her blood is drawn 
by the priest to show that the law must not be studied superficially 
but in its inner meaning; her blood, sprinkled toward the sanctuary, 
shows that the law must be studied in accordance with tradition.*? 

Among the typologists a special place must be reserved for the 
philosophers. First comes the psychologist who discovers that the 
heifer signifies the body of man. She is red because the body is the 
source of sin; unyoked because the body, or matter, does not subject 
itself to the law of God; she is given to the priest to show that the 
body should be subservient to the spirit. Next is one who may be 


14 From the Yalkut, cited by Carpzov, pp. 73 f. A variant makes the cedar and 
hyssop represent noble and base-born; cf. Surenhuys’ Mishna, VI, Praefatio, folio H. 


18 Jer. 46:20. 

16 Friedmann, Pesihta Rabbati (1880), folio 65. Other Jewish authors are quoted 
by Carpzov. 

17 Abarbanel, cited by Carpzov, pp. 83 f. 
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called a natural philosopher. He finds the significance of the red 
color in the fact that the blood which is red is the cause of death 
by its corruption, and the ceremony pollutes those who have part 
in it because the heifer carries away the pollution of the camp. Ris- 
ing higher as he goes on, this author finds a cosmic significance in 
the seven sprinklings; for they are intended to set forth the seven 
classes of existences, namely: unformed matter, mineral forms, 
vegetables, animals, men, angels, and God. Another thinker argues 
from the fourfold occurrence of the word IMp™® that the Scripture 
points to the fourfold composition of man, he being made up of soul, 
body, good impulse, and evil desire. In this case the heifer evidently 
represents the evil desire since she is unyoked. The ashes both 
pollute and cleanse because the evil desire leads men to sin, but at 
the same time gives them the opportunity to obtain merit if they 
will only be steadfast in resisting. The logical conclusion is not 
lacking: if the heifer typifies the evil desire, then the fire which con- 
sumes her is a type of the fire of Gehenna which awaits the sinner. 
A heresy seems to creep in when this theory goes on to argue that the 
burning of the heifer to ashes proves that the punishment of the 
sinner lasts only till by the natural process of decay his flesh has 
dissolved into its original elements. But the heresy is at least par- 
tially extenuated by the observation that notorious sinners have 
flesh tough enough to resist decay a long time.*® 

The Cabbalists should of course have a place in this list. An 
obscure text like the one before us is the very one to attract their 
attention. They seem, however, to have found so much material 
for speculation in the earlier portions of the Pentateuch that they 
did not reach the later books. The most that an industrious explorer 
has been able to discover is that they identified the heifer with the 
oral law, and also with the divine emanation or attribute (one of 
the ten Sephiroth) named Justice.?° 

In these ways Jewish expositors seek to get a lesson from a passage 
which in its literal sense has nothing to teach them. Faint echoes 


18 Ex. 25:2; 27:20; Lev. 24:2; and our passage. 
19 These speculations of Jewish thinkers are all taken from Carpzov, who gives 
citations at length. 


20 Carpzov, Ppp. 53-59- 
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of their theories are found to the present day even in quarters where 
we should hardly expect them. The Jewish Encyclopaedia, for 
example, edifies its readers by telling them that the majestic cedar 
of Lebanon represents pride, and hyssop represents humility.** 
Among Christian scholars to whom we now turn we shall find many 
similar survivals.** In fact both parties held that the text must 
contain mysteries. Only the Christians had a key which the Jews 
refused. That key was given in the New Testament. The funda- 
mental principle was: “Eadem sunt in Vetere et Novo; ibi obum- 
brata, hic revelata; ibi praefigurata, hic manifesta.”*3 The heifer 
then not only typifies Christ but any and all of the New Testament 
doctrines. She teaches for example that the flesh is the seat of sin; 
we slay the cow when we mortify the flesh, and we offer with her 
faith, hope, and charity set forth visibly in the cedar wood, scarlet, 
and hyssop.*4 The double effect of the lustral water, purifying 
the unclean but defiling the clean, typifies the results of preaching 
the Gospel which is well known to be a savor of life to some, but a 
savor of death to others.?5 Again the heifer is a type of the sacra- 
ment of penance or of the whole body of Christian doctrine.*° Even 
Protestant commentators are influenced by these theories though 


they attempt to hold to Christ as the antitype.?’ 

The New Testament itself made a modest beginning with the 
allegorical application of our passage, for the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says: “For if the blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes of a heifer 
sprinkling them that have been defiled, sanctify to the cleanness of 
the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal spirit offered himself without blemish to God, cleanse your 


at Vol. X, p. 345. 

22 An interesting example is Grotius’ adoption of Philo’s theory that the mingling 
of ashes and water in the lustration is to teach man that he is made of those elements 
and that self-knowledge is the best purification; cf. his Admnotationes to this chapter. 


23 Augustine, Quaestionum in Heptateuchum Libri Septem (Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, Vol. XXXIV, col. 732). 

24 Gregory the Great, Moralium Liber VI, 37 (Migne, Vol. LXXV, col. 761). 

25 Deyling, Observationum Sacrarum, Pars III, p. ror. 

26 See the passages in Carpzov, pp. 146, 152, ff., 163. 

27 An example is Baumgarten cited by Kurtz in his article, Studien und Kritiken, 
1846, p. 678. 
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conscience from dead works to serve the living God.”** It may 
be said that the passage does not make the heifer directly typical 
of Christ; that it simply argues from a fact conceded by both Jews 
and gentiles. But the argument of the epistle is to show that the 
whole Levitical service is an adumbration of Christ, and the appli- 
cation of this principle to each particular ordinance was easily made. 
We are not much surprised therefore when the Epistle of Barnabas 
elaborates the type without reserve. The author says: 


And what think you this type was—that it was enjoined on Israel that the 
men who were sinners should offer a heifer and slay it and burn it; that then boys 
should take the ashes in vessels and should bind scarlet wool around a stick (see 
here again is the type of the cross, both the scarlet wool and the hyssop); and 
that thus the boys should sprinkle the people one by one, that they might be 
cleansed from their sins? Consider how it is said to you in a similitude: The 
calf is Jesus; the men who make the offering are the sinners who brought him 

And the boys who sprinkle are those who preach to us the good 
tidings of remission of sins and cleansing of heart And why are there three 
boys that sprinkle? In witness of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, because these 
men were great with God. And why was the wool upon the stick? Because 
the kingdom rests upon the cross, and because they who hope upon him will live 
forever.?9 


The author does not confine himself to the biblical text but 
describes the ceremony as he supposes it to be performed. His data 
are in general accord with Jewish tradition—the employment of 
boys to mingle the ashes and the water, for example. In one point 
he makes a serious deviation from his text. This is where he sub- 
stitutes a calf for the heifer. When we reflect that the gender of the 
sacrifice is a real obstacle to the parallel between type and antitype 
we can hardly acquit the writer of violent treatment of his subject. 
Yet the determination to find a type of Christ was so strong that no 
one seems to have objected to this incongruity, and the interpretation 
passed into Christian tradition. 

As evidence of this I will cite at once the greatest of the Fathers, 
Augustine, who holds that the heifer signifies the human nature 
(carnem) of Christ; it is a female because the weaker sex properly 
sets forth the weakness of the flesh; the red color foreshadows the 
cruel passion; the sinlessness of the Savior is shown by the heifer’s 


28 Heb. 9:13 f. 29 Ep. Barnabae, chap. viii. 
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freedom from the yoke; the victim was handed over to Eleazar, the 
future high priest, to indicate that the true sacrifice will be offered 
in the future (future to the Old Testament, that is) dispensation; 
the sprinkling of the blood toward the sanctuary speaks for itself; 
it was done seven times because the number seven is the one which 
pertains to spiritual things; the fire which burned the heifer pre- 
figures the resurrection of Christ, through which he entered the 
heavenly life; the cedar, scarlet, and hyssop correspond to the three 
graces of hope, love, and faith; those who burned the heifer are the 
men who buried the body of Jesus; the ashes which purify the un- 
clean prefigure the preaching of the Gospel which converts sinners; 
the water of sprinkling is the sacrament of baptism, and the hyssop 
with which it is applied is faith; finally the threat of excommunica- 
tion uttered against those who neglect the rite really warns us of the 
punishment of those who refuse this sacrament.3° 

So complete a demonstration could not fail to impress succeeding 
generations. Among Catholic scholars it would be most thoroughly 
adopted. But even Protestants, though nominally rejecting the 
allegorical method, retained a typology which allowed them to adorn 
their exposition with many allegorical features. With them the 
sprinkling no longer typifies baptism, but teaches the imputation 
of the merits of Christ, and emphasis is laid upon the cleansing from 
dead works rather than cleansing from sins in general. But the 
substance of the exposition is the same. Carpzov is moved to his 
thorough study of this chapter by the belief that the chief end of 
all the ceremonial laws is the adumbration of Christ, and Zeller 
re-edits Maimonides’ treatise with the same faith.3* The latter 
quotes, with approval, L’Empereur’s demonstration that the location 
of the sacrifice of the heifer (the Mount of Olives) was the place of 
Jesus’ agony—a coincidence too striking (as both authors regard 
it) to be accidental.3* Gerhard, the great theologian, sees in the 
burning victim Christ on the cross consumed by the fire of love, 
while to others the fire typifies the eternal Spirit by which Jesus offers 
himself to God. The cleansing is then good Protestant justification 


3° Quaest. in Heptateuchum (Migne, XXXIV, col. 733 ff.). 


31 Carpzov, pp. 59, 152, 171; Zeller, Prefatio. 
32 L’Empereur, Talmudis Babylonici Codex Middoth (1630), pp. 14, 58. 
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and sanctification. The sacrifice was a means of grace to the Jews 
before the coming of Christ so far as they applied to themselves the 
blood of Christ by faith.3s A detailed exposition may be found in 
Matthew Poole’s Annotationss+ which probably well represent the 
older English expositors. He says that the red color of the heifer 
was adapted to set forth the bloody nature and complexion of sin, 
and also the human nature of Christ and especially his blood from 
which this water and all other rites had their purifying virtue; the 
heifer’s being without blemish made her a fit type of Christ, while 
her being unyoked may signify either that Christ was free from the 
yoke of the law until for our sakes he took upon himself our yoke, 
or that Christ was not drawn or forced to undertake our burden but 
did voluntarily choose it; the heifer was brought without the camp 
partly because it was reckoned an unclean and accursed thing, being 
laden (ceremonially) with the sins of all the people, and partly 
because Christ was to suffer without the camp; the sprinkling of the 
blood before the sanctuary was by way of atonement or satisfaction; 
the burning of the victim signified the sharp and grievous suffering 
of Christ for our sin, and the priest was made unclean by this rite 
to show the imperfection of the Levitical priesthood, but also to show 
that Christ, though without sin in himself, was reputed by men and 
judged by God as an unclean and sinful person by reason of our sins 
which were laid upon him; the cleansing on the third day typifies the 
resurrection of Christ and that on the seventh shows that our per- 
fection in this life is gradual and not complete until we come to that 
eternal Sabbath which the seventh day respects; the living water 
used in the purification manifestly points to the Holy Spirit, who is 
often compared to water and by whom alone true purification is 
accomplished. Finally we read: 


It is strange that the same water should cleanse one person and defile another; 
but God would have it so, partly to teach us that it did not cleanse by any virtue 
in itself or in the work done, but only by virtue of God’s appointment; partly to 
mind the Jews of the imperfection of their priesthood and their ritual purifications 
and expiations, and consequently of the necessity of a better priesthood and 
sacraments and way of purifying which these outward rites did point to; partly 


33, These I have taken from Carpzov, pp. 150, 156, 161. 
34 Annotations upon the Holy Bible, 4th ed., 1700. 
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to show that the efficacy of God’s ordinances doth not depend upon the person or 
quality of his ministers, because the same person who was polluted himself did 
and could cleanse others. 


The reader will see that a whole body of divinity is thus evolved 
from this chapter. Minor details may be gathered by a careful 
gleaning among the commentators as, for example, that the cedar 
which is thrown into the midst of the flame corresponds to the lance 
which pierced the side of Jesus.35 Others see in the cedar a type 
of the exaltation of Christ, in the hyssop his humiliation, and in the 
scarlet stuff his bloody sacrifice. Subsequent commentators have 
not had the courage to present so complete a picture as Poole or his 
editors, yet some features of the tradition, as we may now call it, 
appear down to recent times. . Matthew Henry is perhaps the most 
highly esteemed of English commentators. He affirms that the 
sacrifice of the heifer “was typical of the death and sufferings of 
Christ, by which he intended not only to satisfy God’s justice but 
also to purify and pacify our consciences, that we may not only have 
peace with God but peace in our own bosoms.” He learns from the 
uncleanness of those who were concerned in the rite that all who had 
a hand in putting Christ to death contracted guilt thereby.3° Similar 
details might be quoted from Adam Clarke, Thomas Scott, the 
Comprehensive Commentary, and others. The persistence of tradi- 
tion may be illustrated from an American publication, the once 
widely read Notes of George Bush. This author, after examining 
various theories, decides that we may safely consider the burning of 
the heifer to represent the excruciating sufferings of Christ; its ashes 
are then the permanent merits of this sacrifice; the running or living 
water means the power and grace of the Holy Spirit, called the 
water of life and the laver of regeneration; while the mixture of 
ashes and water fitly represents the inseparable union which exists 
between the justification and sanctification of the sinner; the heifer 
was given to Eleazar not only to signify that our Lord’s sacrifice of 
himself was to be at a distance in the succession of the priesthood, 


35 Zeller, p. 402. The same author gives in tabular form the corresponding 
features of type and antitype embracing sixteen items, pp. 500 ff. 

36 An Exposition on the Old and New Testaments by Matthew Henry, late Min- 
ister of the Gospel, 4th ed., 1737. 
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but also to represent in Eleazar that whole sanctified body which 
Peter styles “a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, 
a peculiar people, to whom Christ was given by the Father for sanc- 
tification and deliverance. He adds that the red color typifies the 
blood of Christ, shed in the passion, and adopts other points with 
which we are already familiar—that the defilement of the persons 
employed in the rite points to the imperfection of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances, also that it prefigures the guilt of those who crucified Jesus, 
and, further, that the purification on the third day foreshadows the 
resurrection of Christ, while that on the seventh day indicates that 
our sanctification in this life is gradual.37 One rubs his eyes and 
looks again at the date to see whether this book was really published 
in the nineteenth century, and asks himself to what end the Reformers 
rejected the allegorical method. 

The thoroughness with which German scholars wrought at all 
theological science in the last century leads us to turn to them, but 
the result cannot be said to be any great addition to our knowledge. 
The orthodox are under the bias of the typical interpretation and 
even the more liberal show traces of its influence. A well-known 
standard work bears the significant title: Symbolism of the Mosaic 
Ritual,3* and an elaborate essay devoted to the chapter now under 
discussion is entitled: “On the Symbolical Value of the Rite for 
Removing the Uncleanness Contracted by Contact with a Dead 
Body.’”’3® Not to leave us in doubt on the orthodox view, Hengsten- 
berg roundly affirms that all the purifications in the books of Moses 
have symbolical and typical character.4° Yet in spite of this agree- 
ment in principle these scholars are not agreed in the interpretation 
of our chapter. The greater part of Kurtz’ essay (seventy-three 
pages) is an argument against Hengstenberg. The latter had 
affirmed that the red color of the heifer is significant of sin, while 
Kurtz holds with equal firmness that it denotes life. Kurtz, again, 
holds that the victim is a female because the female is the source of 


37 Notes Critical and Practical on the Book of Numbers, by George, Bush New 
York, 1858, pp. 272-80. 

38 Symbolik des Mosaischen Kultus von K. C. W. F. Bahr, Heidelberg, 1839. 

39 By Kurtz in the Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1846. 

4° Christologie des alten Testamentes? (1885), II, 299. 
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life, while his opponent argues that a female was chosen because the 
Hebrew word for sin is of the feminine gender.** Both these scholars 
were earnest and devout defenders of orthodoxy. It did not occur 
to either one that if interpretations so diverse could be given to the 
same passage there must be some fault of method. Yet the obsession 
of the commentators infected the dogmatic theologians. A book 
once regarded with high favor, and perhaps still read, has the title: 
Typology of Scripture, or the Doctrine of Types Investigated in Its 
Principles and Applied to the Explanation of the Earlier Revelations 
of God Considered as Preparatory Exhibitions of the Leading Truths 
of the Gospel.4* Did space permit, quotations from this book might 
be given as irrational as any from the Fathers. 

This long search brings us to one conclusion: The whole theory 
of types and allegories must be given up simply because it leads 
nowhither. It is inconceivable that if God wished to teach all the 
beautiful and profound doctrines found by the expositors in this text, 
he would have wrapped them up in so obscure a transaction, and 
left us without a hint of his real intent and purpose. We turn then 
to the rationalists who at any rate have rejected the allegorical inter- 
pretation. And of the most of them it is true that they see what 
the real problem is. For what we want first to know is why the 
presence of a dead body produces defilement. The attempts of the 
theologians to explain the reason are particularly unfortunate. 
One says that the law proceeded on the hypothesis that human 
nature was wholly infected by sin. Another says that bodily states 
are described as defiling in order to awaken the sense of sin; while 
still another declares that the dead are unclean because the revolting 
and polluting effects of natural death are due to the power of spiritual 
death.43 All these are without warrant in the Old Testament, and 


4t This surely verges on the trivial, and shows the straits into which he is brought 
who will explain everything. It is amusing to note also that when Hengstenberg 
makes the cedar and hyssop represent the majesty and forgiving love of God, Kurtz 
retorts that these could not be burned. The reader who is interested may examine 
the confused and obscure language under which Keil attempts to conceal his inability to 
carry out his typological explanation, Biblische Archdologie?, p. 309. 

42 By Patrick Fairbairn, American ed., 1857. 

43 Keil, Archdologie, pp. 295, 303; Bahr, II, 464; Bush, p. 279. Similar views 
are found of course in the older treatises as, for example, in Deyling, Observationes, 
III, go. 
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these authors would probably confess in their better moments that 
the emphasis laid by the ceremonial law on ritual defilement would 
obscure the vision concerning ethical shortcomings. On the other 
hand the various rationalistic explanations do not seem to help us 
much. Maimonides** says that the system of clean and unclean 
was ordained to inculcate reverence for the sanctuary. If it were 
allowed to every man to approach God as often as he chose, access 
to the Presence would be undervalued. There is here a vague 
apprehension that these regulations are concerned with access to the 
sanctuary. But it is almost unthinkable that God would impose 
arbitrary restrictions to keep men away from worship. Especially 
in the time of bereavement, when they most need divine consolation, 
we should expect him to invite them near. That the rite of purifica- 
tion is concerned with approach to God is recognized sometimes even 
by those who are swamped in their theological theories. Thus 
Bahr recognizes that “purification means restoration to communion 
with God which has been disturbed by contact with death.’’45 This 
is refreshing, yet it brings us only a little way. Why has death 
disturbed the communion with God? 

The reason for this disturbance has usually been sought in the 
mind of Moses the lawgiver. He designed, says one inquirer, to 
keep Israel separate from the gentiles—racial purity was what he 
had at heart. Here the effect is put for the cause. Exclusiveness 
actually resulted from the law but was not an end in itself. Even 
if we explain the laws of clean and unclean in this way, we are not 
helped in the matter of the heifer. A distinctively modern explana- 
tion seeks the reason for the laws in their sanitary benefits. The 
dead were made unclean to prevent infection, or to promote early 
interment, or to secure separation of cemeteries from dwellings.*° 
Others suppose that the defilement is the expression of natural 
disgust at the corpse, which decays and sends forth a bad odor, and 
at the odor itself which cleaves to persons and things.47 But it is 
not only the putrefying corpse that defiles; a single’ bone of a human 


44 Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, translated by M. Friedlander (1885), 
III, 166, 244. 


48 Symbolik, p. 502. 46 Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht, IV, 211-16. 
47 Knobel, Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium und Josua, p. 95. 
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body, no matter how free from taint or odor, has the same effect as 
a corpse and so has a grave, though the body of the occupant has 
long mingled with the dust. By some the law is supposed to be a 
discouragement to the superstitious Egyptian practice of embalming.** 
But no one’has shown why the lawgiver did not make known his 
purpose. If he had had any of these objects in mind there is no 
reason why he should not have secured his end by definite and 
specific injunctions. And even if these hypotheses explained the 
defilement they would not help us to understand the rite of the heifer, 
for no one would pretend that a little ashes mingled with water 
constitute an efficient antiseptic. 

Up to this time we have purposely left out of view one line of 
inquiry, that is, the comparative. This is now our only hope, and 
it does give us ground for hope. For we easily discover that these 
ideas of defilement and purification are common to nearly all re- 
ligions. The fact has long been known, though the inference from 
it has only lately become clear. The resemblance of the rite of the 
heifer to heathen ceremonies was early forced upon the attention 
of the Jews themselves, for to their own evident embarrassment they 
were accused of practicing magic.49 The Christian Fathers did not 
hesitate to bring the Hebrew hyssop into connection with the herbs 
used in Greek cathartic rites, and hyssop itself is regarded as a plant 
of special virtue by the Greeks.S° The sprinkling of water prepared 
in some peculiar way was a common method of lustration outside of 
Israel. The ashes of the sacrifice are mentioned by Ovid as means 
of purification.s* The color of sacrificial victims is a matter of 
importance in gentile religion, while the stipulation that the heifer 
should be unacquainted with the yoke is a common requirement 
outside Israel. Many of these resemblances were noted by early 
commentators,5? but the author who most fully collected them and 


48 Palfrey, The Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities, I, 363. The sanitary theory 
has survived into recent literature. 


49 Wiinsche, Midrasch Bemidbar Rabba, p. 465; cf. Carpzov, pp. 11, 16. 
5° See the quotations of Bahr, Symbolik, II, 503. 
5st Fasti, iv, 639, 725, 733- 


52 Various parallels are given by Poole, Synopsis Criticorum, by Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia, by Clericus, and by others. 
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considered their bearing was Spencer in his work, De Legibus Hebrae- 
orum.53 

Spencer in his extended discussion of this subject begins by saying 
that no one will think this a new rite or one contrary to the custom 
of antiquity. He then adduces the Egyptian parallels and finds 
them of such a nature that there must be connection of Egyptian 
and Hebrew usage. His theory is that God designed to oppose and 
contradict heathen superstitions. With reference to the red color, 
for example, he discusses various theories that have been advanced 
only to find them unsatisfactory. But from Plutarch he ascertains 
that the Egyptians offered red bulls to Typhon and also that red 
cattle were sacrificed, on the theory that the souls of wicked men 
migrated into them. On the other hand cows were sacred to Isis.55 
Putting the facts together Spencer argues that the heifer was chosen 
in order to bring the Egyptian “vaccine cultus” into contempt, that 
she was to be red in order to show that God would accept a sacrifice 
despised by the Egyptians, and finally that there was a purpose to 
expiate the worship of Typhon to which the Israelites had been 
addicted in Egypt. ‘There was therefore a certain accommodation 
of Israelite law to heathen custom in order to meet the particular 
need of the time. 

The theory of accommodation was fiercely assailed,5° but the 
array of facts was so telling that they had to be considered. To 
this extent attention was turned away from the phantasms of the 
typologists and in the direction of a really historical explanation. 
At first the commentators held that the resemblances between Jewish 
and gentile ritual could be accounted for by assuming the originality 
of the. former—the devil had instigated his followers to imitate 
Mosaic ordinances, the counterfeit being well adapted to lead men 
away from the true.5’? But it is hardly necessary to point out that 

53 I have used the edition published at the Hague in 1686. 

54 As, that it was a common color and so the cow would be easily obtained; or,. 
on the other hand, that it was the color of the choicest animals. He explicitly rejects 
the typical reference to the Messiah, and the Jewish fancy that the cow was somehow 
connected with the golden calf. 

55 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, chap. xxxi. 

56 For example, Carpzov, pp. 183 ff. 

s7 So Adam Clarke remarks. 
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direct borrowing from the Hebrews was in most cases impossible, 
and while the devil may have means of conveyance unknown to us, 
he is at best only a deus ex machina who should be invoked only as 
a last resort. 

Since Spencer’s time our knowledge of gentile rites has been 
greatly increased. To begin with the fundamental idea, namely, 
the ritual uncleanness of the dead, we may say that it is almost 
universal. It is found in India, for the laws of Manu devote a num- 
ber of paragraphs to it;5* the Persian sacred books emphasize it;5® 
Greek and Roman literature speaks of it;°° it is attested among the 
American Indians, in Africa, Thibet, and many remote regions. 
And along with the uncleanness we have purifications resembling 
those of the Pentateuch.** Among the Greeks those who had eaten 
of the offering to a hero could not come into the sanctuary of Zeus 
until they had bathed.°* The Galli who covered the body of a dead 
comrade with stones could not come into the sanctuary of their 
goddess for seven days, and if one of them only saw a corpse he could 
not enter the temple until the following day, and then only after 
purifying himself.°* The Sabeans wash themselves after touching 
a corpse.°* On the Gold Coast those persons who have taken part 
in a funeral go in procession to the nearest brook and sprinkle them- 
selves.°5 ‘ 

The words “clean” and “unclean” give us a very inadequate 
idea of the beliefs we are discussing. Let us use instead the word 
“taboo.” Taboo is the quality which belongs to a being regarded 
as divine, demonic, or uncanny. This quality is infectious or con- 
tagious. A man or thing becomes taboo by contact with one of 
these beings or even by being in their presence. It is evident that 
where divinities are hostile or unsympathetic the taboo imparted by 


38 SBE, Vol. XXV, pp. 177 f. 59 SBE, Vol. IV, pp. 74-118. 


60 Citations in Grotius and Poole. Alexander’s army was “defiled” by the 
death of its king (Knobel, Numeri, p. 96). 


6: On the whole subject see Frazer, The Golden Bough?, 1, 331-39; III, 397-401. 
62 Archiv jiir Religionswissenschajt, Beiheft to Vol. VIII, p. 41. 
63 De Dea Syria, 53. 64 Haarbriicker, Schahrastani, II, 76. 


6s Further examples are given by G. B. Gray, Commentary on Numbers, pp. 
244. Cf. also Bahr, II, 467, whose list should have made him doubt the sufficiency 
of his own theory. 
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one would be unpleasant to others. Hence the danger of coming 
from the service of the hero into the presence of Zeus. Tolerant 
of associate gods as Zeus was, he had to draw the line somewhere, 
and to come before him redolent of a sacrifice to an underworld 
divinity would arouse his wrath. Now Yahweh, as we know, is a 
jealous God; anything which suggests another god is repugnant to 
him. His own taboo, which is sacredness, is dangerous if taken 
into the sphere of common life, and the taboo of another divinity is 
uncleanness. That which is most sacred is in fact treated like that 
which is unclean. 

If the uncleanness of the dead is to be explained at all it must 
be on the ground of taboo, that is that it is derived from the worship 
of the dead. This at once accounts for the fact that the more honor- 
able the creature the more polluting his corpse. The dead body of 
the most disgusting animal pollutes for a single day only, while the 
corpse of the high priest—the most sacred of men—pollutes for seven 
days, and then must be counteracted by a special lustration. The 
corpse of Alexander made the whole army taboo because the living 
man had been so powerful, and his departed spirit was a divinity 
of proportionate dignity. Josephus relates that Miriam died and 
had a public funeral after which Moses purified the people by sacri- 
ficing the red heifer and sprinkling the ashes. He knew that his 
gentile readers would understand exactly what was meant.°” 

The worship of the dead is directly attested in most regions where 
we find the death taboo. This is a matter of common knowledge 
and it is unnecessary to give citations. Among the rites of worship 
none is more widespread than sacrifice. Attempts have been made 
to differentiate between offerings to the dead and sacrifices to the 
gods, but without success. If it be said that the offerings are in- 
tended to nourish the souls of the departed, the reply is obvious 
that this is precisely one object of the sacrifices. So late an author 
as Ezekiel does not hesitate to speak of the fat and blood which are 
burned on the altar as the food of Yahweh.®* And if it be said that 
the desire to rid oneself of the presence of the ghosts is the motive, 


66 Compare the regulations for the handling of the sacred things, Lev. 6:28, with 
the rules for the unclean. 


67 Antiquities, iv, 4, 6. 68 Ezek. 44:7. 
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we can only respond that the desire to protect oneself from hostile 
divinities is in evidence in almost all religions. We must recall the 
fact that the gods of polytheism survive in monotheistic religion 
in the form of demons, cobolds, or ginn, and that the rites paid them 
persist in the form of magic, or else are adopted in some modification 
in the new faith. In Israel death and the demons are associated 
down to recent times. Talmudic authorities assert that death is 
caused by an “angel” except in the rare cases where it is caused by 
the kiss of God.°® The taboo of house, utensils, and food is ex- 
plained by the theory that an evil demon may spring from them upon 
human beings in their vicinity. The consciousness that the demons 
in this case are actually the souls of the dead seems to have been 
lost, but this is in line with what we find in other religions where the 
manes and the underworld deities are confused or merged. 

Now if the rite of the heifer came to us from some source other 
than the Mosaic law we should have no hesitation in seeing in it a 
sacrifice to the dead. Its distinctive marks, and those which give 
the commentators most trouble, are precisely those which in other 
religions characterize sacrifices to the dead.7° First of all, the red 
color of the victim finds striking parallels. Red coffins, red banners 
at funerals, red objects given to the dead man, red pigment applied 
to the corpse, even are widely attested.7* The choice of the red 
color is explicable because it is the color of blood and therefore of 
life. To this extent Kurtz was right in his contention as against 
Hengstenberg. Among the Greeks red victims were offered to the 
underworld deities, who are, as we have seen, associated with the 
shades. The archon of Plataea who on other days might not wear 
any but white garments wore crimson when invoking dead warriors 
to the banquet.7?. It is possible that Spencer is right in bringing 
into this connection the red victims offered to Set, for Set seems to 
have been a god of pestilence and death. 


69 Carpzov, pp. 63, 127. 
7° This was first pointed out so far as I know by Bewer, JBL, XXIV, pp. 41-44. 


7 See an article “ Rot und Tot” in the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschajt, IX, 1 ff.; 
also Aston, Shinto, p. 56; De Groot, Religious System of China, I, 31, 94 f., 111; III, 
1196, 1219. 

72 Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 249. 
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Professor Bewer has already called attention to the biblical 
parallel in Deuteronomy where, as in the case before us, we have an 
ancient offering to the dead. It is in accord with gentile custom that 
a female victim be brought to the shades, and the parallel becomes 
exact when we notice that a barren cow is Ulysses’ offering to a dead 
friend, and that the Mishna requires the red heifer to be unapproached 
by the male, which is also the obvious intent of the passage in Deuter- 
onomy.73 

The most remarkable thing about the heifer is that her blood was 
shed away from the sanctuary, whereas in all other offerings Yahweh 
claims the blood for the altar. Jewish tradition forbids the priest 
to use a vessel to catch the blood of the heifer. So much as is neces- 
sary to sprinkle toward the sanctuary he must receive in his hand, 
which is then wiped on the carcass.74 We must conclude that 
originally the blood flowed to the ground. But this is precisely what 
the blood was allowed to do in sacrifices for the dead. The sprinkling 
of a little of it toward the sanctuary is a very superficial attempt to 
disguise the original rite. 

In Greek religion victims for the dead were wholly consumed, 
either on the ground or on very low altars. The burning of the 
heifer is more thorough than in the case of any other Hebrew sacrifice 
with which we are acquainted, and as no altar is mentioned it must 
have been on the ground. And the ground chosen is not without 
significance. When the Levitical legislation mentions the sanctuary 
it has the temple in mind. The provision of our text that the cere- 
mony shall take place “before the sanctuary” means in reality that 
it is to be located on the Mount of Olives, as in fact is distinctly 
stated in the Mishna. But the Mount of Olives was a place of sep- 
ulture for Jerusalem from early times. The Talmud again is aware 
of this for it provides that the heifer and her train shall cross the 
Kedron valley on a bridge purposely raised to avoid contact with the 
graves.?5 The place of sacrifice therefore was the very place haunted 
by the spirits of the departed. 

It is difficult to determine what idea was connected with the 
hyssop, cedar, and scarlet stuff. It is possible that the cedar was 

73 Deut. 21:1-7; cf. Rohde, Psyche, p. 54. 74 Zeller, p. 362. 

78 The theory is that the contagion of a grave does not pass through an air space. 
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emblematic of life and used as a prophylactic; as evergreen trees 
are planted near graves in China and elsewhere. Hyssop we have 
already brought into connection with the fragrant herbs which were 
effective against the ghosts in Greece. The scarlet stuff would then 
be the emblem of life like the red color of the heifer. On the other 
hand it is possible that these objects are remnants of the property— 
garments and weapons—once burned at the grave. In either case 
these confirm our theory rather than disprove it. 

The defilement of those who take part in the rite now becomes 
perfectly intelligible. The ashes of the sacrifice consecrate those 
who are sprinkled, and consecration to the dead is pollution for the 
service of Yahweh. Gentile parallels are well known. No different 
is the lustration by water in which a brand from the altar has been 
quenched, or the application of the blood of the sacrifice to the wor- 
shiper.7° Originally then the water consecrated those who took 
part in the rite, and this is the reason why it is called “water of 
separation.” How it comes to be a means of purification is now 
the problem. The probability is that in the intention of the author 
it did not in itself purify, for it seems that the one who was sprinkled 
still had to wash his clothes and bathe before he could enter the 
sanctuary.77 

The conclusion from our inquiry seems obvious: We have in the 
rite of the heifer a veritable superstitio, a survival from animistic 
religion naturalized in the law of Israel. The state of mind of the 
compilers who are responsible for its insertion here may easily be 
conceived. They were conscious that the rite was hallowed by 
antiquity and too deeply rooted to be abolished. The popular 
belief (shared probably by the compilers themselves) held that the 
ghosts of the departed could not rest unless the traditional rites were 
duly observed. Although the ghosts were no longer regarded as 
gods, yet they had uncanny powers and might wreak their vengeance 
on the community if they were neglected. It was therefore safest 
to retain the traditional rite, but at the same time put it under proper 
safeguards. Hence the commitment to the priest second in rank 


76 Spencer, I, 359; Sommer, Biblische Abhandlungen, p. 333. 
77 The evidence for the worship of the dead in Israel is fully discussed by Lods, 
La croyance & la vie future et le culte des morts dans V antiquité israélite, Paris, 1906. 
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who had (probably) supervision over public order. By the presence 
of this officer and by the sprinkling of the blood toward the sanctuary 
the ceremony was made a quasi-sacrifice to Yahweh. 

The line of investigation which we have followed with reference 
to the red heifer might profitably be taken with reference to several 
other chapters of the Levitical legislation. The general result would 
be similar. We should be convinced that the religion of Israel 
instead of being born fully grown at Sinai is a growth in which, through 
a long period of time, many diverse elements were taken up and 
assimilated. The advantage of our method is that it removes the 
religion of Israel from the isolation in which it has too long been 
shut up, and brings it into the general stream of human progress. 
Whether we thus succeed in explaining its enigmas better than they 
were explained by the older scholars with their allegories and types 
the reader must be left to judge. 





A FRAGMENT OF THE COSMOLOGIC ARGUMENT 


REV. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 
New York City 


In these days when theology, “queen of sciences,” is discredited 
and neglected, and religion is the more praised as it is the more 
attenuated and dissolved, it is well to remember that religion hangs 
on one theologic dogma, that of the existence of God. Deny God, 
and the basis of religion is removed. Religion is a branch of ethics. 
Ethics has to do with duty, duty to any beings with whom one has 
relations. Religion has to do simply with duty to God, just as other 
ethics has to do with duties to man, beast, the earth, or any other being 
or creature that exists. We have moral duties to God, if we believe 
in a God, and the exercise of them is religion. Our common morals, 
that is, our duties to the world, are religious so far as these duties are 
performed with a view to our obligation to God. 

Perhaps it is the acceptance of the doctrine of evolution, with its 
undermining of so much of the popular argument for design, which 
has led to the insistence on the argument for theism drawn from 
consciousness, from a sense of the immanence of God, or idealistic 
monism, whatever it may be called, which asserts that we may have 
such a relation to God that the individual may recognize somehow 
that larger Something of which he is a part. In the falling away from 
the mechanical argument which makes God a watchmaker who 
winds up the watch and lets it go, it is beautiful to conceive or believe 
oneself thus to be a little uprush or outburst of God. But very few 
commonplace, practical people can discover any such consciousness 
of God as immanent or working in themselves. It is a language too 
transcendental for them. And what of the criminal man? It 
seems profane—it is nothing less than profane—to think of a criminal 
as a sort of pimple or ulcer on God. But what else is he? 

Beyond all question the old argument for design needs restate- 
ment. The biologist tells us that the present order of plants and 
animals has been produced under a natural law of evolution, and he 
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gives us the close succession of the species of the horse, and then he 
points out the stages by which the various organs have advanced to 
their present perfection. That undermines our argument for design; 
but yet we want to ask some questions of our biologists. Is it clear 
that these modifications have come by regular sequence, each natu- 
rally evolved from the preceding one? Are there not cases in which, 
by a sort of biologic prolepsis, organs have come into being antici- 
patory of their functions, prepared for that function which should 
arrive? The original method of propagation in the lower orders of 
life is by fission, while in the higher orders of life it is by the conjunction 
of two sexes. How can the second method grow out of the first? Is 
it true that evolution can give us two sexes, developed out of the 
method of fission, prepared beforehand to anticipate the service which 
they will render? The fact that the lower forms of sexualism are 
imperfect does not explain how it could have begun under evolution. 
There seem to be a multitude of such anticipatory functions or organs, 
that appear to be beyond the power of Darwinism to explain, and 
which the newer formulation of the argument of design must consider. 

But even so, and with all similar examples by way of exception, the 
rule stands that the bulk of that in which we used to see the imme- 
diate proof of design is transferred to the domain of evolution. The 
hand, the eye, were not created ab initio, as a man makes a watch, 
but have been slowly produced under natural law. Now we are 
taught that out of the lowest forms of life, and very possibly or prob- 
ably, out of inanimate matter, the laws or powers of nature have 
organized the cosmos as we see it. We are obliged to accept this as 
the historic fact, at least that there has been this progressive develop- 
ment under laws whose operation we in good part see. To be sure 
this puts the question of origin back, and compels us to ask no longer 
whether the eye requires a wise designer, but rather, whether the 
cosmos itself, with all its laws and all their operation and creative 
results must not have had a designer of even more infinite wisdom 
than that which could plan a single mechanical contrivance like the 
eye. In our retreat from the argument for design which was good 
enough for Paley and the Bridgewater Treatises, we have been forced 
to put back the design into the mind of God in his first creation of the 
world, and assure ourselves that there must have been a Being who 
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was so wise a Designer, that he could put the laws or powers into the 
first formless mist and flux of things, which would work out all this 
differential universe of stars and life. But that not only put God 
far back, but so far back that it was difficult for us to discover him. 
Indeed that sends us back to the cosmological argument which seeks 
to account for the first existence of things. It removes from us the 
argument for a God who still controls and guides his universe, 
and who, in infinite wisdom, out of matter living or dead designs the 
human eye and arranges its humors and lenses to create a perfect 
machine. It may be, for aught we know, that in some mysterious 
way, in the infinite attractions of atoms and their yet more minute 
components, of which we are told there are a thousand in an atom of 
hydrogen, some fortunately came together in relations that pos- 
sessed the primordial qualities of vitality, and that, by slow evolution 
and choice of adaptation, there have been evolved all the present 
forms of life. This may be; many of our best scientific authorities are 
inclined to believe it; and if this is probable or credible, then, if true, 
the necessity of postulating a great original Designer is less evident. 
But there are, I think, not a few of the adaptations and contrivances 
of life which it does not seem can be thus explained; and which seem 
to leave us a certain portion of the argument for design. 

Thus the form of argument for design to which we are to so great 
an extent driven, finds, as has been said, the plan and design of the 
universe chiefly in its laws which by their operation produce living 
organisms as well as the inorganic world; and this really sends us 
back to the so-called cosmologic argument for the existence of God. 

That argument has appealed to me in about this form: The 
universe exists; it is as it is; does it possess the characteristics of 
self-existence independent of source from something existing outside 
of itself, or does it possess the characteristics of contingency—not 
self-existent, but contingent on some cause without itself? The 
proof that the latter is the fact, which long satisfied me, was that it 
exhibits the characteristics of contingency as follows: 

That which is self-existent exists from some necessity within itself, 
and therefore that necessity is independent of time and place, and 
must act everywhere and always the same. What is necessary and 
self-existent must be eternal and universal, always and everywhere. 
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This we can see easily in the matter of the relation of things. Thus 
everywhere and always the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
the two right angles. God did not make it so. It is so of itself, and 
God could not change it. So, again, two contiguous mountains 
must have a valley between them. So the elements of morality are 
independent of God, and are involved in the existing or imagined 
relations of two sentient beings. Just as the juxtaposition of three 
lines so as to enclose a space involves mutual angular relations, so the 
juxtaposition of intelligent beings one to another involves moral rela- 
tions entirely independent of God. To be sure these are examples 
of relations, which are abstract, and not of concrete actualities; but 
we are seeking a principle to apply to things antecedent to the 
existence of the universe as we know it, and whose qualities we are 
discussing. We may, however, add that, so far as we can judge, time 
and space are examples of what exists by an inherent necessary 
self-existence, uncreated, unchangeable, universal, eternal. 

Now, whatever does not possess these qualities of self-existence, 
universal, eternal, is contingent. Whatever is not always and every- 
where the same in its essence is contingent, had a beginning, had a 
source, and such a source we can only call the self-existent God. 

Now I have been in the habit of saying that it is just this quality 
of contingency which I find in the universe. That it was not always 
we may not be able to say, for all we know is that it has existed for 
countless millions of years. We see in the heavens at the present 
time new worlds created by the collision of dead stars, the birth of new 
stars, movae, as the astronomers call them, and implying a succession 
of time, beyond our imagination, in which solar systems have geologi- 
cally been produced, ran their allotted period, became darkened and 
extinct, and in their turn renewed, to begin over again their almost 
infinite period of nebula, succeeded by sun and planets, and again 
reduced to frozen death in the spaces of absolute cold. This is true; 
we cannot limit thus the beginning of this succession. We might 
presume it to be eternal. But we reach a different result when we 
consider the necessary assumption that what is necessarily existent, 
self-existent, must exist not merely always, but everywhere the 
same. What do we find? We find matter composed of seventy or 
eighty elements. These have appeared ultimate, the materials 
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which we have said God put here out of which to create his world. 
Do these atoms have the qualities of self-existence or those of con- 
tingency? Certainly the latter. There are seventy or eighty dif- 
ferent elements unlike each other. Neither do they exist everywhere. 
Here we have oxygen, there hydrogen, there carbon. These atoms 
exist in countless millions here on the earth. They exist also in the 
stars, or some of them, as meteorites suggest and as the spectroscope 
proves. But between us and Sirius they do not exist. There jis 
evidently no inherent necessity which requires them there, for there 
they are not. In the space occupied by an atom of oxygen there is no 
hydrogen. The atoms of gold exclude silver from the spot occupied 
by them. They have as much the appearance of being contingent 
as do a collection of red and white billiard balls. 

Now this argument used to seem to me conclusive; but the new 
chemistry requires it to be modified, just as the new biology has 
required the argument for design to be modified; and yet I doubt if 
this necessity has properly been recognized by theologians. 

Chemists have themselves come to admit that atoms are contin- 
gent. This first came with the conjecture that they are not ultimate, 
but are themselves composite; and it was made almost conclusive by 
the discovery of Mendeleef’s law, which showed that the chemical 
elements, oxygen, hydrogen, etc., can be arranged in an ascending 
series with corresponding qualities, like a series of steps on a flight of 
stairs. By adding so much to the combining weight of an element 
you can tell what the nature of the new element will then be; and 
actually elements have thus been foretold, and later discovered, just 
as mathematically Le Verrier and Adams foretold the position of the 
new planet Neptune and put the telescope to the spot. This seems 
to imply that all the seventy or eighty elements are composed of one 
and the same substance, and that the addition of something more 
of that substance changes one element into another. If that is true 
we do not have so many diverse atoms, but one single sort of atom, 
and this takes away so much of the argument of contingency. 

Still further, the later chemistry confirms this presumption. The 
present evidence seems to show that there is such a common element 
in atoms called the corpuscle or electron; and that there are a 
thousand of these corpuscles in an atom of hydrogen, hydrogen being 
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that element which has a smaller combining weight than any other 
known, while others have two or three hundred as their combining 
weight. Each of these corpuscles carries a charge of negative 
electricity, and in certain conditions, as in some solutions, they move 
from one atom to another with their charge of electricity and are 
then called ions. Some chemists will not venture to go farther than 
to call these electrons force rather than matter. At any rate we may 
conclude that these corpuscles are, so far as we know, alike and are 
the common material of chemical atoms and of all matter. Cor- 
puscles and electrons are the same thing, or practically so. Con- 
sidered simply as a negative electric charge they are electrons, bits of 
force. Considered as that which carries the electric charge, if there 
is any substratum to them, they are corpuscles. When moving to a 
new combination they are ions. Why a certain number of corpuscles 
combine in one way to form oxygen, and others otherwise to form the 
other elements, we cannot guess. We only admit the apparent fact. 
Their unity, as the one basis of all matter, to that extent weakens 
the argument of cosmology drawn from the diverse and apparently 
mechanical construction of the universe out of diverse materials. 
Now next, what are these corpuscles? This is the great, the 
tremendous problem of chemical physics, the greatest question now 
before the scientific world and one not yet answered. Of all dis- 
coveries, possible, perhaps, but as yet unattained by human research, 
no other, I think, may we so much covet to know, as just what cor- 
puscles or electrons are, and what their relation to the ether in which 
they swim. It is a question whose investigation theology may 
properly watch with interest; not because religion depends on it, nor 
because this or any other scientific problem affects religion, unless 
science should undermine our faith in the existence of God and send 
us back and down to pure mechanical materialistic monism. But 
the answer to scientific questions does affect theology, as we have 
seen for two generations, and it is a matter of tremendous importance 
for theology, and for those whose religion depends on their theology, 
that we should follow closely the developments of science and not 
lag behind, as did the Roman church in the days of Galileo, when a 
monk preached a sermon against the new astronomy from the text: 
“O viri Galilaei, quare statis in coelum aspicientes?” “O men of 
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Galileo, why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” If we fall behind, 
these scientific men will get ahead and away from our religion. 

I ask, then, what do physicists now believe or conjecture to be the 
nature of this materia ultima, this last basis of all matter? The 
answer is a very interesting one to the theologian, and affects the 
argument from cosmology. They incline to believe that each and 
every corpuscle is a knot, or loop, or whirl, or vortex, strain, dint, or 
hole, in the universal ether, something as a ring of smoke is created 
from the puff of a cigar; that, once formed, it is permanent, and that 
out of such knots, or loops, or whirls, vortices, strains, or what not, is 
all matter composed—all corpuscles; and all atoms and elements 
out of these corpuscles; and all visible matter, from the grain of sand 
to the largest orbs of the vastest solar system, out of these seventy or 
eighty elements, but all, ultimately, mere twists, or affections, or 
modifications of some sort in the ether. I quote from Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s book, Electrons, or the Nature and Properties of Negative 
Electricity: 


Especially must the inner ethereal meaning both of positive and negative 
charges [that is electrons] be explained: whether on the notion of a right- and 
left-handed, self-locked, gyrostatically stable ether [my italics] elaborated by Lar- 
mor, or on some hitherto unimagined plan (p. 203). 


He assumes that electrons, corpuscles, are some modification of 
ether. The electron is a charge of negative electricity. Just what 
the positive electricity is, and where or how it resides, is not known. 

Now we have come back to something very interesting. What is 
that ether? We have for many years known nothing about it except, 
since the formulation of the undulating theory of light, that there is an 
ether, not air, vastly more attenuated than any known gas, whose 
waves bring us light from the sun and the stars. It is frictionless, 
impalpable, but it is something, and it is everywhere. In these very 
last years we are beginning to find out something more about this 
ether. For example, as our voice is carried through waves of air, 
and as a telephone message is carried by swift moving ions along 
a wire, so somehow, we do not understand exactly how, the message 
in wireless telegraphy is carried, not by waves of air, not by ions on an 
electrically charged wire, but actually by some sort of waves in the 
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ether itself. This is amazing, but it teaches us the importance of 
knowing all we can of what ether is. 

About all we seem to know of its properties is that it is the basis 
of all matter; that it carries various sorts of waves, light, heat, etc.; 
that it is impalpable, frictionless, and that it is everywhere. This 
last is the important quality for our theistic question. 

For ether, so far as we can see, like time and space, answers the 
conditions for that which is self-existent. It seems to be everywhere. 
It extends through all space, or at least, as far as the most distant star. 
The entire known universe exists in it and depends on it. So far as 
we can see it always existed, is from before all’ beginning. It is not, 
like time and space, a category, nor is it abstract, like an angle or 
duty; it is an essence, a something, always, everywhere. Is ether 
then self-existent? We see no evidence that it is contingent. Is 
ether God? It must be the God of the materialistic monist, and 
equally of the pantheist, for there is nothing that exists for them but 
ether and its modifications: Pan-ether is pan-God, the God Pan. 

But the question again arises. Is ether wholly without the quality 
of contingency? Admitting that ether is self-existent and eternal, 
if you please, and universal, everywhere, is there in it nothing con- 
tingent? It seems to me there certainly is. 

Let us in imagination now go back into the infinite abyss of time. 
Let us imagine a time when nothing existed but this ether. Its 
inherent necessity which, we may conceive, made it exist from all 
eternity, must have acted everywhere and always in the same way. 
Inherent necessity does not act differently in one ‘place or time from 
what it does in another. There was then just one sort and form of 
primordial ether existing everywhere in one sort of way. If there was 
no outside cause of change there would be no change, nothing else 
but universal, homogeneous ether from eternity to eternity. If we 
are to think of ether as necessarily existent, self-existent, we must 
think of it as absolutely uniform throughout the universe, whether 
in infinite or infinitesimal space. There will be no interspaces where 
ether is not, no inequalities, no minutest agglomerating nuclei about 
which any vague attraction could collect differentiating materials to 
develop into atoms or worlds; for necessary existence implies perfect 
continuous uniformity of the ether. It had no force in itself to 
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change itself. It was not wound up so as to change its nature of 
itself; for the inherent necessity which made it uniform could not 
suddenly change its inherent nature and make it diverse. 

But it has turned into another way. It has in certain places, not 
in all places, as a general necessity might possibly be imagined to 
require, but only here and there, changed into corpuscles, elec- 
trons, ions, and these again into atoms, chemical elements. Their 
amount is limited—very numerous corpuscles just here on the earth, 
but the merest infinitesimal fraction of universal ether. A certain 
portion of the ether occupying universal space has in some way been 
converted into corpuscles and endowed with movement and force of 
various sorts. What does this mean? How does it happen? The 
condition cannot be anything else but contingent, and if contingent 
what is the force, the Being that intervened and converted the 
universal homogeneity into a partial heterogeneity? I am content to 
call that force, that Being, the Deus ex machina, God. 

Far be it from me in this paper to deny the validity of all other 
arguments for the existence of God, and to base the proof solely on 
this particular phase or fragment of the cosmological argument. 
I know very well that it is not the argument that appeals to most, for 
there seems to be a certain universal instinct, if not evidence, for God, 
which somehow carries general conviction. It has only occurred to 
me to try, for my own mind, to formulate the ideas and to answer the 
questions that will come to one who cannot but see that new discoveries 
in science impinge on old and accepted statements of theology. Yet 
I think that to most of us somehow the existence of the world about 
us seems to require a creator and ruler: for we say with Paul: 

The invisible things of him since the creation of the world are clearly seen. 
being perceived through the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
divinity; ; 
or with Job, in almost that only other passage in the Bible which 
directly presents the theistic argument, 

Ask now the beasts and they shall teach thee; 

And the fowls of the air and they shall tell thee; 
Or speak to the earth and it shall teach thee, 
And the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee; 
Who knoweth not in all these 

That the hand of the Lord hath wrought this? 
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A RECENT CHAPTER IN THE MODERNIST CONTROVERSY 
THE HISTORY OF THE WAHRMUND INCIDENT 


Professor Dr. Ludwig Wahrmund is a learned German Austrian who 
for years has filled, to the eminent satisfaction of the Austro-Hungarian 
university authorities, and of ecclesiastical scholars everywhere, the chair 
of ecclesiastical law in the juridical faculty of Innsbruck. He has been 
a loyal and devoted Roman Catholic also, but with enough red German 
blood in his veins to constrain him to feel that in remaining a churchman 
he neither was degraded to the position of a slave, nor compelled to abandon 
that instinct for thought, free-speech, and free action, which is character- 
istic of the better representatives of the Teuton race. This brought him, 
somewhere about 1902, into conflict with ultramontane Catholicism, at 
which time he was the head of one of the Roman Catholic associations 
known as the “Leo Society,” of which the aim was the fostering of “‘Catho- 
lic” science (sic). Though sorely perturbed in mind his conclusion then 
was to hold fast to Roman Catholicism: “The great Catholic church,” 
said he, ‘‘is really not so bad and reactionary as one might believe from its 
enunciations” (in connection with the celebration of the five hundredth 
anniversary of the emission of the bull “Unam Sanctam” in Brixen). 
“The free-from-Rome movement is actually an act of desperation. There 
is no necessity yet to despair of the Catholic church.” .... 

In 1900 it looked in Austria as if the freedom-loving German element 
would obtain a complete victory in the empire. 

Two years before the party of Schénerer and Wolf had unfurled the 
banner “‘free-from-Rome.” In the elections victory after victory was 
won. Dazed and divided among themselves the clericals stood crying 
for aid from the state—the picture of helplessness. Then, like a stroke 
of lightning from Heaven, came the controversy between Schénerer and 
Wolf which upset everything. 

That was the salvation of clericalism in Austria. From Germany the 
clerical party obtained the organizers of their army; while, goaded by the 
partisans of Rome, the state hunted and mercilessly oppressed the German 
evangelical pastors. Rhenish, Westphalian, Bavarian chaplains and 
monks were in the clerical battalions. Bonifacius—Catholic, and Pius— 
Catholic university associations, Christian-social party organizations, and 
a hundred other militant bodies were formed and took commanding posi- 
tions. That which for nine years had not been possible on account of the 
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freedom-aspirations of the people came to pass on November 18-21, 1905, 
in Vienna—a general Austrian Catholic Convention. 

Imposing, noisy, challenging its opponents, it showed that the time of 
arming was over and that of action had come. ‘‘Our patience is exhausted” 
was the cry. Burgermeister Lueger of Vienna delivered an inflammatory 
address, as did many others, including Benedictines and lay-Catholics 
from Germany. ‘The overthrow of free research” was one of their mot- 
toes. ‘The conquest of the university” was another. Lueger said, “‘The 
entire instruction in the empire from the foundation to the summit should 
be in the hands of the modest, indigent members of the orders [the monks] 

. and we should recapture the University of Vienna.” 

In answer to these war cries Professor Wahrmund delivered a popular 
lecture on January 18, 1908, against the suppression of free scientific research 
of which some of the more important parts are given below. It created 
great excitement in the Roman Catholic church. The papal nuncio at 
Vienna, Prince Granito di Belmonte, appealed to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for the suppression of this printed lecture, which he characterized 
as “‘the most repugnant book that ever was written (das verwerflichste 
Buch das je geschrieben).’’ He also demanded the dismissal of Wahr- 
mund from his office. 

The Austrian Government suppressed the book, but found it hard to 
obey the mandate of a foreign ambassador, while retaining the respect of 
its subjects, and sought to appease the natural wounding of Austrian pride 
by the semi-official statement that “the nuncio had not made a specific 
demand for Wahrmund’s removal,” etc. But alas! the inconsiderate 
prince declared publicly in several newspapers (Alldeutsches Tageblatt, 
March 20, 1908): 

It stands to reason that it is impossible for Wahrmund in the future to lecture 
‘ on ecclesiastical law since the first condition is that he be a Catholic 
his blasphemies of God he has shut himself out of church communion 
have therefore made a demand of the Minister of Foreign Affairs (Baron Aehren- 


thal), and the Minister of Religion and Instruction that Professor Wahrmund be 
removed from his chair. 


The Academic Senate of the University of Vienna declared that by the 
decrees of April 11, 1872, the lay faculties were absolutely withdrawn from 
any ecclesiastical or confessional influence; . . . . that “‘the duty of teach- 
ing ecclesiastical law in the juridical faculty is in no way connected with 
the convictions of the teacher, but only with the matter, and not in the treat- 
ment of the relations of this matter to the church.” 

The Minister of Instruction, Marchet, said in his report on the budget: 
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“The Innsbruck professor has only made use of his individual rights of 
free research, and therefore the subjection of these to rules cannot be admit- 
ted to discussion.” So that in spite of the clerical protests, the German 
Centrum press, and the Bavarian bishops, the demands of his enemies 
were denied by state and univérsity; yet influence enough was brought 
to bear on the faculty of law and the science of government in Innsbruck, 
April 21, 1908, to cause it to declare that the ecclesiastical-law lectures of 
Professor Wahrmund in the coming summer semester would be entirely 
omitted. (On the other hand, in the session of the Professors’ College 
of May 15, it was decided that Professor Wahrmund was free to conduct 
the one-hour exercises in ecclesiastical law during the summer semester 
of 1908, which had been announced.) To mitigate the evil consequences 
of the loss of all instruction in ecclesiastical law at Innsbruck, the govern- 
ment saw itself compelled to enlarge the prohibitive order so as to include 
instruction in all the juristic faculties in Innsbruck, and to empower the 
examining board to pass over the imperfections of the students at this test. 
But here the freedom-loving part of the student body rose in ever increasing 
numbers, declaring it a shame and a danger to the university. A general 
strike was called for May 14 if no satisfactory result had been previously 
reached. Then the Academic Senate of the University of Vienna issued 
an appeal to the students, promising them that it and the faculties would 
stand against the domination of a foreign state. 

The Catholic students of Innsbruck, in their many corps and clubs, 
assembled on May 21 in the University before 7:00A.M. Shortly after 8:00 
his Magnificence, the Rector v. Skala, appeared and commanded all who had 
not courses to attend to leave the building. In ten minutes he would have 
the great doors closed. Loud cries of “‘Oh,” and hisses greeted this threat. 
The “freedom” students were prevented from entering by the Catholics. 
Then the Rector announced on the blackboard that until further notice 
all lectures would cease. The rebellious students, after exacting a promise 
from him that during that day the doors should be closed, departed singing 
the “‘Kaiserlied.” The university was opened the next day. 

On May 31 Professor Wahrmund’s leave of absence expired. 

The student body was determined to insist upon the fulfilment of the 
compromise of May 14, 1908, under all circumstances. The representa- 
tives of the national student body adopted a resolution at the Craz Hoch- 
schule Convention to proceed with the sharpest weapons in case Wahrmund 
should be prevented from lecturing in the summer semester. 

On June 1 he called together his class on ecclesiastical law in the seminar 
for the first time. 
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A meeting of Innsbruck professors passed the three following resolutions: 
1. Professor Wahrmund is assured of our appreciation of the fact that from 


collegiate reasons he abstained from opposing the suppression of his course on 
ecclesiastical law. 


2. It will be understood that Professor Wahrmund will announce his special 
course. 


3. It is assured that the ecclesiastical-law seminar, and with that the teaching- 
activity of Professor Wahrmund, has begun without disturbance. 


In the afternoon, between 3:00 and 4:00, he held a one-hour seminar 
before about 35 students. 

On June 2, 1908, Freiherr v. Spiegelfeld, Statthalter of Tyrol, at the 
instigation of the President of Ministers (owing to the fact that the Minister 
of Instruction could not be reached) ordered the University of Innsbruck 
closed on the ground that, owing to the resumption of his functions by 
Professor Wahrmund, grave disturbances were to be feared. This ‘gross 
violation of the terms of the compromise,” as the students called it, was the 
signal for the general uprising of all students of the Austrian institutes for 
instruction—universities, technical schools, mining academies, agricul- 
tural colleges, evangelic-theological faculties, academies for the cultivation 
of the arts, commercial schools, and veterinary schools, without regard 
to nationality. Germans, Tschechs, Ruthenians, Poles, Italians, Slavs, 


etc., it was said to the number of 30,000, joined in the movement. Nearly 
the entire machinery for instruction in Austria stood still on June 3. The 
demands of the “‘freedom” students were the following: 


First, the government must officially recognize Professor Wahrmund’s eccle- 
siastical-law seminar. Further, it must permit the announcement of the marriage- 
law lectures by Wahrmund (in the summer semester, 1908). Finally, we demand 
that the unimpeded teaching-activity of Wahrmund for the winter semester of 
1908 shall be guaranteed. 


The question was how to render the students defenseless. The diplo- 
mats proposed the closing of the summer semesters in all the high schools 
without prejudice to the students, and the abandonment of the judicial 
proceedings which had been instituted against Wahrmund. The Minister 
of Instruction called the directors of all the Hochschulen to Vienna. They 
unanimously adopted a resolution that whereas the Minister of Instruction 
had declared in favor of the absolute freedom of instruction and freedom 
of research there was no longer any reason for the students to persist in 
this strike. Coincidently it was published that Professor Wahrmund had 
been assured by the Minister of Religion that the resumption of his teaching- 
activity in the following semester was absolutely assured. 
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This and numerous other official appeals from the government and 
from the universities did not satisfy the students, who demonstrated in 
Vienna against the Ministry and even the Parliament, demanding to be 
heard. They tore down the announcement of the Rector and trod it under 
foot, but were finally persuaded to retire, which they did, singing ‘‘Gaudea- 
mus igitur.” The “freedom” students of Innsbruck issued another pro- 
nunciamento in which they declared that ‘‘the highest duty of the Academic 
Senate was to see to it that the unquestioned rights of Professor Wahrmund 
are not touched from any side,” etc. Ministers, academic councils, vitu- 
perative clerical press organs, and student bodies were keeping up a bedlam 
throughout the empire without the prospect of peace, when finally Profes- 
sor Wahrmund, the innocent cause of all the trouble, himself came forward 
with a personal appeal to the students on June 20. In this he tells them 
that after his personal audiences with the highest authorities in Vienna 
he is convinced that his teaching-activity in the coming winter semester 
will be guaranteed. As to the summer semester it is too late to settle the 
controversy during the short remaining period of its duration. The reason 
for the strike is therefore eliminated. The strike has had the effect of 
’ warding off all attacks on the freedom of the Hochschulen. He thanks 
them warmly for espousing his cause and begs them to discontinue the 
strike. 


His words effected what the ministries and senates could not accomplish. 
The strike was called off, and on June 22 the lectures and courses of instruc- 
tion recommenced.* 


What the ultimate results of the Wahrmund incident may be, no one 
now can foresee. The chances are that the present excitement will dissolve 
gradually, like a cloud of vapor in a water-saturated atmosphere. 

It is but one of a long series of events constituting symptoms of the state 
of public opinion, each event producing similar excitement which has been 
gradually dissipated, but each time more slowly. The fact is, the dewpoint 
of the atmosphere of public opinion is rising; or in other words its capacity 
to absorb and forget these events is becoming less and less, and finally the 
inevitable conflict between the Fictionists and Veritists will be fought out. 

The Austrian Minister of Public Instruction transferred Professor 
Wahrmund to Prague, and this partly averted the danger of the situation but 
may not have ended it entirely. Meantime a new report spread that Pro- 
fessor Wahrmund would receive a leave of absence for one year which he 

t The foregoing account of the events which led to the present crisis are mainly 


taken from P. Braunlich, Der Klerikale Sturm in Oesterreich, etc., Lehmanns Verlag, 
Miinchen, 1908. 
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would spend in Paris, and when he returned he would be called to the 
University of Vienna. 

In point of fact Professor Wahrmund has been delivering his usual 
course of lectures on ecclesiastical law at the German University of Prague 
without any interruption since its opening in October, 1908, and the pro- 
tests and disturbances threatened by the clerical party have been conspicu- 
ously absent. This fact is generally regarded by the liberal party as a 
victory for the cause he represents. 


A LETTER FROM DR. WAHRMUND 
Dr. Persifor Frazer, Philadelphia: 

HicHLy Honorep Sir: I gather from your kind communications that the 
battles between the old and new conceptions of the universe which are in great 
measure moving Europe today find an echo also on the other side of the ocean, 
and that especially you have not shirked the trouble of informing the American 
public of the events which in the past year were connected with my name. 

While tendering you, therefor, my particular thanks, I would not on this occa- 
sion omit to give expression to the feelings of the warmest sympathy which I, in 
common with so many other representatives of the intellectual enlightenment 
in Europe, feel for the United States, which has long ago succeeded in separating 
Church from State, without on that account having separated Society from Religion; 
and in which all cultured people give evidence, to a far greater degree than on 


the European continent, of their living interest in the great spiritual problems 
which at all times have been the points of support of real progress in culture. 

Accept, most honored sir, the assurance of the sincere high esteem with which 
I have the honor to be 


Your very obedient 
Lupwic WAHRMUND 
EXCERPTS FROM WAHRMUND’S ADDRESS 

The address is entitled, ‘‘Catholic View of the Universe and Free 
Science (Katholische Weltanschauung and freie Wissenschaft)—A Popular 
Science Lecture with Consideration of the Syllabus of Pius X and of the 
Encyclical ‘Pascendi Dominici Gregis,’”’ by Ludwig Wahrmund, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical Law at Innsbruck. 

Professor Wahrmund commences by observing that the assertion not 
long since formulated that we were in the decisive stage of the battle between 
two hostile views of the universe is now strictly true, and yet the attention 
they merit is not bestowed upon the events which are transpiring. From 
a pamphlet of the Catholic University Association several quotations are 
made and amongst others this: 

At the universities we find mostly unbelieving Protestant, Jewish, or reli- 
giously indifferent professors; at the universities, in the name of science, God, 
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eternity, Christ, immortality, etc., are often openly denied; at the universities the 
students who are to be future professors are suffering shipwrecks of faith; at the 
universities the hate to the Catholic church, and especially the “free-from-Rome” 
movement is fostered; at the universities the free-thought efforts to set aside 
religious instruction, religious exercises, to promote separation of church and 
state, dissolution of marriage, and cremation of corpses find their fruitful soils; 
from the. universities the most incredible, misleading writings go in quantities 
to the people, etc. 
The lecture continues in the following vein: 


Is the Catholic church threatened by the discoveries of modern science? 
Why so? Are religion and science opposites whose strife will only cease with 
the annihilation of one or the other? The answer has been given in different 
ways since the earliest times. In the eighteenth century the death of religion was 
predicted. In the nineteenth the bankruptcy of science was announced with 
evident joy by the Catholic church 

We are unquestionably ignorant of the essence of force and matter but that 
we should for that reason believe in gods who personally come from heaven, or 
men who personally go there, no rational man will maintain. We cannot explain 
consciousness, but nevertheless it is clear that almighty power and human limita- 
tion cannot exist in one person. 

We do not know what gives the last impulse to life in the foetus, but we are 
sure that virgins do not bear children 

The war between religion and science is to be carefully differentiated from 
the war between the Catholic religion and the science of today. Religion in itself, 
as a merely intelligible entity, comes in certain historical forms to view. It is an 
ideal value, its form a passing mould. The spirit may be assumed as given from 
the beginning, the form is man’s work in all cases, and, as such, subject to the 
change of the times. Religion flourishes in inmost relation with just and ethical 
views, with spiritual knowledge and learning, in short with the entire culture of a 
given period. If it do not possess the power to adapt itself to the culture of late 
generations it must perish. The Catholic church boasts that it is the only religion, 
but the science of religion disregards this claim and relegates not only Catholicism 
but also Christianity, on which it rests, to merely one historical form of the reli- 
gious idea, one of the many positive forms which mankind has experienced and 
will in future experience. 

From this it follows that Catholicism as well as Christianity may be destroyed 
by modern science without proving anything as to the great question of the relation 
between the religious and scientific views of the universe 

Catholicism is, as we all know, an historically developed form of Christianity. 
It borrowed distinct elements from the original Christianity and independently 
built them up farther; it has passed, in the course of centuries, through a whole 
series of phases of development to terminate in today’s ultramontane Catholicism. 
Although many Catholics do not support this phase it must be regarded as the 
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official form approved by the Pope, and we are compelled to accept it as the type 
all the more because we are considering practical Catholicism and not theological 
theories. As in all more highly developed religious systems we must distinguish 
four principal components, viz.: the God-idea, the universe-picture, the cult, 
and morality. From these component parts is to be distinguished the external 
organization or the constitution of those societies which we call churches. It 
will not be denied that the God-idea of Christianity was borrowed from the Jews 
to whom it was monotheistic, anthropomorphic, and national. But in the first 
century of its existence Christianity changed this one God into a triune God. 
We are not concerned with the theological contests by means of which this was 
decided, nor with the dogma that three different persons constitute one God which 
the Roman Catholic catechism declares to be an inconceivable secret. It is 
important however to note that with the elevation of Jesus (the human being who, 
according to the evangelical account, lived and moved in the historical epoch) 
to a second God-personality the way was open to people heaven with a whole 
Olympus of deities. Besides this, in its march of conquest around the world, 
Christianity met the temples of many heathen gods dear to the hearts of the 
various tribes and people. To exterminate them was not possible. He who 
would win must accommodate himself to circumstances. The heathen god became 
a Christian saint and the old feast-days were perpetuated under Christian names. 
Giving God the place of an earthly king the step was easy to surround him with 
a court which in the oldest religions consisted of demi-gods intermediary between 
Heaven and Earth. 

Consequently about the fijth century after Christ we find his mother, Mary, 
assume the réle of Queen of Heaven introducing the female element into the 
Christian God-idea.? 

Further we find the apostles of Christ grouped about God; the prophets of 
the old and new dispensation, the undefined line of saints, and the legions of angels. 
I say undefined because according to the Catholic view, as is well known, the head 
of the church has the right to present at all times new saints for the unrefusable 
approval of God 

In order to give the exact sense of the church doctrine it must be distinctly 
understood that Mary, the angels, and saints are not to be conceiyed of as actual 
gods. The second general Council of Nice (787 A.D.) declared that god-worship 
belongs only to the triune God, and the picture of Christ, the Virgin, the angels, 
and the saints are only to be honored by kissing, genuflexion, lighting of candles, 
and burning of incense. But in every religion theology and religious life must 


2 The growth of the present worship of Mary is well known and often cited. Com- 
pare for example the following theological view of G. Freund in The Honoring of Mary: 
“Mary had the free use of the understanding before she saw the light of the world 
in the womb of her mother Anna. We may assume that while yet unborn she knew 
much more of God and of the hereafter than the greatest minds after years of thinking, 
studying, and praying.” 
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be distinguished, and not the first but the latter gives the practical value. In 
this sense it may be asserted that Catholicism is only theoretically to be called 
monotheistic. In its practical workings and in the popular conception it, in a 
way, reverences polytheism borrowed from the heathenism once so bitterly 


But for another weighty reason Catholicism cannot be called a monotheistic 
religion, viz: the Devil. Scientifically speaking the Devil is a representative of 
the old dualistic system of religion, which supposes the government of the world 
to be in the hands, not of one deity, but of two, representing the principles of good 
and evil and in perpetual conflict with each other. We meet the Devil in the old 
Iranian religion of the Persians formulated by Zoroaster. 

The Jews made the acquaintance of the Devil in Babylon, and from the second 
century before Christ he makes his appearance in Jewish literature. From the 
Jews Christianity took him, and especially by the Catholic church has he been 
tended with such a loving care that in spite of all enmities of unbelief he enjoys 
today the;best of health. Of course he is not alone. He has an army of demons 
and evil spirits in command “‘of whom,” says the Roman simple catechism, “the 
head is Lucifer or Satan.” Father Aurelian, of the Wemdinger Capucine cloister, 
has recently recorded, with the authorization of the Bishop of Augsburg and Eich- 
stitt, how on July 13 and 14, 1891, he with his own hand drove the Devil out of a 
boy who was possessed, and added this minute to the archives of the cloister on 
August 15, 1891. Aurelian declares in his report “whosoever denies in our day 
‘possession,’ acknowledges thereby that he has strayed from the teaching of the 
Catholic church.” How this doctrine of the power of the Devil over men, and, 
above all, his notorious dominion in the world, can be reconciled with monotheism, 
and with the’almighty power of a good and just God is a question which scholastics 
but not human reason may explain 

As to the second of the elementary bases of the God-concept, the God of 
Christianity has always had a human form, for Christ refers in the Evangelist 
to the old Mosaic saying that God created man in his own image. This gross 
conception of God is so abused by modern Catholics as to remind one of the 
Roman author Celsus’ (178 A.D.) question, how man can dare to invest God with 
the character and actions of an irritable man who is always ready with abusive 
words and threats. This God suspiciously resembles the clerical Philistine 
who dances blindly to the piping of his priest. “God hates modernists,” 
“God desires Catholic Universities,” “(God demands an accounting for an anti- 
Catholic vote,” “God is enraged at the tone of the liberal newspapers.” In a 
word, Godjworks in politics like a candidate for the Reichsrath and storms against 
throwing light on the subject like a rustic hostler; and what is most important, he 
does all this exactly;in accordance with the views of the ultramontane clergy 

Herewith we come to the third element of the Christian Catholic God-concept. 
The Jehovah of the Old Testament was a national God who gave priority to his 
people in return for their exclusive worship of himself. He was a severe, jealous, 
terrible God, exacting fear. Whereas Christ represented God as a good and just 
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Father whose care and mercy extended over the entire human race. Love of 
God replaced fear of God. The original Christian church taught this, but the 
later Christian church held to this idea only theoretically. In practice it reverted 
to the old conditions, but instead of a national God substituted a Christian God 
who with the mercilessness of the old Jehovah damned through eternity all those 
who did not enter the church of Christ. It is sufficient to refer to the bull “‘Unam 
Sanctam” (1302) to show that Catholicism required complete subjection to the 
bishop of Rome as an indispensable condition of salvation. It is significant that 
this bull failed of recognition in France so that the Catholic assumptions of that 
day were different on the two sides of the French frontier, 

As did the old Jewish so also did the Christian-Catholic God make a covenant 
with his chosen people (which have long been the clergy of the Roman church). 
The clergy alone through the teaching of the Holy Ghost is called to the church 
army. The laity is subject to it, as the sheep to its shepherd; and, as sheep are 
stupid beasts, no part of the direction can fall to their lot, said the Jesuit, Lainez, 
at the Council of Trent in the sixteenth century. The covenant is between God 
and the clergy, and includes very different concessions from those granted by the 
Old Testament Jehovah. The cardinal and prince-archbishop of Salzburg says, 
February 2, 1905, “Honor the priest for both of the high powers with which he is 
invested.” One of these is “the power to forgive sins God has, as it 
were, abdicated his omnipotence for this purpose, for the time being, in favor of 
his representative on earth, the fully empowered priest Where in the 
whole world is a power like this?” He even denies that such a power exists in 
Heaven: ‘When you look around at the army of patriarchs and prophets, martyrs 
and blood sacrifices, holy virgins, angels, archangels, and the throne and powers— 

Even Mary, the mother of God, the 
queen of Heaven, cannot do it Oh! inconceivably high power! Heaven 
permits itself to be governed by the earth in the form and manner of judging. 
The vassal is judge on earth and in heaven the judgment which he makes is con- 
firmed by the Lord.” Of course this applies only to Catholic priests. The 
Protestant pastors do not possess the priestly consecration by which this great 
power is transmitted in accordance with the dispensation of Christ. But, if pos- 
sible, the second power of the priest is greater and loftier than this, namely, that of 
consecrating, i. e., transforming bread and wine into the real body and the real 
blood of Christ; naturally the Protestant pastor is excluded here also. ‘‘Christ, 
the only begotten son of God the Father, by whom heaven and earth were created, 
and who bears the whole universe, is hereby at the command of the Catholic 

Christ has given authority to the Catholic priest over himself}, his 
body, his flesh and blood, his godhead and his human existence, and obeys the priest.’’3 


3 That the Salzburg archbishop is not alone in the above absolute Catholic views 
is proven amongst other things by an article entitled “Chi @ il prete ?” which appeared 
in Como (Tipografia della Divina Providenza) in 1907. Under the caption “The 
priest is the man of miracles,” it says: ‘‘What reverend men have had the power to 
call God from heaven to earth, and that too at any time they please? Now the priest 
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With Edward von Hartmann‘ we must acknowledge that with the knowledge 
of today this kind of God-concept has become impossible 

As the golden key to the understanding of the history of creation we have, as 
is known, the books of Moses inspired by a divine revelation. According to these 
the earth is a flat plain surrounded by the sea over which is the fixed vault of 
heaven with the illuminating bodies for day and night, and under it purgatory 
and hell. God made all this in a few days out of nothing aboyt six thousand years 
ago, of which four thousand elapsed before, and two thousand after, the birth of 
Christ. All human beings are descended from Adam and Eve, the first having 
been made by God out of clay, and then furnished a rib to produce his partner. 
Scientific study showed long ago that this account is merely a somewhat imperfect 
reproduction of older creation myths, but the Catholic church teaches it literally 
today; spreads it abroad in thousands of catechisms and insists that it be accepted 
as part of the religious instruction of all schools, and as a revealed truth. Colum- 
bus was denounced as a heretic for maintaining that the earth was spherical; 
Copernicus and Galileo were bitterly persecuted for proving that the earth revolved 
and not the heavens. Not till the nineteenth century would the Catholic church 
admit, and then only tacitly, what all the world knew long before. Today she 
fights with the same fanaticism against the theory of evolution, of which the funda- 
mental thoughts are rooted in the very being of every educated man. Instead 
of Copernicus and Galileo she hales to the heretic stocks Lamarck, Darwin, 
Haeckel, and others 

Dr. Joseph Bantz, professor of theology in the Royal Academy of Miinster 
in 1905, concluded from theological and profane scientific reasons that hell is 
situated in the interior of our planet, and that the volcanoes are its chimneys. 

Another savant, Franz Xavier Schouppe, S. J., in his work, The Doctrine 
of Purgatory, Illustrated by Facts and Private Revelation (1899), actually rises 
to a calculation of the time which an average Christian must pass in purgatory. 
He reaches his conclusion thus: 

‘Let us assume ten as an average estimate of the number of daily sins. On 
the basis of 365 days this gives 3,650 sins committed per year. To facilitate the 
calculation let us put this at 3,000. In ten years this would amount to 30,000, 
and in twenty to 60,000 sins. Let us assume that during the lifetime of the sinner 
half of these sins are wiped out by prayer and good works; there remains a debt 
of 30,000 sins (for twenty years). Let us proceed with the calculation. When 
one dies after twenty years of a virtuous life how much time will the expiation 
require? Let us assume that every sin demands one hour of purgatory. (This 
is a very small amount if we judge by the revelations of the saints.) Let us then 
assume one hour of purgatory for every sin, then the total length of time which 


does this at mass. He speaks a few mysterious words, and God, obedient to their 
words, descends regularly to the altar into the hands of the priest and subject to his 
disposition. So that the priest handles God.”’ 


4 The Christianity of the New Testament, 2d ed., p. 303. 
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30,000 hours would entail would be three years, three months and fifteen days,” 
etc.5 

According to the Catholic view, God, who made the laws of Nature, breaks 
or interrupts their efficiency at any time capriciously, so that a necessary chain of 
cause and effect is unthinkable. There can be causes without effects and effects 
without causes 

The superfluous arms, legs, and heads of the most popular saints (all officially 
certified by the church) are countless. From the unsewn coat at Trier, the super- 
holy prepuce of Christ, the Grotto of Lourdes, down to Ignatius water or the little 
images of Mary which (according to a recent curial decision), moistened with 
water and swallowed, elicit the protection of the mother of God, there seems 
nothing which pious fraud has not dared, and credulous simplicity has not 
accepted. 

But it would not be worth while to spend time on the subject of the gross 
superstitions of the church were it not for the complete paganizing of the Catholi- 
cism of the people, and the misuse of religion not only to worldly but to unlawful 
and immoral purposes. Should one attempt to account for these extravagances 
on the plea of unavoidable misuse of things good in themselves, it may be answered 
that the plea of misuse cannot apply to the fact that the present ages, through the 
guidance of the Order of the Jesuits, has gone far beyond the Middle Ages in 
paganizing the Catholic worship. At the end of the seventeenth century this order 
introduced the cult of the heart of Jesus, never till then practiced, and which at 
first Rome repudiated on the ground that with the same reason the eyes, tongue, 
or other members of Jesus might be made subjects of adoration.® . . 

The celebrated bishop Bonomelli, of Cremona, remarked in his pamphlet, 
called Autumn Leaves, that the people ask of the saints mainly material things 
and often those forbidden and contrary to religious principles. A German paper 
replies that this only takes place in Italy: but that in fact it occurs also in Germany 
is proved by the monthly publication edited by a Catholic priest in Paderhorn 
with ecclesiastical approbation, and called The Messenger of the Holy Anthony 
of Padua. In the February number of 1906 this saint is besought for a “‘ good 
and agreeable tenant for a lodging,” “ for the recovery of a debt,” and even “ for 
a relation with a certain gentleman right soon.” 

Let us glance at the Christian Catholic morals. 

The Jewish law was a complex of numerous formal regulations which all must 
be fulfilled. They were of religious, moral, and legal nature. A “righteous 


5 According to a contribution from conservative circles published in the Vienna 
Deutsches Volksblatt, January 4, 1908, a well-known professor of theology and prelate 
deserves to be ranged with Messrs. Bantz and Schouppe. This gentleman defends 
the burning of heretics, considers earthquakes the anger of Satan, denies the revolution 
of the earth around the sun, repudiates the validity of the conclusion drawn from 
Foucault’s pendulum experiments, and maintains the creation of the earth in six 
days, etc. 


6 Béhmer-Romundt, The Jesuits, p. 136. 
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man” was according to them a religious, moral, and legally blameless man. 
Thus according to the Talmud doctrine the motive of righteousness remains 
something mechanically superficial? because it did not depend on the ethical 
motives but on the result of the psychological process, and because the control 
of the act and of the desire produced the theory of reward. He who over- 
came the lust he felt for his neighbor’s wife was, according to the Talmud, 
righteous. And the piety of the Pharisees which ruled the lower classes was 
superficial and formal. Therefore Christ likened them to whitened sepulchers 
and said, “For I say unto you except your righteousness exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. 5:20). 

Here opens a singular contradiction in Christian morality. Christ brought 
all law back to love of God and your fellow-man. Is such love an isolated act ? 
No, it is a permanent condition, which stands in the closest relation with the inner 
disposition of the man. Is true, genuine love ever produced and directed by hope 
of reward or fear of punishment? Love is unselfish. Just in the example of 
love we recognize with especial clearness the necessity that the disposition which 
comes into consideration in morality must be inwardly truly developed and out- 
wardly freely put into execution 

Never can thinking and acting under given conditions of compulsion be 
called moral. I am moral when I do good because I recognize it as good and 
for no other reason. If I do it on account of reward or punishment I become a 
selfish speculator. Selfishness is immoral. So taught the philosophers long 
before Christ, and also original Christianity. The immortal service of the 
apostle Paul was the inculcation of the principle of freedom of conscience and 
his protest against the authority of ritual. “Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage” (Gal. 5:1). 

The morals of the Catholic church are about as follows: God is in principle 
the highest lord and governor of the world, but in fact the Devil governs on earth, 
and through him sin, to which mankind has been subjected since the fall of Eve. 
God has given to man freedom of will but the Devil diverts it to evil. One must 
therefore regard human nature pessimistically and overcome its tendency to evil 
by a closed fence of commands and interdictions. But even‘ with this man could 
not succeed in reaching heaven if God’s mercy had not furnished him with helps. 
These commands and mercies the Catholic church alone offers to man. In order 
to be a good Christian one must believe in God, know the paternoster, fulfil the 
commands of God and the church, and receive the sacraments 

Both sin and punishment are carefully systematized. Sins are divided between 
hereditary sin and personal sins; the latter into deadly and pardonable sins. 
There are some capital crimes, six sins against the Holy Ghost, four sins that 
cry to heaven, etc. On the other hand there are seven supernatural virtues, three 


7 Hartmann, The Christianity of the New Testament. 
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godly virtues, four cardinal virtues, seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, and eight 
evangelical felicities. 

The punishment system is likewise comprehensive. There are punishments 
here and beyond. Here they are divided into medicinal and vindictive. Beyond, 
they are purgatory and hell. The church determines both classes; and those 
of the beyond must be carried out because God has given the church the right to 
bind and loose. By reason of this power to loose, the church gives three methods 
of avoiding the punishment for sin: 

First, those means which are contained in the gift of grace of the church. 
Here belong the pardon of the confessional and absolution. 

Second, a means of facilitating the forgiveness of sins and atonement. Here 
belong prayer, fasting, and the giving of alms. 

Third, means which can be found and used only by a wise estimate of the 
sinner with the help of Catholic moral theology. Here belong casuistry and the 
application of probabilities. In other words in practical life there occur many 
cases where it is not at once clear what is virtue and what is sin, what is allowed 
and what is forbidden. In such cases the church permits the believer to choose 
the construction which is most favorable to him, provided he furnish plausible. 
grounds, especially the opinion of some recognized theologian. The principle 
of probabilities (“the prince of moral theology”) has been formulated by St. 
Alphonso de Liguori, who says among other things: ‘‘ Let him who will progress 
in God’s path submit himself to a learned confessor and obey him as if God. 
Whoso does this needs not to account to God for his acts.” ... 8 

This doctrine reduces the freedom of will to zero but also disturbs the innate 
principle of truth which belongs to all morality, by permitting ambiguous speech 
and mental reservation. Thus the adulteress can swear that she has not broken 
her marriage vows—adding in thought “since the last time.” The Catholic 
church in the realm of morality places form and surface above substance and 
content; and faith above love. And perhaps the countless errors which consti- 
tute her divergence from the first Christianity can be summed up in this principle 
for “‘Love blesses and Faith curses” says Luther. However much human imper- 
fection is shown in the teachings of the evangels, the heart-warming sun of love 
streams over all shadows. And what has become of this love in Catholicism ? 
I will not here repeat the oft-told stories of force, compulsion, index and inquisition, 
heretic and witch persecution, nor the endless list of martyrs which the church 
has tortured and burned, and sent robbed and dishonored into the grave. I will 
answer that question by a single example, by the curse which the French Pope 
Clement VI (1346) hurled, during his political war with the German empire, at 
Louis the Bavarian: “ In order that the said Louis acknowledge that he has fallen 
into these penalties and into the wrath of God, and into our disfavor, we beseech 
the might of God to bring to nothingness his fury, to bring low and extinguish 
his pride, to overthrow him by the strength of its rights, to deliver him into the 


8 Theologia moralis, I, 1, n. 12. 
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hands of his enemies and those who track him, and to cause him to collapse before 
their feet. May a pitfall be laid for him which he does not see and may he fall 
into it. Cursed be his entering and his departing! God strike him with madness, 
blindness, and insanity! May heaven hurl its lightnings upon him! May the 
wrath of God and of the holy apostles, Peter and Paul, whose church he would 
and does disturb, burn against him in this world and in the next! May the whole 
world fight against him! May the earth open and engulf him alive! In one 
generation may his name be wiped out, and his memory disappear from the earth! 
May all the elements be against him! May his dwelling be desert! May the 
works of all the departed saints confuse him and show him even in this world 
the retribution which is over him! May his sons be thrown out of their houses 
and be delivered before his eyes into the hands of enemies who shall annihilate 
them.’’9 - 

Let us again take a retrospective view. A God-concept declared by dogma 
to be inexplicable and in the eyes of the modern world impossible; a long anti- 
quated contemptuous denial of all the scientific discoveries of modern times as 
the world-concept; a largely superstitious, heathen, polytheistic worship; a merely 
formal and superficial morality culminating in the hope of reward and the fear 
of punishment. These are the results of our investigations thus far; and all this 
together is called the Catholic view of the universe 

The encyclical of Leo XIII, “Humanum genus,’ of April 20, 1884, was 
directed against the Freemasons, which it designated as “creatures who belong 
to the realm of Satan and the powers of hell . . . . a god-forsaken sect inspired 
by insolent spirits of the devil. Partisans of evil . . . . a foul contagion,” etc. 

With this support a mischievous Frenchman, one Gabriel Jogand-Pagés, under 
the nom-de-plume “ Leo Taxil,” began to publish in a series of books and pam- 
phlets the most monstrous “revelations” of the alleged Devil-cult of the Freemasons, 
and at the same time to ingratiate himself into the confidence of the high and 
highest church dignitaries. His works were praised and advertised throughout 
the world by the ultramontane press. Bishops and cardinals sought his acquaint- 
ance and overwhelmed him with marks of favor. Pope Leo XIII himself received 
and blessed him, and displayed his library in which was a complete collection of 
Taxil’s books, with the assurance that he had read them all 

At last Taxil attended the celebrated anti-Freemason Congress at Trient in 
1896, at which he played a principal réle and was hailed by some enthusiasts as 
a saint. And yet the entire literary activity of Taxil consisted in a collection of 
the craziest nonsense of a diseased fancy on the subject of hell, the Devil, and 
Devil-worship. Twelve years this scoffer led the ultramontane church by the 
nose, and then, himself, in a widely advertized meeting in Paris, April 19, 1897, 
exposed the entire fraud. Of course the Catholic press and literature strove to 
hush up this frightful reverse, but the official church learned nothing from it 

The recognition of the fact that the religious view of the universe held by the 


9 Raynald, Annales Ecclesiastici, Tome XVI, p. 392. 
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Catholic church is no longer tenable begins, strictly speaking, in the time of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, but only since the second half of the seventeenth 
century has it been connectedly and systematically opposed, and this opposition 
supported by the increase of philosophic, scientific, and historical knowledge. 
This war was called “Enlightenment,” and toward the end of the eighteenth 
century its watchword was ‘“‘Reason.” We call this epoch that of rationalism. 

It is very significant that at first the rationalists did not assume a contradiction 
in principle between their religion of reason and historical Christianity. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century appeared a Scot of genius named David Hume 
who put an end to assumptions of compatibility between the two. Like a corro- 
sive acid his keen skepticism attacked the positive formations of Christendom as 
well as the rationalistic brain-specters of a religion growing out of rational 
thinking. Many persons consider him the founder of the modern science of 


In Germany it was Immanuel Kant who showed that the veritable roots of 
religion lay in the human inner life, and emphasized its connection with the moral 
will. According to Kant one can find the key to the super-sensuous only in him- 
self, only in his own conscience, and one is therefore, in the solution of the religious 
problem, free from all external authorities. With this the road was opened to a 
psychological conception of the nature of religion and many investigators entered. 
But they were not agreed on that function of the soul-activity which was para- 
mount, whether willing, thinking, or feeling played the principal part. Kant 
gave precedence to the will, Schleiermacher to emotion, and Hegel to the under- 


Christianity was not, as the Catholic books for the young taught, the beginning 
of a new world; it was the end of an old world, a dream of world-weary oriental 
imagination And the Roman imperial politics would force this dream 
by persuasion or the sword on the peoples of the West, strong in their youth. But 
they cannot dream. They are not weary Rome lends the organization. 
Rome sends its agents and commissioners. Rome creates the firm “‘God’s king- 
dom on earth,” and of course pockets the profits of the business 

The Catholic laity goes into rationalism, romanticism, natural-science evolu- 
tion, and historical criticism just like the non-Catholics. Among the modern 
educated laity, as is well known, confessional differences are no longer of impor- 
tance. Indeed this world is rather indifferent to Christianity itself, but not honest 
enough to confess it 

And how stands it with the clergy? Is it sure of itself? I doubt it. It 
would be impossible for the Catholic clergy to withdraw itself from the mighty 
current of the times. Among its members are found men as enlightened and as 
highly educated as among the laity 

In the first half of the nineteenth century came the recognition of the fact that 
the existence of the church depended on her rational reconciliation with modern 

A leader of the debate in the French congregations said frankly 
in reference to the question of equal toleration for believers and non-believers: 
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“We demand toleration from you on the ground of your principles, and we refuse 
it to you on the ground of ours.” ... . 

“Professor” means one not only who has a conviction but one who avows 
it. Savant means not only a tolerator but if need be a warrior. And if it is 
disgraceful for a soldier to desert his flag, it is a hundred times more disgraceful 
for an apostle of free science to be derelict in the defense of his spiritual inheritance 
from his father’s time 

If this recognition of facts were accompanied by vigorous action the hoary 
phantoms of the Catholic view of the universe would be blown away out of the 
halls of the Alma Mater with a breath. An objection might be made as to the 
Catholic theological faculties on the ground that they are regular parts of our 
Hochschulen; they are called to represent the Catholic view of the universe. I 
grant the first statement but I deny the last 

Pius X has made an end of Catholic theology Middle-age scholastics, 
according to Thomas Aquinas, can be taught, but scholastic theology has no longer 
the character of a science 

We desire now to regard the relation between religion and science only in its 
relation to the whole, only from the point of view of its value for the culture of 
mankind. For only that which in some way serves the interests of mankind; 
that which in some way satisfies their needs, has value. 

The inner force which works in man for the satisfaction of his requirements 
we call, as is known, impulse. Unquestionably among these impulses, that of 
ascertaining the real, the thirst for truth, plays an important part, and only science 
can satisfy it. 

But from a much deeper source, and with greater force than the last, is that 
impulse in the human breast which we may best call self-preservation, or, by the 
general catch-word, impulse for happiness. That means the longing to satisfy 
the wish to be happy and contented. Can the knowledge of truth satisfy this 
craving ? 

If we are hungry, is our appetite satisfied by the knowledge that we have noth- 
ingtoeat? Andifour heart is tortured by great suffering does the thought console 
us that it is incurable? No. Truth often has too bittera kernel. And therefore 
it is perfectly correct when one tells us: ‘“The soul of man strives in the first instance 
to obtain, not truth, but the conditions which it needs in order to live.” 

But furthermore I maintain that men struggle against truth if it interfere 
with their intended happiness; and when you give them the truth they themselves 
make a deception of it. Is that not intelligible? I see around me reality. I 
would like to have it otherwise. What can Ido? I can try by struggle and work 
to actually change it. Only in the rarest instances and under the most favorable 
circumstances can I succeed. But I can succeed much more easily by creating 
another world within myself which corresponds with my desires. And though 
this inner world is repudiated a hundred times by my fellow-beings, and though 
it is a hundred times inconsistent with reality, for me it is true and real so soon 
as my soul has dwelt in it, so soon as I am convinced of its existence. Thus we 
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recognize the difference between an objective and a subjective conviction. We 
recognize that along with the sensible world a great broad world of illusion exists. 
Not in vain does man long in this world, and one can retire from the storms and 
thorns of life. This world is open to that ideal force which we call religion 

Ludwig Feuerbach says, “God is the satisfaction in fancy of the longing of 
mankind for happiness.” .. . . . We understand why strong heroic natures gen- 
erally show little taste for religion because they do not need support so much as 
others, and they prefer fighting to dreaming Finally we see why religion 
is unconquerable because in her roots she is nothing else than the impulse for 
self-preservation. Religion is not vulnerable by science so long as the first does 
not leave the realm ofillusion. Yet I do not confound religion and illusion. One 
could call them both sisters but not such as must go hand-in-hand 

Buddhism in its original form is a religion which dispenses with all illusions. 
. . . « The Catholic church is not in conflict with science because it makes use 
of illusions, but because it not only does not confine these illusions to the subjective 
feeling of the believers, but wishes to substitute them to all mankind for the outer 
world, and to compel their acceptance by force. In so doing the church has 
crossed the barrier behind which religion is unconquerable and invaded the realm 
of the real, in which one must have the courage to hold truth higher than happiness. 
And as the church conducts herself in a strange house in a tyrannical and unseemly 
manner, the mistress of that house, vastly superior to her in strength, has incon- 
tinently put her out. Here she wallows in the wide domain of coarseness, appeals 
to the instinct of the masses to help her to capture and destroy the house; she 
covers the defenders of the house with scorn and shame, with reproaches of 
godlessness, unbelief, crime, etc 

And yet science has her God and her creed—not a god which created man 
in his own image in order later to allow him to resemble the beast . . . . but 
a god which allows his creatures, by constant becoming and disappearing, to attain 
continually higher forms of being, . . . . and who gives us the consolation that 
by unremitting toil and honest effort we may approach ever nearer to perfection. 
And in this belief the sword-bearers of science draw: a host, not infallible, not 
the monopolists of happiness, but yet victorious, and invincible, the leaders of 
mankind through the milleniums; the head erect whatever may come, and the 
glance straight out into the dawning future. 


SUBSEQUENT CONTROVERSY 


Professor P. Fonck, S. J., is a colleague of Professor Wahrmund, and 
fills the chair of Bible exegesis in Innsbruck. Shortly after the appearance 
in print of the lecture, of which the preceding is a summary, Father Fonck 
issued a pamphlet violently attacking it, and principally on four grounds. 
These were, (1) that Wahrmund had copied parts of Hoensbroech and 
Haeckel; (2) that no justification could be found in any works of the “‘great 
Catholic theologians” for the morality which he ascribed to the church; 
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(3) there was no basis for his account of the exorcising of the Devil in Wem- 
ding; and (4) his description of the character of Pope Clement VI was 
baseless. To this Professor Wahrmund replied in four articles which dealt 
with these points of attack. The first is not of much interest to the foreign 
reader. It concerns the question whether or not Professor Wahrmund 
copied from Hoensbroech and Haeckel. The perfectly baseless charge 
is too trivial to waste space upon it. 

The second charge was that Professor Wahrmund, in quoting Alfonso de 
Liguori, had copied a forgery of Count Hoensbroech. ‘‘Where is a single 
Catholic moralist who justifies an adulteress or a murderer as Professor 
Wahrmund asserts ?”” says Father Fonck. Through lack of space Wahr- 
mund’s reply is here cut down to telegraph-like laconism. 

At the outside he acknowledges that almost all the great Catholic 
theologians were and are Jesuits. 


The Jesuit, Sanchez, says, “‘ When the words [used in an oath] are ambiguous 
or susceptible of two meanings it is no sin to use them in the sense which the 
speaker extracts from them even if the hearers and the person to whom the 
oath is made understand the words in another sense Even when the 
words are mot ambiguous and do mot convey the sense which the speaker 
expresses, it is no lie if, considering the accompanying circumstances of place, 
time, person, and manner of the question, the words represent the purpose of 
the speaker. Thus one may deny in the confessional having committed an 
offense if he have already confessed it. Asked if he have seen someone, he may 
deny it if he have not seen the person very recently. The adulteress, questioned 
by her husband, may deny having broken her marriage, because up to that time 
the marriage remains unbroken, though faithfulness to her marriage vows may 
have been broken.”’*° The same Sanchez*! finds moral approval for all imagi- 
nable cases. 

The Jesuit, Laymann,'? is of the opinion that an ambiguous oath if not 
absolute perjury entails no blame if the cause be a just one: “ Whoso should say 
to a woman ‘I will take you to wife’ may deny under oath before a court to 
have used these words, with the mental reservation ‘ of my own free will.’ ” 

The Jesuit, Escobar,?3 from the works of twenty-four authorities of the 
Jesuits, shows that they and he agree with Sanchez as to ambiguous speech, 
oaths of two interpretations, and mental reservations. 

The Jesuit, Tamburini, states the following question: ‘“‘The question is 
whether it be permitted for the taker of an oath to use his words in another sense 
than that which they express. For instance ‘I swear by God that during this 


10 Opus Morale in Praecepta Decalogi, Antwerp, 1624, Lib. III, cap. vi, p. 353. 
11 Consilia seu Opuscula Moralia, Lyons, 1634. 

12 Theologia Moralis, oth ed., Mainz, 1723. 

13 Liber Theologiae Moralis, 40th ed., Munich, 1646. 
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night I have not slept,’ while thinking in continuation—‘ with my clothes on,’ 
or ‘I have no money;’ mentally adding—‘to lend you,’ or the husband or wife 
swears not to have broken the marriage vows, adding in thought-—‘ publicly.’ 
Answer: it is permitted, and not only where one is compelled to swear, but 
when he has voluntarily done so. The reason is that in these cases God is only 
called to witness the truth.”*4 The Jesuit, Busenbaum, says: “To swear with 
ambiguity, if a just ground exist and ambiguity in itself be allowed, is not evil: 
for where the right exists to conceal the truth and it is concealed without a lie, 
the oath suffers no disregard. Even ifit be done without just ground it is no per- 
jury if at least in amy sense of the words, or with a mental reservation, the truth 
be sworn to.”’*5 

With especial detail Saint Alfonso de Liguori treats this subject in the eight 
volumes of his Theologia Moralis which have been distributed in countless edi- 
tions, praised in the entire literature, and have aided the author to the dignity of 
the title of “church teacher.” Amongst other citations these may be mentioned: 
If, for example, one says “ God knows,” “‘ God will witness,” “ I speak by God,” 
“T swear that the affair stands thus as truly as a God exists”—none of these 
things imply a proper oath. But if one says “I call God to witness,” or “by 
my oath,” then an actual oath has been taken 

A witness questioned by a judge in other than legal form may deny a crime, 
mentally adding—concerning which he can be legally questioned, or which he 
must avow (IV, 154) One who has promised marriage but is not forced 
to fulfil the promise, may deny it altogether, mentally adding, “by which I am 
bound.” 

Whoso is not forced to pay duty may deny having anything dutiable, adding 
mentally, “‘for which I must pay.” . . . . In the case of a false oath, when in 
a low tone a true circumstance is mentioned, Liguori decides that it is permissible 
in case anyone has heard the sound, even if the sense were not intelligible 
In the case of one who, with the intention of swearing, but without the intention 
of being bound, has taken an oath, Liguori decides he is not compelled to fulfil 
the oath 

Whoso ruins a virgin under a promise of marriage not seriously meant, is 
not compelled to the fulfilment of the promise if he be considerably above the 
girl in social standing, or considerably richer (IV, 642, 643). 

Rich adulterers who send their illegitimate children to the foundling hospital 
are not obliged, according to the probabilismus doctrine, to pay anything for their 
support (IV, 656). 

The Jesuit, Gury, in two large works'® takes pains to extend further the 
moral precepts of Liguori, and to perfect them. 


14 Explicatio Decalogi, Venice, 1719. 
15 Medulla Theologiae Moralis, Rome, ca. 1750, Lib. III, Tract. 2, dub. 4, p. go. 


16 Compendium Theologiae Moralis, Lyon, Paris, 1866, and Casus Conscientiae, 
Paris, 1881. 
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For example, he declares'? that the executor (heir) named in a legal testa- 
ment is not obliged to pay the profane legacies therein mentioned, though he 
may personally know that they are in.conformity with the will of the testator, 
but the legacies to pious purposes must be respected. 

A further example from the same work: “Anna, asked by her husband if she 
have broken her marriage vows, . . . . answers the first time, she has not broken 
the marriage vows. The second time, after having been absolved from her sin, 
she replies, ‘I am not guilty of sucha crime.’ The third time. . .. she says, 
‘I have not committed it,’ adding mentally, ‘an adultery which I must declare.’ 
Has Anna done wrong? No. In all three cases she is to be exonerated from the 
fault of lying.”’*® 

The Jesuit, Lehmkuhl, recently published a great work on morals’? in which 
these subjects are fully treated in the traditional method above indicated, and 
though he condemns the lie, he holds ambiguity of speech and mental reservation 
permissible.*° For the spirit of this book let the following be adduced: “ It must 
be conceded that frequently there may be a fellow of so bad a reputation 
that it is no great sin to load upon him a new offense; occasionally the false 
charge of a new crime can hardly have, for him, the significance of increased 
dishonor, but is merely a simple lie Who believes that a serious calumny 
is committed by him who avows that he considers an atheist capable of committing 
any crime in secret ?” 


This might be prolonged indefinitely, says Professor Wahrmund in 
substance, but enough has been shown to render less acute the pious indig- 
nation of Professor Fonck, as well as to show him that he is unacquainted 
with the moralists of his own order, “the great Catholic theologians.” 

In his attack Father Fonck denied that Wahrmund had any authority 
for his account of the exorcism of the devil by Father Aurelian in Wemding. 
Wahrmund’s reply to this is unanswerable. It is the reprint of the official 
account published by Father Aurelian? with the authorization of the bishop 
of Eichstatt. It closes with the words “This statement is made by Father 
Aurelian who exorcized the devil, as a perpetual remembrance for the 
provincial archives, Altétting, as well as for the cloister archives of 
Wemding.” 

Shortly after it was printed the edition was recalled and destroyed on 
account of the excessive merriment which the narration caused in all 
quarters. The copy which was in Professor Wahrmund’s possession 
when he used it as an illustration, belonged to a large landholder in the 
vicinity of Wemding, and is a rarity, and perhaps a unique copy. 

17 Cas. Consc., I, 858, 859. 19 Theologia Moralis, 8th ed., Freiburg, 1896. 

8 Tbid., I, 183, 184. 20 Vol. I, p. 451. 

at A. Helmuth, Wemding, 1892. 
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The fourth point of attack of Father Fonck was on the historical accu- 
racy of the charges against Pope Clement VI. With the utmost detail 
and with careful references to the sources of his information Wahrmund 
shows that Clement VI was a worldly, pomp-loving lord; “‘of courtly 
distinction and with noble passions.” J. Haller? describes him as an 
elegant prelate of noble family, a man of the world with the faults of his 
class, namely, extravagance, love of pleasure, and lax morality, etc. In 
short, his exactions, under different pretexts, present a picture of the rankest 
immorality and injustice. The charges and the authorities cited in sup- 
port of them establish Professor Wahrmund’s contention without the 
possibility of refutation. 

There are only two methods open to Professor Wahrmund’s opponents 
to lessen or destroy the effect of his powerful indictment. Either they must 
deny the authoritative character of the works which he cites, or they must 
challenge his correct translation of the texts. 


Both courses are beset by the gravest difficulties. | 


PERSIFOR FRAZER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF LUTHER 


The last six years have added a vast deal to our knowledge of Martin 
Luther. In 1903 Kawerau’s revision of Késtlin’s Life of Luther gave us 
a biography more accurate and fuller than anything preceding, and in the 
same year a new source of the greatest value was published, the just- 
discovered collection of table-talk compiled by Mathesius. Since then 
other new sources have come to light, sources previously known have been 
more scientifically edited, and a host of monographs, as well as more com- 
prehensive studies, have corrected and augmented our previous knowledge. 
The purpose of this article is to give a critical, though brief, résumé of 
the more important contributions of the last six years." 

The great Weimar edition of Luther’s complete works has now brought 
their publication down to the year 1533, though with a few omissions. 
This great work was begun in 1883 by Dr. J. K. F. Knaake, who edited 
several of the most important parts himself. The magnitude of the under- 

22 Papacy and Church Reform, I, 123. 

* Complete bibliographies, through 1905, both of books and articles, may be 
found in Jahresberichie der Geschichtswissenschaft, Vol. XXVII, Pt. I, 1904, Pt. II. pp. 
478 ff., and Vol. XXVIII, Pt. I, 1905, Pt. II, pp. 321 ff. After 1905 reviews in peri- 
odicals must be relied on. Cf. G. Kawerau, “Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre Lutherfor- 
schung,” in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Hefte 3 und 4, April und Juli, 1908. 
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taking compelled him to seek associate editors, and in 1892 the presidency 
of the board thus formed passed from his hands into those of Professor 
Paul Pietsch, of the University of Berlin. In 1906 Pietsch resigned in 
favor of his colleague, Professor K. Drescher, the present editor-in-chief. 

In Parts II (1907) and III (1905) of Vol. X, Koffmane and Buchwald 
edit material of the year 1522, including sermons and the “Letter against 
Henry VIII” (Part II, pp. 175-222), of which the bibliography is valuable 
(ibid., pp. 504 ff.). Part I of this volume has not yet appeared. It is to 
contain the pamphlet against the peasants, perhaps the most important 
work not yet included in this series. Vol. XVII, Part I (edited by Buch- 
wald and Koffmane, 1907), contains sermons of the year 1525, including 
the well-known one on marriage (p. 12). Vol. XVIII (1908) also contains 
works of 1525. 

More important, as bringing to light some hitherto unpublished sources, 
are Vols. XXVII (1903), XXVIII (1903), XXIX (1904), XXXII (1906), 
XXXIII (1907), XXXIV, Part I (1908) and the German Bible, Vol. I 
(unnumbered, 1906). These volumes contain a series of sermons and 
lectures, for the most part previously inedited, running from 1529 to 1532. 
Although much of the biographical material they impart is of rather a 
trivial nature, occasionally an important fact comes to light, as, for ex- 
ample, that Luther once visited Cologne and saw the holy relics. The 
editors, in the endeavor to secure all the manuscript material possible, 
wrote to over a thousand libraries in Germany and other countries. Their 
brilliant success may be seen both in these volumes and in Koffmane’s 
little book, Die Handschrifiliche Uberlieferung D. M. Luthers,? which 
gives an account of the material still awaiting publication. Even this 
effort, however, has been blamed as not sufficiently thorough.3 

The task of editing the German Bible was intrusted to Pietsch, who 
brought out the first volume just after his retirement from the position 
of editor-in-chief. Instead of reprinting the old edition, he has published 
Luther’s own manuscript from a newly discovered fonds. From this we 
can see the extreme care of the translator, who polished and revised with 
untiring zeal. The marginal notes, which Luther wrote but did not 
print, are here reproduced. They instruct us in the scientific helps he 
used, and occasionally give a little exegesis. Like most of Luther’s com- 
mentaries, these notes are very subjective. Highly characteristic is his 


2 Liegnitz, 1907. These new discoveries consist chiefly of notes of lectures, 
sermons, and table talk, taken down by Rérer and Cruciger. The most important 
single find, Rérer’s table talk, is mentioned below. 


3 By Kohler in Theologische Literaturzeitung, June 20, 1908. 
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remark on the thirty-eighth chapter of Job, in which the Lord asks that 
saint to explain the miracles of the creation. ‘Aristotle knows it all,” 
comments Luther, the inveterate enemy of “‘that heathen.” 

Another edition of Luther’s complete works has just been published by 
the German Lutherans of America. Wishing to have the writings all in 
German, suitable to the convenient use of their public, the editors repub- 
lished Walch’s German edition of the Sémmitliche Werke (Halle, 1740-44), 
revising it by means of subsequent publications. For example the letters 
(Vols. XXIII, 1902, and XXIV, 1903), of which Walch gives only a por- 
tion, poorly translated, are retranslated and supplemented by the letters 
of Luther since published, together with the most important of those written 
to him. Kawerau has compared them with the originals and finds the 
translation well done. On the other hand, the volume containing the 
table talk (XXII, 1887) is rather disappointing to me. The sources 
published at that time, with which the editors attempted to correct Walch’s 
faulty work, were too scanty and unreliable to permit of much improve- 
ment on the original. 

The “Ninety-five Theses,” together with the ‘‘Resolutions” defending 
them, and the literature of the controversy they excited between their 
author and Wimpina, Tetzel, Eck, and Prierias, have been republished 
in an excellent little edition, with explanatory comments, by the well- 
known scholar, Professor W. Kéhler.s 

Another important source, recently republished, is the life of Luther 
by his disciple Mathesius, known as the “Luther Histories.” The 
editor is G. Lésche, who has written a biography of Mathesius, and pub- 
lished, under the title Analecta Lutherana et Melanchthonia (1892), a frag- 
mentary copy of the long-lost collection of table talk, known to have been 
made by Mathesius. 

The publication of the letters, by Enders, has been brought down, in 
the eleventh volume, to August, 1538. Vol. IX and X appeared in 1903, 
after which there was a long pause, due to the failing health of the editor, 
who died July 14, 1906. Vol. XI was printed posthumously by G. Kaw- 
erau. It is greatly to be hoped that this work will be continued, unless 
the previous publication of the letters in the Weimar series should 


4 Luthers Simmtliche Werke. UHerausgegeben von Walch. St. Louis: Luther- 
ischer Concordia Verlag. 


5 Luthers 95 Thesen, samt seinen Resolutionen, u. s. w. Leipzig, 1903. 


6J. Mathesius, Historie von D. M. Luther, Anjang, Lehr, Leben und Sterben. 
Prag, 1906 (Second Edition). 
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render it superfluous.” As it now is, the study of the letters is rendered 
vexatious by the fact that they are so much scattered. For those not 
contained in Enders, i. e., subsequent to 1538, one must first consult the 
edition of De Wette (1825-28), then the two supplements by Seidemann 
(De Wette-Seidemann, Vol. VI, 1856, and Luthers Briefe, 1859), one by 
Burkhardt (Luthers Briefwechsel, 1866) and one by Kolde (Analecta 
Lutherana, 1882). Each supplement makes corrections on preceding ones, 
besides printing additional letters, so that often all must be consulted for 
a single reference. Enders is much more convenient than any of them, 
and affords fuller and more scientific notes, but he is not without his 
faults. The worst of these is that he does not reprint the German letters 
already published in the Erlangen edition (Vols. LIII-LVI, 1853-54), 
of which his labors form a part. Enders calendars and annotates them, 
but for the text one must consult the previous volumes of the Erlangen 
edition, or De Wette. 

The table talk has long been known in the German collection of Auri- 
faber (1566) and the Latin collection of Lauterbach (printed by Reben- 
stock 1571, and by Bindseil, in a different form, 1863-66), but it was not 
until the latter part of the nineteenth century that the original notes which 
had served as sources for these collections were discovered and in part 
published. Seidemann was the first to print one of these notebooks, the 
excellence of which he recognized as a historical source, for the notes were 
not only in much more accurate form than that in which they reappeared 
in the later collections but were set down in a chronological order which 
was afterward lost. His publication of Lauterbach’s Tagebuch von 1538 
(1872) was followed by the printing of notes of Schlaginhaufen (edited 
by Preger, 1888) and of Cordatus (edited by Wrampelmeyer, 1882) and of 
Mathesius (edited by Lésche, 1892) though these last were in a much 
garbled and abbreviated form. In 1903 E. Kroker, archivist in the 
Leipzig Library, found and edited a manuscript containing notes which 
almost equal in quantity, and surpass in quality, any of the previously 
published notebooks. This was the Mathesian collection, containing 
a large quantity offmaterial taken down by Mathesius himself in 1540, 


7 Kawerau expresses the confident hope in the introduction to Vol. XI, that the 
work will go on. In the article above mentioned, “Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre Luther- 
forschung,” Part I, he says that financial considerations render this doubtful. The 
publishers of the Weimar edition (Hermann Bohlhaus, Nachfolger) informed me 
more than a year ago thatJwork had been seriously begun upon the letters. 


8 Luthers Tischreden in der Mathesischen Sammlung. Herausgegeben von E. 
Kroker, Leipzig, 1903. 
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together with notes of other guests from the years 1531 to 1537, 1539. and 
1541 to 1543. All the sayings can be approximately dated, and all are in 
the original form which contrasts so favorably with the altered and polished 
state in which some of them reappear in the later collections. A flood of 
light is thrown by this book, not only on the private life of the reformer, 
but also on events of a public nature, such as the affair of Philip of Hesse’s 
bigamy. The editing is admirable; Kroker’s introduction, with its wide 
survey and comparison of the manuscripts, has done more to put the 
study of the table talk on a scientific foundation than anything since the 
valuable researches of W. Meyer.® 

Another addition to the stock of table talk in print, though one of 
vastly less value, is the publication by Wrampelmeyer of some further 
notes of Cordatus. As just mentioned, he had already published one 
notebook of this reporter. In the present instance he brings to light a 
small selection from a manuscript containing copies of Cordatus’ notes 
made by a certain Sebastian Redlich in the year 1547.7° The worthy 
editor has fallen in love with Cordatus, whose value as a reporter he much 
overestimates. Aggrieved by the attacks on Cordatus’ reliability made 
by Preger and Kroker, he takes occasion in the preface of his second 
publication to assert his unshaken confidence in the value of his first. 

Two manuscripts containing table talk have recently been found. 
One of these with the collection of Rérer™* should prove extremely valuable. 
Rérer was with his master most of the time from 1522 to 1546, and is 
mentioned as a reporter of table talk by both Aurifaber and Mathesius. 
He began taking notes as early as 1527"? four years before the earliest 
sayings reported by any other source. Knowing how careful he was in 
taking down sermons and lectures, it is natural to suppose that he exercised 
a like conscientious diligence in transcribing the table talk. The other 
manuscript is only ten pages long, and of comparatively little importance. 
It goes back to the reports of Ludwig Rabe,'s of whom Luther speaks as 


9 W. Meyer aus Speyer, ‘‘Lauterbachs und Aurifabers Sammlungen der Tisch- 
reden Luthers,” Abhandlungen d. h. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften 2u Gdttingen. 
Neue Folge, Band I, Nr. 2, 1897. For a review of the whole subject of the table talk 
see P. Smith, Luther’s Table Talk, 1907. 

10H. Wrampelmeyer, ‘“Tischreden Dr. Martin Luthers aus einer Sammlung 
des Dr. C. Cordatus. Nach der Berliner Handschrift des Sebastian Redlich,” Fest- 
schrijt des kéniglichen Gymnasiums 2u Clausthal, 1905. 

11 Koffmane, op. cit., pp. xviii ff. 

12 Cf. Jacobs, article “Rérer” in Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliographie, Nachirag 
von 1907. 

13 Késtlin-Kawerau, Martin Luther, 1903, Vol. II, p. 479, note 2. 
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a guest in July, 1535.74 We might infer, therefore, that his notes fell 
at this time, or else in May, 1532, when Schlaginhaufen speaks of getting 
a saying from him.'S So far as I know no steps have been taken to 
bring either of these manuscripts to the press. If they do not appear in 
separate form, we may doubtless expect them in the last volume of the 
Weimar edition, which is to be devoted to the Tischreden. In the mean- 
time they will be used by scholars, and the results incorporated in second- 
ary works, as has been done in the case of Dietrich’s table talk, which has 
long been known but never edited. 


Turning from the sources to later works, we must first notice the new 
edition of Késtlin’s monumental, Martin Luther, sein Leben und seine 
Schriften. Here we have a book which has grown up in a way analogous 
to that in which Professor Murray would have us believe the Iliad was 
composed, the work, in short, of a school rather than a man. The small 
biography of 1876 was attacked with gentleness by Seicemann and with 
asperity by Knaake. Benefiting by the animadversions of these critics, 
the author issued a very much improved and enlarged second edition in 
1883. Continuing to profit by the labors of other scholars, Késtlin issued 
his work in a third edition in 1889, and a fourth in 1897, revising and 
enlarging each time. In 1902 the author published his short life of Luther 
in the Realencyclopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche.*® He 
then began another revision of his great work, but did not live to accom- 
plish it. 

The pen which dropped from his hand was taken up by Gustav 
Kawerau, at present Oberkonsistorialrat in Berlin, and undoubtedly the 
leading Luther scholar of today. As one of the Weimar editors, as the 
editor of Jonas’ Letters, as the assistant of Enders and of Wrampelmeyer, 
and the author of numerous articles and monographs of great value, he 
brought to the revision of Késtlin a vast amount of new knowledge. The 
work is changed in literally thousands of details. How important some 
of these changes are may be seen, for example, in the pages relating to the 
reporters of the table talk.*7 The identity of reputed note-takers has been 

14 De Wette, D. M. Luthers Briefe, Berlin, 1825-28, Vol. IV p. 614. 

15 Tischreden Luthers nach den Aujzeichnungen von J. Schlaginhaujen. Heraus- 
gegeben von W. Preger, Leipzig, 1888, No. 342. 

16 Begrundet von J. J. Herzog. Dritte Auflage von A. Hauck. Vol. XII, rgo02. 
Since then eight more volumes of this work, which is indispensable to the student of 
the Reformation, have appeared, almost completing it. Vol. XX, 1907, to “W.” 

17 New edition, Vol. II, pp. 479-81; edition of 1883 (which was but little changed 
later), Vol. II, pp. 487, 488. 
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established, and new names added from recently discovered manuscripts. 
So rapid, however, is the march of historical discovery, that even these 
pages must now be revised. Kawerau includes Obenander among those 
who took notes of the table talk; the researches of Kroker seem to show 
that this student merely copied the collection made by Dietrich.** Another 
good example, showing the value of the revision, is seen in the careful 
survey of Luther’s studies as Sententiarius, taken from his marginal notes 
on St. Augustine and the Sentences, from volumes which had just been 
discovered.*9 

Luther und Lutherthum (Mainz, Vol. I, Part I, 1904; Part II, 1906), 
by the great Catholic scholar Denifle, is only second in importance to the 
work just mentioned, as a comprehensive biographical study. Properly 
it is not a biography at all, but a rather formless aggregate of essays on 
different phases of the subject. The author begins (Vol. I, Part I, pp. 
27-54), by offering a number of criticisms on the work of the Weimar 
editors, a task he performs in no very charitable spirit. In spite of the 
fact that the editors had themselves printed a large number of errata for 
the first eight volumes in the ninth, Denifle discovered a quantity of addi- 
tional mistakes. He particularly objected that many of Luther’s citations 
from and allusions to mediaeval authors had been left unidentified. As 
his reading in this field is remarkably wide, he was able to supply many 
such oversights, although he tells us that he took only two days to it. This 
is his chief contribution to the subject; the rest of his book is a scientific 
and hackneyed attempt to blacken Luther’s character, with especial 
emphasis on his ‘‘drunkenness” and an appeal to modern criminologists 
to prove that the physiognomy of the reformer, as we see it in his pictures, 
belongs to the “criminal type.” Denifle intended to devote a second 
volume to the easy task of proving the worthlessness of the table talk as 
a historical source, but died shortly after the appearance of the first part 
of the first volume. The second part of this volume was published post- 
humously by Father Weiss, a monk of Denifle’s order. 

No less than three disciples have written supplements to Luther und 
Lutherthum. The most important of these, Luther-Psychologie als Schliissel 
zur Luther-Legende, by A. M. Weiss (Mainz, 1906), develops an idea sug- 
gested by the master. The book and its children have started a swarm of 
controversial articles which have been buzzing in the German periodicals 
from the day“of the first publication to the present time. Walther, whose 

18 E. Kroker, op. cit., Einleitung, pp. 46-48. 


19 Késtlin-Kawerau, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 89,90. The marginal notes in the Weimar 
edition, Vol. IX, pp. 1 ff. 
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hand was already practiced by his championship of the evangelic cause 
against Janssen many years previous, has taken a conspicuous part in the 
turmoil.2° Denifle’s work has been utilized by a French professor, L. 
Christiani, in a volume called Luther et le Lutheranisme (Paris, 1909). 
This is in general a mere summary and adaptation of Denifle, though the 
author adds some researches of his own which are generally inaccurate, as 
his citation of Melanchthon’s, Greek letter on Luther’s marriage from the 
faulty and damaging translation made by Kirsch (p. 113). 

Ludwig Pastor has shown himself scarcely less learned and far more 
readable as a protagonist of the church than his ally, Denifle. The most 
recent volumes of his widely known Geschichte der Papste seit dem Ausgang 
des Mittelalters contain an interesting and well-documented, if somewhat 
biased, account of the “‘Wittenberg professor.” Especially excellent, 
perhaps, is the narrative of Luther’s correspondence with Henry VIII.?" 
They have been just translated into English under the supervision of Dr. 
Ralph Kerr. 

While writing his own history, Pastor has at the same time been editing 
a series of supplements to the celebrated Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, 
by,his late friend, Janssen. The most important of these, Die deutschen 
Dominicaner im Kampf gegen Luther, by N. Paulus, was suggested by the 
idea of supplying the Catholics with a counterpart to ” Corpus Reforma- 
torum of the Protestants.? 

Among the numerous monographs dealing with special points in 
Luther’s life, space will permit us to speak of but a few. Some of them, 
such as Kalkoff’s excellent Aleander gegen Luther (Leipzig, 1908) deal 
with some contemporary with whom the reformer came into contact. 
Especially must be mentioned K. Miiller’s Luther und Karlstadt (Tiibingen, 
1907), in which a great deal of unpublished manuscript has been utilized, 
and some startling conclusions are reached. One feels, I think, that 
Luther was unfair to his colleague, and that his view has been too unques- 
tioningly accepted by partisan biographers. Here we are glad to see that 
Carlstadt has at last found a defender, even if the apologist seems to go 
a little too far at times. 


20 Walther, Fir Luther wider Rom, Halle, 1906. How considerable is the 
quantity of articles on the subject may be seen in Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissen- 
schaft, Vol. XXVII, I, Part II, pp. 502-4. 

at Vol. IV, Part I, 1906, pp. 596 ff. 

22 Five volumes of: these supplements have appeared at Freiburg in Breslau, 
1903-7. ‘They consist chiefly of republication of sources illustrating Janssen’s work, 
and only occasionally throw side lights on Luther. 
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Ernst Kroker has turned his publication of the table talk to good 
account by giving us the best account we have of “‘ Katharina von Bora 
(Leipzig, 1906). The author has made a careful study, fertile in results, 
of the family and early life of Luther’s wife. 

Among the treatises which take up some particular event in Luther’s 
life must be mentioned Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp von Hessen 
(Marburg, 1904) by W. W. Rockwell. Prior to this contribution, we had 
to depend chiefly on the Briefwechsel des Landgrafen Philipp, edited by 
Professor Max Lenz (Marburg, 1883). This, indeed, is tolerably adequate, 
but must now be supplemented by the additional material printed by 
Rockwell, which, being exhaustive, makes it now possible to form a thor- 
oughly sound judgment of the transaction and of Luther’s part init. Rock- 
well’s thesis is criticized by Brieger, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
Band XXIX, p. 174 (1908), and briefly defended by Kiich, ibid., p. 403. 

Of works published in English the most outstanding is The History 
of the Reformation, by Dr. T. M. Lindsay (Edinburgh, 1906, 1907). All 
those who knew his little Luther and the German Reformation (Edinburgh, 
1900) were prepared to give a warm welcome to the later and larger work. 
It is now too well known to need comment. It has the advantage of putting 
Luther in the setting of his age and environment better than any other 
English book. The treatment of the Anabaptists and Socinians in the 
second volume is almost the only fair and scholarly one in existence. The 
part treating Luther, who is given deserved prominence, shows the results 
of painstaking research presented in a delightful style. I have personally 
verified almost every fact stated in this section, and can testify that the 
slips are both few and unimportant.?3 

23 Such as the following: Vol. I, 155, Die deutsche Theologie is referred to as one 
of the publications of the German mystics; this is a little misleading, as it was really 
first published by Luther from an old manuscript. P. 197, Luther is said to have 
learned Greek at Erfurt; cf. Késtlin-Kawerau, op. cit., Vol. I, 76; incidentally Lindsay 
does not speak of this, the last and best edition of Késtlin, whom he knows only in the 
now superseded edition of 1889. P. 249, ‘‘Gehobelter Eck” is translated “Eck with 
the swelled head;” is it not rather “Eck (i. e., corner) planed off,” the “Eccius Dedol- 
atus” of Lindsay’s own note? P. 206, Luther’s correspondence with Scheurl said to 
begin 1516; Enders, of. cit., Vol. I, 79, first letter given January 1,1517. More serious, 
perhaps, are the following errors: The description of Aleander’s appearance at the 
Diet of Worms (p. 280) is incorrect (cf. Kawerau-Késtlin, I, 410; Lindsay’s reference 
to DeWette is wholly irrelevant). The Diet at Nuremberg, 1524, is inadvertently 
called the Diet of Speyer (p. 322). The statement that at Speyer, 15209, it was agreed 
“that no ecclesiastical body should be deprived of its authority or revenues” is 
incorrect. This was proposed but not agreed to. Instead the Diet substituted the 
provision ‘‘that no prince should take the subjects of another state into his pro- 
tection” (cf. Kawerau-Késtlin, Vol. II, p. 118). 
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It is a little strange, considering the popularity that Luther’s table 
talk has long enjoyed in English, that no attempt to translate any con- 
siderable portion of his letters was made prior to 1908. Such a book we 
at last possess, though in an unfortunately inadequate form.?4 Meticulous 
care has been taken, by selection and omission, to avoid anything which 
might damage Luther’s character. By this means he suffers not only 
softening but emasculation, and a very one-sided impression is given. 
The translation, too, is inaccurate, and the acquaintance shown by the 
translator with contemporary events is extremely slight. 


PRESERVED SMITH 
PaRIs, FRANCE 


24 Luther's Letters, selected and translated by Margaret A. Currie. London and 
New York, 1908. 








RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Noting that the first volume of 903 large pages does not pass beyond the 
A’s (“A”—“ Art’), one can gain some impression of what a monumental 
work the new encyclopedia by Dr. Hastings must consistently turn out 
to be. The volume is well bound, and well printed on good paper and in 
a little larger type than is usual in such works. 

The editors themselves may describe the scope of the encyclopedia: 

The words “religion” and “‘ethics” are both used in their most comprehensive 
meaning, as the contents of this volume will show. The encyclopedia will contain 
articles on all the religions of the world and on all the great systems of ethics. It 
will aim, further, at containing articles on every religious belief or custom and 
on every ethical movement, every philosophical idea, every moral practice. Such 
persons and places as are famous in the history of religion and morals will be 
included. 

Thus it will be seen that, as Terence would say, nothing human is to 
be foreign to this work. But wide as the field is, the editors declare that 
only once or twice throughout the course of this volume has the question 
been raised whether a particular topic should be included or not. One 
is impressed with the very great care the editors must have taken to ‘‘make 
the list of subjects complete and to assign each subject to the right author,” 
as they remark. 

The scholarly thoroughness with which some of the articles have been 
prepared is well represented in that on “‘Ancestor-Worship and Cult of 
the Dead.” It is not simply that forty-two pages are devoted to the article 
(Vedic excluded here at that) but that some twenty-odd specialists in the 
various fields collaborated on it. The next to the longest article, about 
one hundred pages, in the volume is upon the subject of ‘Art”—mainly 
religious art, of course—by a host of scholars. The art of all peoples from 
most primitive to most cultured is passed under review. The next in length 
is occupied with “‘ Animals,” the bibliography of which fills three pages. 
One is surprised at the space devoted to this subject until one reflects how 

t Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., 
with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., D.D., and other scholars. Vol. I, “A-” 


“Art.” Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1908. xxii+903 pages. $7.00. 
Sold only in complete sets. 
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largely animal-worship and animal-sacrifice have figured in religion. 
Besides, the article seems to be worked out in a masterly manner. Still, 
when one notes that “‘Animism” is accorded but two pages, one fears that 
the proportion is not quite just. The article on “America” is made to 
come within the scope of such a work as this by being offered as a general 
introduction to the religion and ethics of the American tribes. One is 
surprised to find an article treating of “‘Anaesthesia,” the surprise being 
made pleasant indeed but not entirely removed by the information that the 
unseemly strife as to priority of discovery among Jackson, Wells, and 
Morton provoked Holmes’ suggestion that e(i)ther might do. One of 
the finest pieces of work is the article on ‘‘Altar,” again by many special 
scholars. If one were inclined to be exacting, one would find, I think, that 
the article on “Apologetics” is not quite adequate, being a bit antiquated 
in form, as well as misguided in emphasis, to say nothing of its assuming 
so many things as proofs which themselves require to be proved. In par- 
ticular, its treatment of miracle and of historical criticism is singularly 
unsatisfactory from the point of view of modern needs. The longest article 
is upon “Architecture,” being over one hundred pages. As a layman here, 
I have the impression that it is finely done, but am wondering whether 
I am right in the apprehension that it is out of proportion in a work of this 
kind, where, e. g., “Anthropology” receives but ten pages, the ‘“‘Alexan- 
drian Theology” the same, ‘‘Agnosticism” the same. These are well 
done, but merit a larger treatment. I note a masterly article on the “Apos- 
tolic Age” by Professor A. C. McGiffert, and another on “Anabaptism” 
by Professor W. J. McGlothlin. 

Upon the question whether the volume is fully abreast of modern scholar- 
ship, and whether it is tendential, I shall not presume to pronounce. I turn 
from such perusal as I have been able to devote to it with a feeling of grati- 
tude to the editors who have already given more than six years of exacting 
labor to this great work, and with the belief that their hope shall be realized 
—‘the earnest hope that it will be found worthy of a place among the 
rapidly increasing number of books devoted to the study of religion and 
ethics.” 


GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


There is no more evident need than a competent encyclopedia in Eng- 
lish which shall give reliable information concerning those themes with 
which every student of theology must deal. MacClintock and Strong’s 
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Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature, has long 
been out of date in many important particulars. The four-volume Schaff- 
Herzog, published 1882-1890, was in many respects an improvement on 
anything previously existing, but the small compass of the work necessi- 
tated too much abbreviation in the articles. Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson, 
who was associated with Dr. Schaff in the preparation of this earlier ency- 
clopedia, has undertaken the editorship of a new encyclopedia bearing the 
old familiar name,? and, like its predecessor, based on the last edition of 
the German Realencyklopaidie. The work is to comprise twelve volumes, 
the first of which is before us, comprising 500 pages, in type somewhat 
larger than is customary in such reference books, thus avoiding unnecessary 
strain on the eyes. Dr. Jackson has the assistance of Charles Colebrook 
Sherman and George William Gilmore as associate editors, and the co- 
operation of the following departmental editors: Clarence Augustine Beck- 
with, D.D. (Department of Systematic Theology), Henry King Carroll, 
LL.D. (Department of Minor Denominations), John Thomas Creach, 
D.D. (Department of Liturgics and Religious Orders [Vol. I]), James 
Francis Driscoll, D.D. (Department of Liturgics and Religious Orders, 
[Vols. II to XII]), James Frederic McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. (Department 
of Old Testament), Henry Sylvester Nash, D.D. (Department of the New 
Testament), Albert Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D. (Department of Church 
History), Frank Horace Vizetelly, F.S.A. (Department of Pronunciation 
and Typography). 

There are manifest disadvantages in preparing an encyclopedia for an 
American public on the basis of one originally prepared for German 
scholars. In order to make the new work adequate some articles have 
been added, and especial attention has been paid to biographical notices 
of prominent men in this country. While this is a needed addition to the 
work, it is to be feared that in some cases an undue amount of space has 
been given to those whose reputation in the realm of theology is likely to be 
very transient. To devote half a column to the singing evangelist, Mr. 
Charles Alexander, while St. Ambrose receives only one and one-half 

2 The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge Embracing Bibli- 
cal, Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology, and Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Biography from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Based on the Third 
Edition of the Realencyklopadie, Founded by J. J. Herzog and Edited by Albert Hauck. 
Prepared by More than Six Hundred Scholars and Specialists under the Supervision 
of Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D., Editor-in-Chief, with the Assistance of 
Charles Colebrook Sherman and George William Gilmore, M.A. Associate Editors. 
Complete in Twelve Volumes. Vol. I, “Aachen”—“Basilians.” New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1909. xxix+500 pages. $5.00. 
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columns, and the Augustinian Order only a little over a column, is one 
example of lack of perspective. 

The editors have endeavored to exercise the greatest care in the con- 
densation of the German articles. The English revision has been sent to 
the German authors, where possible, for their approval. In a few cases the 
writers for the German encyclopedia furnished their own articles newly 
written in English. The signatures appear to most of the important 
revised articles, though in some cases no name is signed. For example, 
the article on “‘Abelard” is published with no indication of its source. A 
comparison with the German edition shows that it is a condensation from 
this article, and this origin should have been indicated. 

The encyclopedia represents a conservative position, embodying only 
such conclusions as may safely be relied upon. In the case of the Old 
Testament articles, most of which appeared twelve years ago in the German 
edition, considerable revision has been necessary in order to take account 
of the development of scholarship since that day. Professor McCurdy 
has contributed a few articles of his own which are in every case more 
readable and suggestive than those articles which were condensed from a 
German original. In fact, the articles prepared by American authors 
reveal the superiority of direct contributions to condensations of German 
articles written to a different scale, and with a somewhat different audience 
in mind. Among the important articles are two by Professor Gilmore on 
“Assyria” and “‘ Babylonia” of eleven and sixteen pages each, which give 
a very comprehensive view of the field without, however, entering into 
recent controversies. The article on ‘‘Baptism,’’ nineteen pages in length, 
requires four collaborators, and its somewhat disproportionate length may 
be excused in view of the excellence of the discussions. Professor Newman 
has given an admirable historical article on ‘‘ Baptists,” twenty-four pages 
in length; Professor Warfield, with his usual accurate historical knowledge, 
has written on ‘‘Agnosticism,” “Apologetics,” and the ‘‘ Doctrine of the 
Atonement,” though his very marked antipathy to the Ritschlian theology 
has led him to fail to do justice to the influence of this type of thought in 
the field of scholarship. The article on “Apologetics” attempts to defend 
Christianity by an objective method of proof which will appear futile to those 
who sympathize at all with modern functional conceptions of philosophy. 

The encyclopedia seems destined to do good service in giving reliable 
information on most of the themes in which theological students will be 
interested, though it gives little intimation of the issues which scholars 
must meet in the near future. The bibliographies have been carefully 
prepared by Professor Gilmore, and will give to the ordinary pastor or 
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theological student a good selection of reliable works on any theme. While 
it is a source of congratulation that we are to have this encyclopedia, which 
is an immense improvement on anything of its kind at present existing in 
English, it is to be regretted that American scholarship should have been 
represented to be so largely dependent upon the reproduction of German 
articles as would appear from this important work of reference. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


For long both thoughtful Christian worker and general pastor of mod- 
erate accomplishments have required a brief yet comprehensive biblical 
dictionary, placing at command the main results of modern biblical criticism 
in a sympathetic and constructive way. Such a dictionary should have 
two qualifications. It should be usable by being one volume, modest in 
size and price, containing complete cross-referencing, compact bibliog- 
raphies, treatment of all biblical topics and every typographical help. At 
the same time it should be thorough in scholarship, giving insight enough 
into the method to win confidence in it, yet largely suppressing minute 
detail and technique. These two things Hastings’ latest venture in the 
field of dictionaries endeavors to accomplish.3 

The typographical work is excellent, the small six-point roman being 
used with good effect, although no leads are used between major divisions 
in articles. The text, however, is slightly vitiated by careless proofreading, 
as ‘‘them inistry” (p. 448a, 1. 24), “HARISEES” (p. 720a, 1. 1), etc. It 
is to be regretted that the editors thought it necessary to use a large octavo 
page with an inch-and-a-quarter margin to spare around. A reduction 
of the margin by at least a half-inch around—more would not be too much 
—would not materially affect the appearance of the page and the volume 
would become less formidable to the user by a saving of more than a fifth, 
possibly a fourth, in bulk. 

The editors have made a notable attempt at conserving completeness 
with brevity. Four unusually clear and on the whole trustworthy maps 
meet every requirement of the dictionary. All articles on mere English 
words such as “‘abhorring,” “‘mollify,” and the like, characteristic of the 
larger dictionary, are rigidly excluded to give room for a fuller treatment of 

3 Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, D.D.; with the co-operation 
of John A. Selbie, D.D.; and with the assistance of John C. Lambert, D.D., and of 
Shailer Mathews, D.D., Professor of Theology and Dean of the Divinity School in 


the University of Chicago. New York: Scribners, 1909. Pp. xvi+992, and 4 maps. 
$5.00. 
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properly biblical subjects. A careful examination shows the omission 
of no biblical topic properly coming within the province of this dictionary, 
though a few articles might have been somewhat abridged in their theologi- 
cal portions to make room for two more necessary features of such a work, 
viz., a complete system of cross-referencing and compact bibliographies. 
The editors justly pride themselves on their system of cross-referencing, 
black-letter words in the body of an article indicating special articles on 
the same and making easy the discovery of special treatment in a general 
article; but it is regrettable that the system is not fully used, as when the 
rich material of Barton’s “Israel” is not referred to under ‘‘asherah,”’ 
“pillar,” or “God, (§ 2 f.—Jehovah),” or when Orr’s “Atonement” 
does not refer to Maclean’s “Paul the Apostle,” especially in view of the 
fact that the fullest use of the system would not have added two pages to 
the volume. Further, the editors have done well in including a brief article 
on ‘‘Concordances;”’ but apparently they have made no systematic attempt 
to give with each major article a compact bibliography, although occasion- 
ally such are given as at the end of Gray’s ‘“‘Psalms.” Yet the class of 
readers served by this dictionary would welcome brief bibliographical 
summaries. Fortunately, scattering reference to useful literature is found 
in many articles, partially compensating for the lack of bibliographical 
summaries or a comprehensive article on the bibliography, to which appro- 
priate reference could be made in the various articles. A half-dozen more 
pages would have amply sufficed for this purpose, nor would they have 
appreciably increased the bulk. 

The editors are to be commended for the inclusion of an introductory 
article on the “‘Pronunciation of Proper Names,” by Stewart, wherein 
the various systems are explained and the general principles that should 
govern are expounded concisely. One could wish that the editors had 
not been so reluctant to commit the dictionary to some system of pronuncia- 
tion, in view of the large utility of such a work among readers desiring 
such help, and had endeavored to get a consensus from the more than one 
hundred contributors. Such a consensus would conduce to uniformity 
where now there is lamentable diversity. Incidentally, attention should 
be directed to the inconsistency shown in the use of the divine name, in 
some articles appearing as Jahweh and elsewhere as Jehovah, though it 
is too much to hope that the softer Yahweh would gain general currency. 

That scholarly thoroughness is a characteristic of the work is evident 
from a glance at the names of contributors. A few of the articles are con- 
densed from the articles in the larger dictionary; but the vast majority 
have been written specially for this volume and each article is signed in 
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full. Biblical scholarship of the first rank is represented in the staff of 
one hundred and five contributors. Yet one looks in vain for certain names, 
especially continental and American. Three-fourths of the contributors 
are British, only two are German, and about one-fifth are American. Of 
the-latter eight belong to Chicago schools, while Harvard and Union are 
entirely unrepresented. 

One almost forgives the insularity of the book for the wisdom of the 
editors in their choice of writers to represent neither extreme of criticism 
or of reaction. Herein lies the value of this work; for it seeks to win appre- 
ciation for the critical method’ by a genuinely sympathetic and constructive 
presentation of results. This is done, first, by a capital article on the 
critical method, i.e., “Criticism,” by Adeney; secondly, by a presentation 
of the general lines of evidence relied on for conclusions arrived at in the 
major articles, reference being made to special treatises for minute details, 
as Edghill’s ‘‘Hexateuch,” etc.; and, thirdly, by a genuine endeavor to 
conserve the good of the old method without detriment to the good of the 
new. Thus a sufficient insight is given into the critical method to win 
confidence in it. One, however, must deplore the tendency rather too 
often recurrent to approach problems, especially in the New Testament 
field, somewhat more from the doctrinal and less from the historical side 
than is consistent with objective scholarship, as in Orr’s “Salvation” and 
Lambert’s “Logos.” In effect rather too much stress is given to the theo- 
logical bearings of the subjects treated, despite the room for a fair discus- 
sion of biblical theological terminology. 

To sum up: In the balance of articles according to intrinsic worth, 
in fairness, thoroughness and lucidity of treatment, and, despite faults 
that cannot be overlooked, in general usability, this dictionary meets a 
genuine need of lay students and Christian workers, will be of positive use 
to the general pastor, and not without interest and suggestion to the biblical 
scholar. 


RatpH H. FERRIs 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Funk & Wagnalls Co. has published a single-volume Bible 
dictionary* under the editorship of Melancthon W. Jacobus, with 
E. E. Nourse and A. C. Zenos as his associates. There are some thirty- 
three additional contributors, and important articles are furnished by 

4A Standard Dictionary of the Bible. Melancthon W. Jacobus, Editor-in-Chief. 
E. E. Nourse and A. C. Zenos, Associate Editors. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1909. xxiii+g20 pages. $6.00. 
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these. However, the bulk of the work has been done by the three editors, 
and as we look the dictionary through we do not grudge any of the space 
they have taken. They have evidently given painstaking care to their 
articles which compare favorably with any of the others in the book. Every 
article has been signed with initials, even if it be so unimportant as to occupy 
only a single line of space. One may be sure, therefore, of the individual 
authority behind every statement made. The list of contributors repre- 
sents some eight or ten different Protestant denominations, nearly all, 
if not all, of them of the Lutheran or Calvinistic type. The editors are 
Congregationalist and Presbyterian, and they would seem to have given 
conscientious supervision to the dictionary as a whole. However, the 
theology represented by the dictionary is free from all the outgrown and 
disfiguring elements that characterized the older Calvinism, and in this 
modern and non-polemical form it will commend itself to all the churches. 
Moot questions are avoided for the most part and, doubtless because of 
limitations of space, the contributors have contented themselves with gen- 
eral statements of fact with which all will be ready to agree. The position 
of the work as a whole is that of open-minded conservatism, acknowledging 
what new truth it must and retaining all the old truth it can. The docu- 
mentary hypothesis is adopted for the Pentateuch, and the Mosaic author- 
ship is denied. Deuteronomy is dated 650 B.c. The Fourth Gospel was 
written by John the apostle, but his authorship of the Apocalypse is not so 
certain. Luke wrote the Book of Acts. There are Pauline elements in 
the Pastoral Epistles, but they present problems that are insoluble. Ephe- 
sians is an almost necessary letter for Paul. 

The dictionary aims to be a comprehensive guide to all the Scriptures, 
and it treats of their languages, literature, history, biography, manners, 
and customs. It has articles of introduction to all the books of the Old 
and the New Testaments and of the Apocrypha. It also deals with the 
most important themes in biblical theology. There are over nine hun- 
dred pages of material. The maps and the illustrations are well chosen 
and are illuminative of the text. A brief bibliography is appended to the 
more important subjects. Pronunciations are spelled out. For the most 
part the distribution of space among the articles seems to be judicious. 
One wonders, however, upon what principle twice as much space was given 
to Jerusalem and Palestine as to Jesus and Paul. We would wish no less 
space given to the longer articles which are both admirable, but we would 
have welcomed more of the equally admirable discussion of what the editors 
in the preface call the One Supreme Personality in all religion. We are 
glad to see that the American Standard Edition of the Revised Bible has 
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been made the standard English text of the biblical citations and references. 
The publishers have made every effort to put forth a volume which would 
be easy to handle, pleasing to the eye, and serviceable to the student at every 
point. The print is very readable, and the arrangement of material is 
first-class. There are beautifully clear titles and analyses of contents for 
the longer articles; the sub-sections stand out in different and easily dis- 
tinguishable lettering; there are insets marking the subjects of paragraphs 
and principal divisions of the text, and in every way the book is adapted 
for quick and easy reference. It lies open at any page. It is made for 
use. It will find a large clientage to whom it will soon come to seem indis- 
pensable. It is a handy volume, prepared with such scholarship that it 
will be helpful to a large class of Bible students. No single-volume dic- 
tionary will be satisfactory to more advanced scholars, but such a book 
as this will be sufficient for the needs of busy workers who have no time for 
long research. They will find what information they desire in most acces- 
sible form in the Standard Bible Dictionary. 


D. A. Hayes 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


Evanston, ILL. 


The second and final volume of the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,5 
possesses the same merits and demerits as the first volume which was 
reviewed in this Journal in January, 1908. One is impressed with the 
fact that a great deal of the ground covered has already been treated in a 
more scholarly and satisfactory way in Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible. For an instance, the article on the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount,” by 
Professor W. F. Adeney, is discriminating, scholarly, and well-handled 
within the limits allowed, but, as Professor Adeney himself points out, 
thorough and exhaustive treatment has already been provided by Professor 
Clyde W. Votaw in the extra volume of the Dictionary of the Bible. A 
careful comparison will indicate that this is the case in so many instances 
as to render this dictionary something less than a vital necessity to those 
having the larger work. 

One is impressed, moreover, with the multiplicity of subjects which, 
being given a place, impart to the work an encyclopedic appearance: e. g., 
“Laughter,” “Labor,” “Living,” ‘‘Opposition,” “Physical,” “‘Womanli- 

8 A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. Edited by James Hastings, D.D., with 
the assistance of John A. Selbie, D.D., and (in the reading of the proofs) of John C. 
Lambert, D.D. Volume II, Labour-Zion. With Appendix and Indexes. New 


York: Scribners; Edinburgh: Clark, 1908. xiv+912 pages. $6.00 per volume. Sold 
only by subscription and only in sets. 
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ness,” “Science,” “Union,” etc. These afford latitude for very useful 
comment but do not always seem imperatively necessary. An article like 
that of Professor James Orr on “Redemption” clearly belongs to an ency- 
clopedia of theology, as does also that of Bishop D’Arcy on the “Trinity.” 
To treat ‘‘ Vicarious Sacrifice” as a separate subject in addition to “‘Sacri- 
fice,” “‘Ransom,” ‘‘Propitiation,” ‘‘Death of Christ,”’ and “‘Atonement,” 
is to run the risk of over-refinement in classification and of overlapping 
in treatment. Ten columns to “Poet,” one to ‘‘Pre-existence,” and four 
to “Sabbath,” seems hardly a fair allotment. 

Professor R. A. Falconer contributes a good historical article on the 
“‘Lord’s Supper” which is questionably supplemented by an ecclesiastical 
treatment from Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A., whose summary includes the 
following: ‘‘In the reception of the Holy Communion there is a gift of 
Christ’s body and blood to sustain and increase his life in those who receive 

The tradition found in the teaching of the writers of the church 
corroborates what is thus seen to be taught in the New Testament.” 
Considerable theological dialectic attaches also to the treatment of the 
‘Ubiquity ” or “‘Omnipresence” of Christ, and one feels like suggesting that 
John 3:13 would tax the writer’s ingenuity far less if he were able to admit 
its editorial origin. The article on the “Originality” of Jesus’ teaching, 
by Rev. G. W. Stewart, is judicial and constructive, and provides an excel- 
lent bibliography. An interpretative treatise on “Palestine,” by Rev. 
John Kelman, possesses literary and suggestive merit, but here again the 
Dictionary of the Bible is the standard. 

Professor James Denney contributes a conservative and able article 
on “Preaching Christ” in which the essential elements of the original 
evangel are clearly set forth and a norm is established for determining 
what ‘‘preaching Christ” must include for the present day. The essential 
elements in the preaching which may be so denominated are found to be: 
the resurrection and exaltation whereby the historical and ethical Jesus is 
identified with the Messiah of perpetual power and glory at the right hand 
of God—a place that can be filled by no other. The repudiation on our 
part of the Lord’s visible return, which played so important a réle in apos- 
tolic Christianity, permits us still to preach Christ if we hold that ‘‘the king- 
dom of God comes and is consummated through him alone.” Furthermore, 
however artificially represented, Jesus as Judge retains absolute moral 
value for humanity and determines eternal destinies in the thought of those 
who truly preach him. 

There is an appendix of thirty-seven pages on Christ in the early church, 
in the Middle Ages, in Reformation theology, in the seventeenth century, 
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in modern thought, in Jewish literature, and in Mohammedan literature. 
The dictionary closes with an article on “Paul” by Professor William 
Sanday. Indices of “Subjects,” “Greek Terms,” and “Scripture Texts” 
are appended. 


ALLAN HoBEN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WERNLE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY 


Professor Wernle’s recent Introduction to the Study of Theology* is a 
masterpiece indeed, remarkable alike for its depth and range of thought, 
its erudition, its candor, its common-sense, its knowledge of contemporary 
life and thought, and its courageous discussion of the problems that must be 
faced and mastered by the modern theologian and the modern pastor. The 
book is not, the author tells us, a superfluous addition to existing encyclo- 
pedias of theology; it is to fill a void that they have failed to fill. Long 
acquaintance with students of theology has taught him that they wander 
bewildered through the colossal edifice, because the head of each depart- 
ment lauds it as the only worthy and weighty discipline. But since Jesus 
and his gospel make the Christian and the theologian, it is necessary to see 
that there is a path from every point to the central power. 

Dr. Wernle, however, has built no easy roads to Jesus, no short cross- 
lot paths to the truth in him. On the contrary, he confesses frankly: 

I wished to represent to my readers the study of theology as difficult as it 
appears to me; not indeed by treating the future pastor as a future teacher; not 
by demanding of each the same interest for every discipline, regardless of his 
particular aptitudes; not by exciting the fever for devouring books. On the 
contrary by guiding him to the essentials of theology, at any rate to two of them, 
the critique of the Bible and the critique of the church. The road to living Chris- 
tianity, and to a joyful church activity, leads through and not around this criticism. 

The work comprises 520 closely printed octavo pages followed by a 
comprehensive index of names and subjects. Before entering upon the 
main divisions of historical, systematic, and practical theology, the author 
discusses the goal of theological study, to wit, truth, piety, service. Each 
page abounds in wise and fruitful suggestions, but especially those that 
treat of the relations of theology to piety. 

Piety [he tells us] has never lived by the grace of science, neither has it been the 
exclusive privilege of scholars. To distinguish thus between piety and thought 

bout piety, in other words, between Christian religion and Christian theology 


t Einjithrung in das theologische Studium. Von D. PaulfjWernle. Tiibingen: 
ohr, 1908. xvi+524 pages. M. 7. 
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is the only sure way to save the student from unnecessary and futile excitements 
which tend to sap the foundations of his religious life. 


Dr. Wernle condemns alike and unsparingly the historical apologetic 
that aims merely to rescue the old and the rational apologetic that aims 
merely to exploit the new. Both are destructive of piety, for neither seeks 
the truth. But what are the prerequisites and helps to theological inquiry ? 
More of them and more important than many imagine, or than has been 
hitherto supposed. Linguistic, literary, historical preparation, to be sure; 
but these are no longer an adequate preparation. A thorough training in 
the method of natural science, a thorough understanding of terms like law 
and evolution as these are understood by physicists and biologists, a clear 
apprehension of the boundaries that divide speculative from demonstrable 
science, are nowadays indispensable. Nor can one proceed very far with- 
out acquaintance with the problems of psychology and philosophy. One 
need not be a master of science or of metaphysics, but one needs must know 
enough of both to understand their bearings upon theology. 

Dr. Wernle makes historical theology the middle nave of his cathedral 
seeing that the history of religions in general, the history of Israel in particu- 
lar, lead directly, as to an altar, to Jesus Christ and his manifestations, not 
merely to his own but to subsequent epochs. Moreover the author holds 
(and rightly) that however necessary systematic theology may be, it must 
respect and defer to reality. 


Let the philosopher think as he will about the value and truth of religion, but 
let him frame his definitions according to the history of religion in the entire range 
of its phenomena, and not determine the historic development according to his 
metaphysics. 


Considering the large content that Wernle gives to historical theology, 
the wonder of the reader grows with every page. For topics numerous, 
important, difficult, requiring for their illumination large and minute 
learning, are irradiated by a powerful and steady mind. The problems 
are stated with surprising clearness and often elucidated in brief and heavily 
freighted paragraphs. Whether the reader ponders the remarkable 
section upon Religionsparallele und Religionsmischung in his treatment of 
religious history in general, or the literary history of Israel, or the religion 
and theology of primitive Christianity, he finds everywhere the same sanity, 
the same candor, the same grasp of essential problems, the same demand 
for unassailable solutions; everywhere the recognition of outstanding 
questions and the severest scrutiny of proposed and pretended demon- 
strations. No less instructive and stimulating are his reflections upon the 
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history of the church and the history of dogma. The three pages devoted 
to the present situation flash with suggestions of prime importance. 

The topics treated in the second part, or systematic theology, are first 
its necessity, and secondly the proper articulation of its members, namely, 
the philosophy of religion, Christian doctrine, dogmatics and apologetics, 
dogmatics andethics. ‘‘The first and weightiest task of systematic theology 
is to test the credentials of religion in general, or of the claim to preference 
of any one religion.” The boundary line between systematic and historical 
theology lies here: history has to do with actual systems, cults, beliefs, 
behavior; dogmatics with the valuing of these historical beliefs with a 
view of ascertaining where best man may find the reality of God and his 
intercourse with the human soul. In discussing the nature of religion Dr. 
Wernle utters some golden sentences about the psychological study of 
religious experiences; and also in discussing the truth of religion and of 
Christianity; but perhaps most searchingly in his treatment of nature and 
morality beginning on p. 385. He has been profoundly stirred by Tréltsch 
to whom he refers more frequently than to any other living writer. 

Practical theology for Switzerland and Germany presents, of course, 
quite other aspects than for us in America. Yet even here Dr. Wernle has 
much to tell and teach us. 

The volume is rich in bibliographical notices which are doubly valuable 
because woven into the text. Unfortunately they refer with few exceptions 
to German books only. If the work should be translated additions of 
English authorities or English versions would increase its usefulness. 
Though differing from the author in many essential points, I have only 
unbounded admiration for this mine of wisdom and of knowledge; and for 
the skill and spirit in which he displays its treasures. The depths that he 
has explored could be reached only by one determined to discover all the 
truth of God attainable by unflinching courage and untiring industry, by 
one endowed with gifts and grace of the finest quality, by a sage and a 
saint, by a “‘master of them that know,” and a devoted disciple of Jesus, 
the Messiah. 


CHARLES J. LITTLE 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY 
Professor Kittel, textual critic and historian, has followed the prevailing 
mode and become archaeologist. A sojourn in Palestine has stimulated that 
distinguished scholar to several original studies on biblical archaeology ; these 
he has brought together in the present volume, with which at the same time 
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he introduces to the scholarly world a new series of contributions to 
biblical science, under his editorship.* This first volume has been speedily 
followed by two others.? 

The longest and most important of the studies is dedicated to “‘The 
Holy Rock on Moria: Its History and Its Altars.”” Dr. Kittel is to be 
congratulated upon choosing a subject which is as interesting as any that 
can be proposed in Palestinian archaeology, and yet one which has not 
been thoroughly and scientifically treated. On Moria-Zion lies the most 
remarkable rock-altar in the Holy Land, withal one of the most classic 
spots in the history of religions. Yet information concerning it is fairly 
inaccessible; for instance, in George Adam Smith’s monumental Jeru- 
salem there is not one direct reference to the Sakhra. In this brochure 
Kittel has brought together all available material, his own careful notes and 
measurements as well as those of his predecessors, copies of the few photo- 
graphs that have been taken, and the data of the Arabic and early Christian 
writers, so that the reader is put in the position of learning what is known 
about the rock. 

After a description of the Haram, the author gives a careful account 
of the Sakhra. It is to be noted that any mensuration of the rock, as also 
the approach to it by unbelievers, is jealously forbidden by the Muslim 
guards of the mosque. The history of the rock is then taken up. First 
of all the author works back to the time of Herod. For the pre-Christian 
era he follows the history from primitive times until he reaches Herod again. 
The result of his argumentation is that in historic timestherock has remained 
very much the same, and that its cut edges and hollows must go back to 
remote antiquity. In these latter sections all the material is carefully 
sifted which throws light upon the various altars from the time of David down, 
and the attempt is made to assign their outlines upon the surface of the 
rock. Kittel plausibly suggests that Arauna, the Jebusite’s threshing- 
floor, was itself a primitive’sanctuary; as Hos. 9:1 shows, altar and thresh- 
ing-floor may be identical terms. Altogether we have here a painstaking 
and solidly worked-out thesis upon Palestine’s most famous holy place. 

The remaining essays we must review still more briefly. The second 
in order treats of the ‘‘Primitive Rock-Altar and the Deity.” It begins 
with recalling the angelic manifestations to Gideon and Manoah, when 
the offerings of these worthies placed upon the sacred rock are struck by 


t Studien zur hebraischen Archdologie und Religionsgeschichte. Von R Kittel. 
Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten Testament. Edited by R. Kittel; Heft 1. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908 Pp. xii+242. 

2 Ezechielstudien, J. errmann and Juden und Samaritaner, J. Rothstein. 
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divine fire and consumed; intended as gifts in the primitive sense of 
sacrifice, they become holocausts by the miracle of deity. Kittel, with fine 
interpretative skill, finds in this contrast an expression of the peculiar 
characteristics of the God of the Hebrews and his worship; he is a celestial 
god, fire is his element, and the fiery consumption of sacrifice is symbolic 
of his spiritual character; that is, he is different from the spirits of the 
caves and rocks to which the Canaanites offered their simple gifts. (On 
p. 119 the author underestimates the survival and extension in the latest 
ritual of the application of the blood to the altar, as over against the latter’s 
function as the place of burning.) His thesis leads the writer to a general 
study of the Old Testament passages bearing on sacrificial ritual in early 
Israel and of the remains of ancient altars in Canaan. He holds that the 
sacred stone, which once was sufficient for the simple blood-sacrifice, 
became obsolete with the introduction of whole-burnt sacrifice, and was 
relegated to the place of a maggéba; the proper token of the new religion was 
the large stone altar. Traces of such a fire altar have been found in the 
early strata of Megiddo, and the Cretan discoveries reveal constructions 
which Kittel thinks may have been the direct ancestors of the Canaanite and 
Israelite fire altars. 

Then follows a paper offering an interesting speculation on the Serpent 
Stone (“Stone of Zoheleth”), I Kings 1:9. This is prefaced by a careful 
study of the site of the spring, En-Rogel, which Kittel unhesitatingly 
identifies with the modern Well of Job (this name he takes to be a traditional 
corruption of ‘‘Joab”).. His hypothesis lies in the claim of the discovery 
of the actual Serpent Stone; this he identifies with a rough cube of stone 
lying near the well, measuring about a meter in each of the three dimensions, 
which at first sight suggested to him the aspect of a sacrificial stone. The 
stone is not native to the soil at that point, is too large to have been dropped 
there accidentally, and hence must have been brought thither with some 
purpose. Why then should it not be the Serpent Stone? That the object 
in no way suggests a serpent in its form is no conclusive argument against 
the suggestion. The hypothesis is not one for which demonstration can be 
advanced, yet it is a reasonable suggestion which may claim the approval 
of archaeologists. 

The final essay is a fresh treatment of the portable lavers in the Solomonic 
temple (I Kings 7:27 ff.), over which Stade, Klostermann, Furtwingler, 
and others have carried on a long-drawn-out discussion. With a special 
eye to recent discoveries in Crete, Kittel comments afresh upon the 
biblical passage. We commend his carefully worked-out paper to the 
reader. 
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Rothstein’ offers new interpretations of several passages in Haggai, 
and his suggestions not only are important exegetically, but, if valid, must 
have considerable effect upon several moot points in the history of the 
Jews after their return from the Exile. The first section treated is Hag. 
2:10-14, with which the usual exegesis does not come out very satisfactorily. 
It is the strongest possible rebuke of “‘this people and this folk,” all whose 
actions are put in the category of the unclean. But the people of Haggai’s 
book otherwise bear no such character; they are remiss, faint-hearted, 
but not outlawed from God and liable to his outraged holiness. Accord- 
ingly Rothstein interprets ‘‘this people,” etc., as referring, not to the true 
Israel, the Géla, but to some group of persons, whose exclusion from the 
community, for fear of inevitable contagion, is the object of the prophetic 
word. These must be then the Palestinian or half-breed Jews, or Samari- 
tans, however we may call them, in distinction from the Jews of the Géla, 
and Rothstein finds the historic scene of the prophet’s utterance in Ezra 
4:1 ff., where ‘‘the adversaries” approach with the request to be permitted 
to participate in the building of the temple. Such a demand must have 
produced a crisis in the administration’s policy; the prophet’s word was 
given in order to drive it into the rigorous policy of exclusion of all doubtful 
elements. But this combination requires a redating of Ezra 3:8 ff. and 
4:1 ff. These passages, Rothstein argues, cannot refer to the second 
year of the Return (as 3:8 has it), for Zerubbabel, not Sheshbazzar, is in 
command, but to the second year of Darius, the date vouched for by Haggai 
and Zechariah. This correction Rothstein boldly makes, while he further 
conforms the passage with Hag. 2:15 by reading “‘the sixth month” for 
“the second” (3:8). The twenty-fourth day of the ninth month of 
Darius’ second year thus becomes “the birthday” of the Jewish church, 
the day when it definitively shut itself off from the outer world. The other 
chief object of exegetical discussion is Hag. 2:15-19, which Rothstein 
combines with the fragment 1:15, withal eliding the date in 2:18, thus 
placing the utterance on the day of the cornerstone-laying. 

The historical result of Rothstein’s exegesis is to illustrate and cor- 
roborate the Book of Ezra in regard to its account of the beginning of the 
rebuilding of the temple. We thus would gain a surer foothold for the 
view that with the prophetic revival in 520 Judaism advanced to the extreme 
of repulsion of outside influences, so that Ezra and Nehemiah were work- 


3 Juden und Samaritaner: die grundlegende Scheidung von Judentum und Heiden- 
tum. Eine hritische Studie sum Buche Haggai und sur jiidischen Geschichte im ersten 
nachexilischen Jahrhundert. Von J. W. Rothstein. (Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom 
Alten Testament; Heft 3.) Leipzig; Hinrichs, 1908. 82 pages. M. 2. 
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ing in the spirit of the fathers of the Restoration, and were not creators of 
a new policy. Certainly the exegesis of Hag. 2:10 ff. gains immensely 
in clarity at Rothstein’s hands, and no better framework can be obtained 
for it than Ezra 4:1 ff. Rothstein thus totally reverses Kosters’ contention 
that there was no Géla, for according to him the Géla celebrated its epoch- 
making triumph in 520 B.c. 


J. A. MonTGOMERY 
Divinity ScHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dr. Astley’s Donellan Lectures+ embrace six topics, three of which are 
concerned with ‘‘Genesis and Science,” the others covering ‘‘The Origin 
and Development of Religious Belief,” ‘The Religion of Old Israel,’”’ and 
‘Anthropology and the Christian Revelation.” There are also four appen- 
dices, and a bibliography admirably arranged according to the subjects 
of the chapters of the books. There is also a fairly adequate index. 

The standpoint of the writer is that of the scientist. He views the 
scientific position, not merely sympathetically from the outside, but advisedly 
from the inside. He does not assume certain theological dogmas as axioms 
and then accept as much of modern science as he consistently can. On 
the contrary, he accepts every well-established scientific fact, and then puts 
upon theology the burden of adaptation. In this position he is supported 
by the course of the history of thought. New scientific discoveries have 
usually first been vigorously assailed and finally accepted. This book 
is a hopeful sign of an era, already to a large extent present, in which all 
theories shall be required to take cognizance of the facts. 

How truly the author “hews to the line” may best be shown by a 
quotation, and the passage is worthy of citation because of its excellence: 

If a miracle is the arbitrary intervention in the affairs of the universe of a 
Deity who stands outside of it, and causes some act to be performed contrary to 
its laws merely in the way of portent or prodigy, then no one today outside the 
ranks of the uneducated and the ignorant believes in such a Deity, or in such 
actions on his part. But if the miracle is the calling into action of some higher 
law, previously unknown to experience, on the part of the Deity who is immanent 
in, and the informing intelligence of, the universe he has made, then no educated 
person will today deny the possibility of such action on the part of such a Deity 
for a worthy object (pp. 288 f.). 


The book is clearly written and so readily intelligible. In his thinking, 


4 Prehistoric Archaeology and the Old Testament. The Donellan Lectures, 
University of Dublin 1906-7. By H. J. Dukinfield Astley, M.A., Litt.D. Edin- 
burgh: Clark, 1908. Imported by Scribner. x+314 pages. $2.00 net. 
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the author never veers from a true Christian course, and he shows a first- 
hand knowledge of many profound scientific problems. The volume will 
be especially valuable for those—if there are still any such—who are appre- 
hensive of science as an enemy to Christianity. 


L. W. BATTEN 
St. Marx’s CHuRCH 


New York City 


PATON’S COMMENTARY ON ESTHER 


This recent volume of the invaluable International Critical Commentary* 
gives us the best commentary on Esther extant and is worthy to stand in 
the series of which it is a part. It is a careful and scholarly piece of work 
and will enhance its author’s already good reputation. Professor Paton 
has included in his commentary the Aramaic and Greek additions to Esther, 
treating them not as a part of the book, but as early comments upon it, so that 
in range the commentary is the most complete, we believe, that has been 
published. The Hebrew text is regarded by our author as a unit with the 
exception of 9:20—10:3, which is believed to be an excerpt from an earlier 
chronicle. This excerpt was made by the author of Esther himself, who 
wrote his book to give an account of the origin of the feast.of Purim 
which is stated in these verses. The composition of Esther is for good 
reasons placed after 135 B.c. The author is thought to be a Jew of the 
Dispersion living in Persia. A few of the statements of the book are con- 
firmed by historical evidence, but it also contains many statements which 
are contradicted by the Greek historians, many of which are inconsistent 
with others in Esther itself, and many improbable. Professor Paton con- 
cludes that the book is not historical, and that it is doubtful if even a 
historical kernel underlies its narrative. 

After reviewing the various theories of the origin of the feast of Purim 
which have been put forth, Paton concluded that it is probable that the 
feast was borrowed from Babylonia either directly or by way of Persia, 
though the precise Babylonian feast from which it is derived has not yet 
been determined. 

The text of the narrative of Esther presents fewer difficult problems to 
the exegete than that of many books of the Old Testament, and its higher 
criticism is comparatively simple; Professor Paton has, accordingly, 
presented the textual criticism with a fulness without parallel in the volumes 

t A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Esther. By Lewis Bayles 


Paton, Ph.D., D.D. “The International Critical Commentary Series.” New 
York: Scribners, 1908. xvii+339 pages. $2.25. 
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of the series. It is interesting on this point to compare the Old Testament 
volumes of the series which have appeared. Gray in Numbers devotes three 
pages to textual criticism; Driver in Deuteronomy, none; Moore in Judges, 
five; H. P. Smith in the Books of Samuel, five; Harper in Amos and Hosea, 
seven; Briggs in the Psalms, thirty-two, several pages of which are devoted 
to the poetical form of the Psalter; Toy in Proverbs, three; Barton in 
Ecclesiastes, eleven; while Paton in Esther devotes forty-two pages to the 
textual criticism. In favor of this extensive treatment of the sources of the 
text of Esther is the fact that it has been one of the most popular of the 
Old Testament books among the Jews, and MSS of it have multiplied 
without number. In spite of this, however, the space devoted to the sub- 
ject seems out of proportion. 

Under “‘Interpretation” Professor Paton has given a very full list of the 
commentaries, both Jewish and Christian, which have appeared upon 
Esther. Here, too, however, historical material, which one would expect 
to find in a history of Jewish literature, but which one does not look for 
in a commentary, is introduced. This together with the full treatment 
of the textual material expands the “Introduction” to 118 pages, while 
the “‘Commentary” occupies but 188 pages. It is possibly well, in spite 
of this disproportion, for a scholarly pastor to have this material within his 
reach here; otherwise he might not have it at all. 

Full cs Professor Paton’s text-critical notes are, they would have been 
of greater use to larger numbers of those who ought to use his commentary, 
if, instead of frequently giving the readings of the various versions in all the 
different languages, he had always given the Hebrew readings supported by 
the various versions with a list of the versions supporting each. It was quite 
fitting for him in his excellent “Text-Critical Apparatus to the Book of 
Esther” in the Harper Memorial volumes to give the readings of the versions 
as they stand, but many pastors who gather benefit from textual notes in 
which the Hebrew readings and versions supporting them are given, have 
neither the time nor the skill to translate back into Hebrew from the 
different languages. 

These are, however, minor matters. The commentary places within 
the reach of every English reader a sane, competent, and scholarly guide 
to the best that is known concerning the book of which it treats, and ought 
to find a place in the library of every student of the Bible. 


GEorRGE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
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THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Professor Vedder’s book on the New Testament canon! represents an 
attempt to sketch the whole matter of the origin and rise of the New Testa- 
ment as a body of scripture. The first question here would seem to be, 
How came there to be a New Testament canon of scripture at all? In 
answering it, Professor Vedder throws much emphasis upon the apostles 
and their testimony; the Christian prophets and the gifts of the spirit, in 
which the early Christians so fully believed, seem to him to have little value 
for the problem. And yet others have found in them the key to the whole 
movement. Like Westcott and Gregory, Dr. Vedder finds the collection 
of New Testament scriptures forming everywhere spontaneously and 
simultaneously in the second century, in Africa, Alexandria, Syria—the 
East and the West. That a New Testament canon in any sense first ema- 
nated from Rome, he stoutly denies. Here is indeed a great problem, and 
it is cause for regret that Dr. Vedder has not handled it more judicially. 
He denies the Roman origin of the Muratorian canon, claims Clement 
of Alexandria as a voucher for his ‘‘ provisional” canon, and quietly assumes 
the second-century origin of the Peshitto. This last, in a writer so rigorous 
in demanding the most positive proof from his opponents, is unfortunate, to 
say the least, since Burkitt has pretty conclusively shown that the Peshitto 
belongs early in the fifth century, not the second. The first and second 
points are hardly stronger; the Muratorian is almost certainly of Roman 
origin, and Clement of Alexandria on Dr. Vedder’s own showing was really 
no canonist at all, in the exclusive sense. In short, Dr. Vedder’s recon- 
struction collapses. The followers of Bishop Westcott must look further 
and deeper, if they are to overthrow the historical findings of Professor 
Harnack. We cannot agree with Dr. Vedder in his argument against the 
ordinary use of Greek in the second century in the Roman church; here 
he has not done the evidence justice; and indeed not a few of his minor 
contentions are open to serious objection. It is not easy to resist the feeling 
that in some of these the author is somewhat lacking in candor, and his 
undue severity in condemning men such as Harnack, with whom he 
disagrees, and for whose reasoning, we are told, puerile is too good a word 
(p. 163), must react upon himself. Some good and suggestive things are 
said in this book, it is true, but it fails to perform the task it undertakes. 
In his search for the beginnings, Dr. Vedder has not gone far enough or deep 
enough; in his weighing of evidence he betrays unmistakable bias, and in 
detailed statements he is often inaccurate. His contempt for the lost litera- 


t Our New Testament. How Did We Get It? By Henry C. Vedder. Philadelphia: 
Griffith and Rowland Press, 1908. x+388 pages. $1.00. 
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ture of the second century sits ill on a historian (p. 59). To connect the 
Didache with the year 100 and Diognetus with 130 is astonishing. With 
regard to Marcion’s relation to the canon Dr. Vedder misapprehends the 
bearing of the facts. Marcion’s attempt was not to substitute his New 
Testament for the one current among the churches, but to substitute a New 
Testament for the Old. Schlecht’s discovery of the original form of the 
Didache seems to have escaped Dr. Vedder (p. 225), or he would know 
that in its earlier form it lacks just those echoes of the Sermon on the Mount 
to which he appeals. The allusions to a letter of Ignatius to the Philippians 
(p. 65) and to Gregory of “‘Nazianzen” (p. 374) are inaccuracies. On 
the whole, the study of the rise of the canon requires deeper insight, keener 
discrimination, and a more candid and generous temper. 


EpcarR J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


How far back in the history of the church ought one to date the begin- 
ning of the Age of the Apologists? In the judgment of Mr. Scott? the 
fashioning of an apologetic commenced immediately after the death of 
Jesus, and the earliest extant apologetic literature is found in the books of 
the New Testament. Indeed, it was primarily as such that these books 
were produced. And this is true even of the Synoptic Gospels; they are 


not mainly biographical, but represent the effort to establish conviction 
as to the messiahship of Jesus through the choice of incidents in his career 
that favor such a conclusion about him. This conception of the central 
aim of the New Testament books is not entirely new; but never before has 
it been wrought out with the fulness and supported with the clearness that 
characterize these lectures given at Glasgow University under the Alexander 
Robertson Trust. 

The literature of the New Testament makes manifest its apologetic 
aim under several forms, namely: (1) where it is seen to be directed against 
Judaism; (2) in its support of Christianity in opposition to the prevalent 
heathenism; (3) by its attacks upon the encroachments of Gnosticism, 
and (4) in its endeavor to exhibit Christianity as the absolute religion. By 
the recognition of the apologetic character of much that is found in the 
New Testament, one will be brought to a juster judgment as to the right 
interpretation and the wise use of this material today. It will be regarded 
less as a final statement of Christian truth, more as an exhibit of the 


1 The Apologetic of the New Testament. (Crown Theological Library.) By 
E. F. Scott. New York: Putnam, 1907. vii+258 pages. 
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endeavor to meet successively the problems presented to the expanding 
church by its contact with the modes of thought in the midst of which it 
was working. Beneath the varying apologetic may be found always the 
eternally valid truth on which it is based. 

But a study of the apologetic of the New Testament will do more than 
enable one to distinguish between the passing form of statement and the 
ultimate reality. It will indicate clearly the most effective forms of an 
apologetic for today. This is true because those points of view which 
formed the basis of conflict between Christianity on the one hand, and 
Judaism, heathenism, and Gnosticism on the other, are frequently recur- 
rent in the history of human thought. The conflicts between legalism and 
liberty, between materialism and the recognition of the spiritual, between 
religion in its simplicity and religion as an attempted philosophy—these 
are those that brought forth the New Testament apologetic, and they are 
always present. Much is to be learned from the New Testament, there- 
fore, that will prove profitable for use in all time, as to a sound apologetic 
method. And for this reason the closest study of the New Testament 
method is advisable. 

Ultimately it will be seen that these first apologists commended their 
message to the world of their time by expressing it in the highest categories 
of contemporary thought. What we need today, Mr. Scott urges, is a 
closer alliance between Christianity and the actual mind of the age; our 
religion has too long identified itself with antique modes of thinking. 


HENRY BurTON SHARMAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE MYSTICISM OF PAUL 


Dr. Campbell fears that our age is losing sight of the fact that the essence 
of our Christian religious experience is mystical and he desires through an 
exposition of the mysticism of Paul' to bring a message to the church of 
today. As a religious mystic, he tells us, Paul possessed a perception of 
God as a living personal Father, as a transcendent and immanent Deity, 
and held direct communion with him. As a Christian mystic, his com- 
munion with God is in Christ, and had its beginning in a vision which 
was an inner revelation of an objective reality. As an evangelical mystic 
the apostle expressed this union in the figure of a crucifixion, death, burial, 
resurrection, and ascension with Christ; while as a rational mystic he 
grounds his belief upon the testimony of his own consciousness, tests his 


t Paul the Mystic: A Study in Apostolic Experience. By James M. Campbell. 
New York: Putnam, 1908. 285 pages. $1.50. 
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subjective experience by objective revelation, and submits revelation to 
the judgment of reason. As a practical mystic he united the passive and 
active elements in his life, and maintained unbroken the sense of the 
continuity of his own personality, developing a healthy, robust, virile man- 
hood through self-expression and not self-repression. He nourished his 
mystic life by prayer, silence, and meditation, by self-surrender to, depend- 
ence upon, appropriation of, and co-operation with, the divine. 

Paul declares to the church of today that the formative thing in Christian 
experience is personal contact of man with the living Redeemer; that not 
outward form but inward spirit is the essential thing in religion; that the 
source of authority in religion is not in external things but in the things of 
the Spirit; that the religion of the Spirit ought to be characterized by the 
fire of a holy passion, and provide a center of rest in the midst of the world’s 
turmoil and strife; that the living God is the ultimate of human thought 
and the union and communion with him the ultimate of human experience. 

Dr. Campbell has brought to his discussion a fine religious appreciation 
and insight and a knowledge of contemporary religious literature. He has 
thus produced a readable, devotional, and thoughtful book and one especially 
useful for the popular and general reader. But the special student of 
Paulinism will not feel that he has in this volume any distinctive contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of the apostle. The book lacks the historical 
method and spirit; it is an interpretation of Paul in the forms of present- 
day thought before he has been really appreciated in the forms and cate- 
gories of his own thinking. Dr. Campbell presents nothing naive nor 
antiquated but makes Paul so modern, so logical, so consistent that one 
loses, at times, the vigor and originality of the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
The author fears the church has lost much in dropping into the background 
Paul’s faith in the angels, but if Paul really believed in a transcendent and 
immanent God it is difficult to understand why angels were so essential to 
his own faith. When the Christian has the immediate fellowship of God 
he asks not after angels and demons. God is himself the object of Christian 
faith. 

The work lacks, also, psychological insight and method. Paul’s 
mysticism is pre-eminently a historical, psychological, religious problem. 
We want to know how far the form of Paul’s religious experience was the 
result of the historical conditions and views of his age? In how far are we 
to find its explanation in the nature of his own psychic life? Dr. Campbell 
thinks that the theologian is interested in the contents, but not in the 
psychology of his religious experience. But is it possible for him to appre- 
ciate the content without an understanding of its psychology? This con- 
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tent is a process or state of experience and a psychological explanation is 
essential for its valuation. To put the question otherwise, we may ask: 
In what degree was Paul’s experience conditioned by the peculiarity of his 
own psychic nature, by the fact that he was a religious genius? or in how 
far was his experience abnormal? And what content can we take from his 
experience and apply to our own lives as an element of control and as fitted 
for our own religious development? The theologian should not put us on 
the wrong track, he should not lead us to strive after the unrealizable. 
Just what does the writer mean by mysticism? When religion is appre- 
hended and tested by reason, and mysticism means that the reality of religion 
is given in immediate experience, we are led to ask where there is any reality 
that does not finally come home to us in the form of an immediate or 
feeling experience. And when we are told that religious experience comes 
through the subliminal self then we need to know the relation of this sub- 
liminal to the ordinary self. Is it just the character of this mysterious self 
that its reality does not come through the perceptional and rational pro- 
cesses that characterize ordinary consciousness? There is still opportunity 
for extended historical and psychological study of the mysticism of Paul. 


W. C. KErIRsTEAD 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


FREDERICTON, N. B. 


TWO STUDIES OF THE APOCALYPSE 

Wellhausen recently undertook the task of tracing the origin of and 
interpreting the ‘‘pictures” of the Revelation of John. While the analysis* 
is concerned with the main features of the Apocalypse, the more formidable 
problems of the older exegesis invited special attention. The method 
employed is a process of decomposition. The conclusion reached is 
that a John, not the apostle, in the time of Domitian or later compiled 
the present Apocalypse on the basis of Zealotic, Pharisaic, and Old Testa- 
ment sources. These were modified and assimilated not only by adding 
suitable introductions, conclusions, and numerous interpolations but also 
by an exceedingly subtle retouchment. An editor, who introduced minor 
changes into the body of the text, prefixed 1:1-3, and appended 22:18, 19, 
is responsible for the present form of the Apocalypse. Only 11:1, 2, and 
12:1-17, date from the last months of the Jewish conflict with the Roman 
Empire, since the sources as a rule imply the destruction of Jerusalem. 

t Analyse der Offenbarung Johannis. Von J. Wellhausen. Abhandlungen der 
kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1908. 34 pages. M. 2. 
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The arguments advanced for assigning particular fragments of verses to 
a source, the compiler, or the editor, are often fantastic rather than con- 
vincing. Indeed, Wellhausen himself occasionally despairs of deciding with 
certainty when “‘John” rested and the assumed editor improved. More 
than once the high-power microscope has discovered a fivefold partition ina 
single verse, e. g.,17:7¢ and 20:4b3. Two interpretations of the messianic 
remnant are offered in 11:1, 2, and 12:1-17; the former originating among 
the Zealots, the latter among the Pharisees. Numerous interpolations cut 
the Gordian Knot of Revelation, chap. 13. What remains of the beast 
denotes the Roman Empire, while the narrative describes the flight of the 
Jews after the destruction of the temple. The beast of 17:3b-10 is the 
Roman Empire; the seven heads represent seven emperors, of whom the 
sixth is Vespasian and the seventh Titus. ‘The beast of 17:11-17 is the 
eighth head of the beast, namely Nero redivivus. But the last word 
regarding this fourfold puzzle has by no means been said. 

Some twelve years ago Bruston published a brochure on Daniel and 
the Revelation of John. But slight attention was first paid to it here or 
in Germany. The recent edition of these Etudes? is neither new nor com- 
plete. To say nothing of a revision, it is not even a reprint. A few further 
conclusions have merely been appended to the former deliverance. The 
notation of the table of contents does not correspond with that of the text. 
There are needless repetitions and an incoherent arrangement of topics, 
because the added material has not been incorporated into the earlier 
discussion. 

An attempt is made to classify the assumed strata of the present Apoca- 
lypse. The first layer was deposited by John the apostle in Hebrew and 
prior to the death of Nero. It contained a narrative of the approaching 
victory of Jesus over the Roman Empire and paganism. It embraced 1o: 
I, 2, 8-11; 11:1-13, 19a; chaps. 12-14 (omit 14:23); 15::2-4; 16:13-16, 
19b; 17—19:3; 19:11—chap. 20. Subsequently to the death of John the 
apostle, one of his disciples added most of the first nine chapters. 
Thereupon, an editor inserted the narrative of the seven plagues and the 
description of the new Jerusalem, adorned the completed volume with a 
title (1:1-3), and sent it forth to have its authority questioned and its 
contents misunderstood. 


ConrRAD HENRY MOEHLMANN 
CHICAGO 


2 Etudes sur Daniel et l’apocalypse. Par Charles Bruston. Paris: Fishbacher, 1908. 
87 pages. 
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CRITICAL STUDIES OF PATRISTIC TEXTS 


Beeson’s addition to the Prussian Academy’s series of Greek Christian 
writers is worthy of its sponsor.t It is, to be sure, not in Greek though it 
contains such fragments of the Greek as are preserved in other writings. 
As in the case of many other writings one is too thankful that it is preserved 
in any form to complain that it exists only in translation. In the case of 
this primary source for the history of Manichaeism we have double ground 
for gratitude in this edition, in that the version, hitherto incomplete, is, 
thanks to a discovery by Traube and the use of this by Beeson, now at our 
disposition in complete and carefully edited form. The well-edited text 
and its various readings fill one hundred pages, and introduction and indices 
nearly as many more. ‘The indices are useful and adequate, and are four 
in number—to Bible references, names, Greek words, and Latin words. 
The introduction gives literary references to the Acta, discusses the author 
and language of the original, the Latin translation, the manuscripts, and 
their relationships, the transmission, and the editions. 

The editor concludes that the original was doubtless by Hegemonius and 
in Greek. He considers that there is little ground for thinking that 
Jerome was right in supposing a Syriac original, although Hegemonius 
doubtless used older sources. Whether the work was written in Egypt, 
Syria, or Asia Minor, and whether in the first or second quarter of the fourth 
century, is still unsettled. The Latin translation was made about the year 
400 in Rome. The half-dozen manuscripts, of which only the twelfth- 
century manuscript of Traube is complete and the Monte Cassino manu- 
script of about the same period even approximately complete, are treated with 
great fulness of paleographic detail. The relation of the manuscripts is 
treated with equal detail and wealth of various readings. The editor has 
an admirable foundation for his evidences of relationship in the considerable 
Greek fragments from Epiphanius. 

This work by an American editor exhibits all the characteristic excel- 
lences of German scholarship and a few of its faults, as well as one variation 
significant of a hope that American scholarship may survive in the world- 
wide struggle for existence among types of scholarship. It has the pains- 
taking accuracy in detail, the piling of proof on proof, the refined method 
of displaying the textual evidence in the footnotes and, characteristic of the 

t Hegemonius Acta Archelai. WHerausgegeben in Auflage der Kirchenvater- 
Commission der kénigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Von Charles 
Henry Beeson. (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderte. Bd.16.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. lvi+133 pages. 
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very latest phase, a shyness and apologetic attitude in the use of graphic 
representations for fear of seeming to claim too great conclusiveness. 

It may be that the method verges a little at times on fault in piling up 
proofs in the matter of various readings, where a few well-chosen ones 
would be quite as well adapted artistically to produce conviction. The 
same thing may be said of the full paleographic detail as to manuscripts 
which is above the strictly proportionate need for an edition and thus 
artistically superfluous. Such products of American scholarship as this 
work are not so wholly exceptional as they were twenty years ago, but those 
of this quality are still very rare. 

Anything by Dombart on St. Augustine? one might expect to have value 
and interest; and this little tract on a very special subdivision of the text- 
history of the De Civitate Dei does not disappoint expectation as to its 
value, within its limitations, while to its limited but real interest in itself is 
added the very human fact that the distinguished author devoted his last 
energies to this work and died while the book was in press. The work is 
simply a discussion of the earliest printed editions but the discussion is con- 
ducted by very thorough comparison of the editions with one another on the 
basis of their variations from one another and from the manuscripts, and 
the conclusions reached are convincing. Dombart discusses chiefly the 
Sweynheim-Pannartz editions of Subiaco, 1467, Rome, 1468 and 1470, the 
Vindelinus editions of Venice, 1470, 1475, 1486, the Schéffer edition, 
Mainz, 1473, and the Mentelin edition, Strassburg, 1468. 

He shows that the Sweynheim-Pannartz editions and the Mentelin 
edition are quite independent of one another, that the Vendelinus Venice 
editions are taken directly from the Sweynheim-Pannartz, that the Schéffer 
(Mainz, 1473) is chiefly from Mentelin’s but partly also from the Sweynheim- 
Pannartz. The Wenssler edition (Basel, 1479) is copied directly from the 
Schiffer edition, 1473, and Amerbach’s editions of 1489 and 1490 are a 
mixture of the princeps and Schiffer. 

He further finds that the Sweynheim-Pannartz editions are taken from 
the Padua manuscript No. 1490, once owned by Petrarch, and that the 
Mentelin (Strassburg, 1468) edition is from an older manuscript, of the 
same group, as it happens, though not even this is one of the oldest or best. 
Incidentally the study confirms the result of Proctor and others placing the 
Mentelin edition before that of Schéffer and carrying it back so far as almost 
to dispute the claim of the Subiaco edition to being the princeps. 

2 Zur textgeschichte der “Civitas Dei” Angustins seit dem Entstehers der ersten 


Druche. Von Bernh. Dombart. (Texte u. Untersuchungen, XXXII, 2a.) Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1908. 56 pages. M. 2. 
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Dombart concludes that in spite of the definite progress made on the 
text during the past centuries there is still plenty of work to be done especially 
in the matter of the order of the words and orthography. 


ERNEST CUSHING, RICHARDSON 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


The fourth volume of the Prussian Academy’s Eusebius contains the 
works Against Marcellus and On Ecclesiastical Theology. For the 
authenticity of these as genuine works of Eusebius of Caesarea, Klostermann 
briefly contends, against the views of Conybeare. The seven manu- 
scripts are reducible to one, the Venice Codex Marcianus 496, of the tenth 
century, from which all the others are derived. The text was first published 
by Richard Montagu, in 1628, unfortunately from one of the later manu- 
scripts. Gaisford’s edition of 1852, on the other hand, was almost wholly 
based on the Venice manuscript. Nolte published the text in Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca, Vol. XXIV, in 1857, but made no use of that most 
important manuscript. Klostermann bases his text on the Venice manu- 
script which he has himself examined. His apparatus of variant readings 
is naturally very limited. The Greek text of the two books Against Mar- 
cellus is followed by that of the three books On Ecclesiastical Theology, 
and this in turn by a collection of the fragments of the writings of Marcel- 
lus, gleaned from the books Against Marcellus and to a limited extent 
from the pages of Epiphanius. A full set of indices completes the work, 
which bids fair to stand as the definitive edition of these two minor works 
of Eusebius. 

Armenian Bibles of the twelfth and earlier centuries are without the 
Revelation of John, which about 1198 A. D. found its way into the Armenian 
New Testament through the agency of Nerses, bishop of Tarsus. His 
recension was based upon an earlier Armenian version of the Apocalypse, 
which he corrected with the aid of a Greek text. This earlier version‘ is 
here printed by Mr. Conybeare, who bases his edition chiefly upon a 
Bodleian manuscript of the fourteenth century. The translation of this 
text is accompanied by select variants, given in English, for the lay reader. 
After a detailed discussion of the evidence, the editor concludes that the 

3 Eusebius. Vierter Bd. (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
drei Jahrhunderte.) Herausgegeben von Erich Klostermann. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1906. xxx+256 pages. M. g. 

4 The Armenian Version of Revelation and Cyril of Alexandria’s Scholia on the 
Incarnation and Epistle on Easter. Edited by Fred C. Conybeare, from the oldest 
manuscripts and English ed. London: The Text and Translation Society, 1907. 
220+189 pages. 21s. 
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version was made early in the fifth, or even in the fourth, century, probably 
from an Old Latin copy. The Scholia of Cyril of Alexandria on the 
Incarnation are also included in this volume, in Armenian (once before pub- 
lished, 1711) with an English translation. 

The lack of both index and table of contents greatly impairs the use- 
fulness of this book, and subjects all who use it to no little annoyance, 
especially by reason of the intricate arrangement of its varied contents. 


EpGAR J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE TEACHING OF NESTORIUS IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
RESEARCH 

That Nestorius was condemned for political and personal reasons and 
not on account of his heretical opinions has for some time been the judg- 
ment of church historians. This conclusion, based upon the results of the 
study of the uncritical and inadequate collections of his literary remains is 
placed beyond question by the work of the two men whose books are the 
subject of this review. While making a fresh study of Nestorius for the 
fourth edition of his well-known Dogmengeschichte, Professor Loofs was 
impressed with the great need of a critical edition of the writings of Nestorius 
that have come down to us. In his Nestoriana* he offers us a first attempt 
from the point of view of modern scholarship at a critical reconstruction of 
the text, the work of Garnier in the seventeenth century in no sense satisfy- 
ing the conditions of a modern edition of the text. Those at all familiar 
with the cautious and exacting scholarship of Professor Loofs will not be 
deceived by the modesty of the man in offering this work as tentative, and 
inviting the criticism and co-operation of scholars in this field to carry 
it on to a more satisfactory text, but will accept and use the work with the 
greatest confidence. 

Aside from the Syriac version of the Bazaar of Heraclides which came 
to light too recently to be used by Loofs, although he is acquainted with 
its general contents, no single sermon, letter, or treatise of Nestorius has 
come down to us except in the form of quotations in the writings of his 
opponents or under the protection of some more orthodox writer. Loofs 
himself has been fortunate enough to discover a sermon of Nestorius, the 
only one preserved intact, in a volume of sermons of St. Chrysostom. Hai- 

t Nestoriana—Die Fragmente des Nestorius gesammelt, untersucht und heraus- 


gegeben von Dr. Friedrich Loofs, mit Beitragen von Stanley A. Cook, M.A., und 
Dr. Georg Kampfimeyer. Halle: Niemeyer, 1905. 407 pages. M. 15. 
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dacher, the Roman Catholic scholar, came to this same result independently 
of Loofs in 1905. 

The second work? is not without its ecclesiastical interest, the promotion 
of closer relations, and even intercommunion, between the Church of 
England and the so-called ‘‘Nestorian” church. While this does not in 
the least diminish the scholarly merits of the book, we can see that it is with 
unconcealed pleasure that the writer reaches the conclusion that “‘ Nestorius 
was not ‘Nestorian.’” It is to Loofs that he owes his inspiration in the 
investigation. The Nestoriana led him to a careful examination of Nes- 
torius’ literary remains, and called his attention to the existence of the Bazaar 
of Heraclides. Having procured a copy of a translation of this work, he 
found the results of his own previous studies confirmed. It is an apology 
from the hand of Nestorius written just before his death and giving the 
history of the controversy down to the Council of Chalcedon. Nothing 
could be more graphic than the account which he gives of the Council of 
Ephesus and of the whole controversy. Cyril, he declares, was ‘accuser 
and emperor and judge.” 

And so I was summoned by Cyril, who assembled the synod, and by Cyril, 
who was its head. Who is judge? Cyril. And who the accuser? Cyril. 
Who the bishop of Rome? Cyril. Cyril was everything. 

Misrepresented, misunderstood, his sayings garbled by Cyril, he was 
condemned and expelled from his office. He did not hold the belief 
commonly attributed to him that in Jesus Christ two persons, the person 
of a God and the person of a man, were mechanically joined together, so 
that there were really two Sons and two Christs. He says that if he held 
the views attributed to him he would condemn himself; he declares repeat- 
edly that Leo and Flavian and he held the very same opinion; and he 
welcomed the proceedings of the Council of Chalcedon as a final triumph 
for the faith for which he had contended. The conclusion to which 
Bethune-Baker comes is 
that the ideas, for which Nestorius in common with the whole school of Antioch 
contended, really won the day, as regards the doctrinal definitions of the church; 
though Nestorius himself was sacrificed to “‘save the face” of the Alexandrines. 
. . . » The views against which Nestorius protested would have robbed us alto- 
gether of the historical Christ of the Gospels. The possibility of an ethical 
valuation of his human life and experiences was in a large measure saved by the 
stand the Nestorians made; for the church of the West, though all its doctrinal 


2 Nestorius and His Teaching, a fresh examination of the evidence byJ. F. Bethune- 
Baker, B.D., with special reference to the newly recovered Apology of Nestorius 
(The Bazaar of Heraclides). Cambridge; University Press, 1908. 232 pages. 45. 6d. 
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traditions linked it to them, was, as we have seen, by a strange political accident, 
arrayed for the moment against them. That the Son of God should continue to 
be the Lord of human life we owe to Nestorius. 


Harry L. TAYLor 
Boston 


GRUTZMACHER’S LIFE OF JEROME 


After six years of investigation, Griitzmacher has completed a biography 
of Jerome that promises to remain a standard of reference for decades. 
The only noteworthy change in method adopted in the concluding volume 
is a more extensive use of recent literature.t The year A. D. 400 is assigned 
as the cut for the third volume. The material is grouped under two 
headings, the Origenistic controversy and thence to A. D. 420, the year of 
Jerome’s decease. 

There is an incisive and surprisingly impartial analysis of the various 
phases of the movement that necessarily terminated in the condemnation 
of Origen. Jerome came to regard himself as a pioneer of orthodoxy. His 
ardent admiration of Origen as exegete and theologian degenerated into a 
cruel exultation in being able to aid in nailing the main father of his former 
and subsequent exegetical work to the cross of heresy. The condemnation 
of Origen and the bitter quarrel with Rufinus did not end Jerome’s torture. 
Augustine, Vigilantius, and Pelagius were yet to be encountered, and amid 
all the enmity Jerome’s colorlessness as a theologian is ever conspicuous. 

During the last two decades of his life, Jerome’s exegetical interest 
centered in the Psalms and the prophets. He continued to draw upon 
Origen for allegorical interpretation and upon Hebrew scholars for historical 
exegesis. His work on the Psalms is meager and superficial. The com- 
mentary on the minor prophets is little more than a compilation. No 
attempt is made to account for the Aramaic portion of Daniel. A pre-exilic 
Isaiah is the author of the entire book that bears his name, not even except- 
ing chaps. 36-39. One of Jerome’s best exegetical deliverances is his 
commentary on Ezekiel. In his Jeremiah, Jerome approaches most nearly 
to a historical interpretation, but mars his work by venomous ridicule of 
Origen. 

A few criticisms need to be made. The year A. D. 400 is an unfortunate 
choice for the cut of the third volume. The year of the publication of De 
viris illustribus, A. D. 392, is one of the few fixed dates in the life of Jerome 

t Hieronymus: Eine biographische Studie sur alien Kirchengeschichte. Von 
Georg Griitzmacher. I, Leipzig, 1901, viii+298 pages; II, Berlin, 1906, viii+270 
pages; III, Berlin, Trowitzsch, 1908, viiit+293 pages. M.20. Fora review of the 
two previous volumes, see this Journal, April, 1907. 
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and should have furnished a more convenient and logical division. This 
would have avoided contradictions. The commentary on Matthew was 
not written prior to the beginning of the Origenistic controversy and yet it 
is discussed in the second volume instead of the third. Although Vol. III 
is said to begin with the year A. D. 400, the major portion of the long first 
chapter deals with events prior to that year. If such incomplete references 
as those on p. 45 should not be objected to, it is a serious defect that 
the magnificent triple-index is incomplete. The most important pages 
for reference are I:g9-102, yet we look well-nigh in vain for any reference 
to them in the index. The main discussion of the Matthew commentary 
is in volume I:244 ff., but the index fails to mention it. The narrative 
of the death of Jerome is appended without warning to a very brief discus- 
sion of the Pelagian controversy. The decease of the illustrious translator 


merited at least a separate section. 


ConrRAD HENRY MOEHLMANN 
CHICAGO 


AN IMPORTANT EDITION OF SCHWENCKFELD’S WORKS 


The series of which this" is the first volume fills a place; it will do for 
Schwenkfeld what the Weimar edition is doing for Luther, and the “Corpus 
- Reformatorum” for Melancthon and Calvin. One cannot but admire the 
zeal of the handful of followers of Schwenckfeld in undertaking so monu- 


mental a work. They propose to publish the complete works of Schwenck- 
feld, and to supplement them by a history of the Middle Way. The idea 
was conceived over a score of years ago, and from the beginning the editor- 
in-chief, Dr. Hartranft, has been identified with the project. This first 
volume indicates the amount of work that has been done, and is an earnest 
of the usefulness of the whole series. 

The volume consists of an “Advertisement,” which relates the 
history of ‘Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum,” an introduction, and the body 
of the work. The introduction gives a brief account of the life of Schwenck- 
feld, and devotes a considerable number of pages to his fundamental tenets. 
This introduction is marred by two very serious faults: its diction and its 
bias. ‘‘Markgraf” and “Herzog” are used instead of their English 
equivalents. They have, however, the virtue of belonging to some language 


tA Study of the Earliest Letters of Caspar Schwenchfeld von Ossig. Editor, 
Chester David Hartranft, Hartford Theological Seminary; associate editors, Otto 
Bernhard Schlutter, Elmer Ellsworth Schultz Johnson, Hartford Theological Seminary. 
“Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum.” Published under the auspices of the Schwenckfelder 
Church, Pennsylvania, and the Hartford Theological Seminary, Connecticut. Vol. I. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf and Hartel, 1907. viii+1Ixxi+661 pages. $7.00. 
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which is more than can be said of such words as “‘ethicality,” “‘lingo,” 
“‘stillstand.” Expressions like ‘ground principle,” “caught on,” “futuristic 
vista,” and “they never downed him” are of questionable taste; but where 
is the dignity in phrases like these: ‘“‘the inherent cussedness of man,” 
“the cocky airs of the Lutheran and Reformed preachers,” and “priestly bib 
and tucker”? Pomposity and obscurity of style are much in evidence. 
The reviewer is well aware of the danger of injustice in extracting sentences 
from their setting, and yet he finds that the quotation below so well illustrates 
the objections above made, that he thinks he may, with no injustice, 
venture to quote. Of authors who infuse themselves into their productions, 
and thus give life to the language they use, we read, 

They inoculate it with the preludes of futurity and immortality over against 
the damaging and decadent gloom of the auto-creators. Their generous, expan- 
sive meliorism dispels the disheartening shades which gather about the philosophers 
and enthusiasts of evil, whether nihilistic or atomistic or monistic or advocative of 
an overtoned selfishness. It is like the conflict between the divine theology of 
Antigone and the Philistine dogmatics of Creon (p. xlvii). 

In view of the fact that the first of Schwenckfeld’s fundamental tenets 
given is individualism—man ‘‘is forced to make his own experience” 
(p. xvii)—it seems a pity that his editors should be so intolerant of the 
experiences of those who do not believe with Schwenckfeld. Luther and 
Calvin are pronounced “bigoted theologians” (p. xxii); their spiritual 
descendants seem to be meant by... . “the half-awake dogmatists 
and historians who still slumber in the ecclesiastical roosts of centuries, and 
are unable to get off their feudal perches and away from their sacred 
flummery” (p. xxi). They realize that they may be charged with attacking 
other faiths and that this is not compatible with the scientific method, 
and, therefore, they justify themselves: “Surely it is scientific to speak the 
truth as one seesit .... ” (p.lvii). Isit indeed? 

The quality of the body of the work is far above what the introduction 
leads one to expect. There is evidence of a wide and thorough knowledge 
of the period under consideration. The plan pursued is to have each docu- 
ment preceded by a bibliographical introduction, and followed by a transla- 
tion, three excursuses upon its language, its theology, and the history 
contained in it; and finally a glossary. This scheme has resulted in about 
ten pages of explanatory matter for every one of text, and in endless repeti- 
tion. This repetition the editors are aware of, and they permit it because “‘it 
is only by continuous reaffirmation that one can get a hearing under the 
stolid system of orthodoxy which has shaped historic judgment and style” 
(p. lvi). A thorough index is absolutely necessary to make this mass of 
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material useful for purposes of reference; no doubt such an index will 
complete the series. 

Regardless of the merits or demerits of the excursuses of the editors, this 
work has great value; for it gives the texts of Schwenckfeld’s works, and 
in so far is a source-book. These texts are reproductions of the originals 
as far as this is possible in printing, and are on the whole satisfactorily 
edited. They give the work its value for scholars and make it a real con- 
tribution to the literature of the Reformation. 


Epwarp B. KREHBIEL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PRIMITIVE LUTHERAN ETHICAL THEORY 


It may be premature to say that we are about to witness in the near 
future a revival of interest in the ethical side of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. If, however, the two treatises which have just been 
issued by the firm of Trowitzsch & Sohn, in Berlin, betoken anything, they 
certainly show such a turn of specialistic historical investigation, at least 
on the part of young and aggressive scholars. The first of these’ takes up 
what in the order of development historically came later, and aims to 
expound the early Lutheran theory of ethics as presented in the writings 
of Johann Gerhard. It is an effort at a more thorough and sympathetic 
understanding of the ethical aspect of the German Reformation movement 
than has hitherto been attained. The author, a young and clear-minded 
theologian, Renatus Hupfeld, believes that this end can be reached best 
through a minute and exhaustive study of one of the typical developments 
of the movement. His greatest difficulty he evidently finds in the task of 
disentangling purely ethical from dogmatic theological notions. Yet in 
order to understand the ethical ideas of Gerhard he finds it necessary 
to take account of the theological ground upon which they have taken root. 
The exact nature, for instance, of virtue in human conduct must be looked 
at as based upon the Reformation doctrines of original sin and regenerating 
grace. In consequence of the corruption of human nature resulting from 
Adam’s fall, concupiscence rules the human heart in such a way that no 
man can do good freely. The human soul has indeed the power to do 
outwardly right deeds, but its activity in them merely serves as a means 
of rounding out man’s part in the world of nature. It is to be viewed as a 
function of humanity devoid of moral character in the strict sense of the 

t Die Ethik Johann Gerhards. Ein Beitrag zum Verstindnis der lutherischen 


Ethik. Von Renatus Hupfeld, Lic. Theol. Berlin: Trowitzsch & Sohn, 1908. 
vii+261 pages. M. 6.80. 
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word. In itself it is neither good nor bad. It can only have ethical 
significance when preceded and conditioned by regeneration of heart. 
Otherwise spiritually it falls under the category of sin. 

How then does man attain to spiritual merit? The question is answered 
by a reiteration of the two characteristic thoughts of the Reformation 
interpretation of the gospel. First, man obtains the possibility of spiritual 
merit by the upspringing in his heart of faith as a consequence of repentance. 
This means that he reaches the certain assurance of salvation independently 
of the perfection of his own work, and through grace alone. Secondly, faith 
displays itself by its own necessity in a new obedience. It awakens new 
spiritual affections and creates a new attitude toward God and the world. 
It thus makes possible a spontaneous conformity to God’s law; for it bears 
within itself the principle of filial relationship to God—a humble, childlike, 
and grateful acknowledgment of obligation. In this way righteousness, 
first as a spiritual and then as an ethical development and principle, becomes 
operative. The concrete manifestation of this new obedience then takes the 
negative, but not empty, form of a struggle against sin, and the positive 
one of an outflow of love toward God and toward one’s neighbor. From 
the latter issues normal Christian character and conduct. 

It is an interesting but scarcely illuminative exposition of the ethical 
theory of Lutheranism. It does not fulfil the promise of disentangling the 
ethical from the theological element in the system. It raises the question 
whether such disentanglement can ever be accomplished, and whether if 
accomplished it promises to yield any valuable assistance toward the per- 
fection of ethical theory for the present day. If it cannot do this, it must 
necessarily remain a matter of purely historical interest and importance. 
The point of view of present-day ethical theory is determined so much by 
the emphasis laid on the sociological aspects of ethics, and these were so 
completely ignored by the individualism of the Reformation theology that 
it seems too much to expect any practical bearings from a study of that 
theology on scientific ethics. 

The kindred topic of the meaning of concupiscence in Luther’s life and 
teaching is treated by Lic. Wilhelm Braun? with the same desire of laying 
before an age of a different spirit and different ideals the great Reformer’s 
attitude toward the most vital of the ethical questions of his day. On 
the one side, Luther’s conception is realized to be fundamentally the out- 
growth of his theological system, and, to that extent, to lie somewhat to one 
side of the ethical sphere pure and simple as included in the modern view of 


2 Die Bedeutung der Concupiscenz in Luthers Leben u. Lehre. Von Wilhelm 
Braun, Lic. Theol. Berlin: Trowitzsch & Sohn, 1908. vii+312 pages. M. 6. 
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the world. On the other side, it is shown to stand in contrast with that 
of the teachers of the church who preceded Luther, both scholastics and 
early Fathers. These held, from the days of Augustine onward, that, with 
admission into the church through baptism, original sin was obliterated. 
Concupiscence therefore could not be sin, since it remains after baptism 
as before. Its movements within must be the result of physical conditions 
and causes and betoken the need of the physican’s attention and art rather 
than the care of the curator of souls. It was otherwise with Luther. Such 
a treatment appeared to him to be calling things by other than their true 
names. Since an impulse toward sin is contained in and becomes mani- 
fest through concupiscence it must be sinful. Yet its sinfulness was not 
allowed to stand in the way of the individual’s salvation. It was annulled 
by an act of grace on God’s part. Thus Luther saved the day for sound 
ethical theory. He did so, however, not by a psychological and metaphysical 
analysis of conceptions and attributes of human nature, nor by the method 
of speculative philosophy, but by the force of a vital religious consciousness 
which revealed to him within himself nothing but sin, and presented to 
his mind’s eye all ethical health, all virtue, all good as a working of God’s 
spirit out of pure and free unconditioned compassion. This result, though 
not in itself a system of ethics, nor even the germinal beginning of it, opens 
the way for the building of an untrammeled ethical philosophy and, to 
that extent, it is positive gain. 


ANDREW C. ZENOS 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


SOME RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF MODERNISM 

The remarkable literature now proceeding from the modernists who 
persist in remaining within the Roman Catholic church may be considered 
as falling into two groups. The one regards the change and reformation 
which the church must undergo as merely a matter of discipline, such as 
relaxing the present Italian centralization, reforming the Roman congrega- 
tions, and adopting a more tolerant attitude toward modern scholarship 
and democracy. The other drives the knife deeper. It maintains that 
critical studies have brought about a hopeless bankruptcy of the traditional 
scheme of Catholic dogma, and that consequently Catholicism can continue 
to live among educated men only on condition that it revise and restate 
many of the articles of its ancient creed. The men who hold this radical 
view, however, believe, and with passionate earnestness at times declare, 
that Catholicism possesses an incomparable spiritual vitality and value, 
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and has within itself a power of adaptability which gives ground for the 
hope that it can pass through its present crisis without essential injury, 
and emerge from it more vigorous and beautiful than before. 

Of the former class, the Menus propos d’un catholique libéral,* and the 
Programme of Modernism? to a certain extent, are specimens. The latter 
work, however, belongs in part to the more radical group; for it sums up in 
an admirable manner the bearing of criticism upon certain dogmatic 
formulae and implies that the needed changes are far-reaching indeed. 
Still it cherishes the old form of words, however seriously modifying the 
traditional understanding of the ideas behind them, and indignantly 
rejects the charge that modernists deny the divinity of Christ. 

The Lendemains d@’encyclique’ is a more penetrating, and we had almost 
used the word, a more straightforward book. Its author, beyond doubt 
a priest, refuses to cling to formulae and phrases whose official interpretation 
he has cast aside. That men are born in original sin, that Christ is God, 
and came on earth to repair the transgression of Adam, and that the 
sacraments work ex opere operato, are propositions, he says, that scholar- 
ship has absolutely exploded. He hopes for a Catholicism which shall 
embrace all spiritually minded men in a brotherhood of charity, and in 
worship of the Infinite. But, unlike the authors of the Programme, he 
is not ardent in his trust that Roman Catholicism can ever accept the pro- 
found changes that lead to this simple formulation of faith. He writes in 


sorrow and great fear, lest the cause of God have evil days before it. Of all 
the books named in this review, this is the most human, the most interesting, 
and the most true. 


De Bonnefoy’s little work+ is charmingly written, and charmingly 
indecisive. While it seems to lean toward a fairly moderate view of the 
necessary reform of Catholicism, it does not shrink from telling us of the 
more thoroughgoing changes demanded by the radicals. It makes fascinat- 
ing reading, but it sheds little light on the abyss which seems to be already 
opened before Catholicism, and not only Catholicism, but every form of 
dogmatic Christianity. 

t Menus propos d’un catholique liberal. Par Léon Chaine. Paris: Nourry, 1908, 
215 pages. Fr. 2.50. 

2 Le programme des Modernistes. Paris: Nourry, 1908. 170 pages. Fr. 2.50. 
The Programme of Modernism, and the Encyclical of Pius X. Translated from the 
Italian by Rev. George Tyrrell. New York: Putnam’s, 1908. 245 pages. $1.50. 

3 Lendemains d’encyclique. Par Catholici. Paris: Nourry, 1908. 123 pages. 
Fr. 1.95. 

4 Le catholicisme de demain. Par Jehan de Bonnefoy. Paris: Nourry, 1908. 
200 pages. Fr. 2.50. 
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It is not an easy task to write a history of modernism, and to trace its 
roots in fields so diverse as biblical criticism and Christian socialism, the 
history of dogma and speculative philosophy. Difficult as the under- 
taking is, Pfarrer Kiibels has accomplished it, if not perfectly, at least with 
striking success. That he should have painstakingly convassed the exten- 
sive literature of the subject is no more than we should expect in a German 
investigation; but that he should have displayed such insight into modes 
of thought and manifestations of religious activity in a church other than 
his own, is altogether unusual and worthy of the highest praise. He 
understands and respects what so many outside Catholicism find impossible 
to appreciate—the reasons which retain modernists in a church which 
anathematizes them. Herr Kiibel has entered with fine sympathy into the 
modernist mind, and thoroughly comprehends the attitude of these liberal 
Catholics not only to criticism but to the inner spirit and official authorities 
of the Roman communion. Had he givena little more space to the spiritual 
side of modernism, to its effort at reforming the devotion as well as the 
theology of the church, his book would have been perfect. 

To mention one or two details—Herr Kiibel is hardly fair to Batiffol in 
referring only to Batiffol’s history of the Roman breviary. The late rector 
‘at Toulouse has done important work since that early study of his, and what 
is more to the point it was not his book on the breviary which recently 
caused his deposition. Our author is in error, too, in confusing the present 
archbishop of Boston with his namesake of the Catholic university. 

Not unworthy of citation even in a brief review is Kiibel’s description of 
the encyclical against modernism as seit Voltaire die blutigste Satire auf 
die katholische Kirche. 

M. Lepin’s book® has a threefold object: to set forth the more funda- 
mental opinions of M. Loisy; to show that these opinions are irreconcilable 
with Catholic dogma; and to prove that they are no less in disaccord with 
sound criticism. The first of these purposes is admirably accomplished; 
the second is no difficult matter; but as to the third M. Lepin achieves only 
a dubious success. His treatment of the most conspicuous point in Loisy’s 
criticism namely, that Christ conceived the kingdom in an eschatological 
manner, and looked forward to the imminent advent of messianic glory, 
is far from thorough. He quite omits considering either the apocalyptic 
ideas which prevailed among the Jews in our Lord’s time, or the most 

5 Geschichte des Katholischen Modernismus. Von Johannes Kiibel. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1909. 260 pages. M. 4. 

6 Les théories de M. Loisy: exposé et critique. Par M. Lepin. Paris: Beauchesne, 
1908. 371 pages. Fr. 3. 
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striking texts in favor of Loisy’s interpretation. And even many of the 
texts which M. Lepin conceives to be in opposition to Loisy, lose nearly 
all their force, if we keep in mind the elementary distinction that in Christ’s 
thought there are two “‘moments,” in the coming of Messiah’s kingdom, 
the first humble and “‘not with observation,” which is our Lord’s own lowly 
origin and toilsome ministry; the second his resplendent advent “in clouds,” 
and ‘with glory.” The question at issue is whether the Lord believed this 
second “‘moment” to be near. M. Lepin does not deal with this question 
at all, not having made the distinction—surely a necessary one—on which 
it rests. 

The book closes with an endeavor to demonstrate the validity of the 
virgin birth, the redemptive death, the resurrection and the divinity of 
Christ. The treatment of these doctrines is after the customary fashion of 
orthodoxy, and will appeal to those that are like-minded with the author. 

M. Frangais’ takes up those chapters in the history of the physical and 
critical sciences which show an obstructive church and a persecuting 
hierarchy to peculiar disadvantage. The work has been done before by 
Laveleye, Draper, and White; but M. Frangais is competent enough, and 
writes in a sufficiently engaging manner to warrant a reading of his book 
by such as are interested in the warfare of science and theology. He manages 
to pack a very respectable amount of erudition in a small space; and his 
copious footnotes and references are a highly pleasing assurance that his 
study has been done in a serious and critical fashion. The author appar- 
ently is one of those disillusioned priests whom modernism is bringing to 
the surface in quick startling numbers. He denies that the persecution of 
scholarship is due only to a faction of intransigent clerics. The church is 
responsible, he maintains. And the church, he broadly hints, that has failed 
to stifle science, though it tried so hard to do so, must perish now that 
science is triumphant. 

In a brochure of ninety-seven pages M. Le Breton® tries to show the 
unhistorical character both of the gospel narratives, and of the doctrine of 
the resurrection. The roots of the apostolic belief he finds in Jonah and 
in the prophecy of the Psalmist. ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer thy holy one to see 
corruption.” Dwelling upon these types and prophecies the apostles 
come to the conviction that Christ rose “‘according to the scriptures.” As 
for the apparitions, the disciples in Galilee, and the two on the road to 
Emmaus had had their imagination inflamed by the reports from Jerusalem 


7 L’eglise et la science. ParJ. Francais. Paris: Nourry, 1908. 173 pages. Fr. 2.50. 


8 La résurrection du Christ. Par Paul LeBretan. Paris: Nourry, 1908. 97 pages. 
Fr. 1.25. 
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that certain women, one of whom, Mary Magdalen, was a visionary, had 
seen the Lord. Happening in this unbalanced state of mind to behold some 
unknown stranger who may have resembled Jesus, the disciples, victims 
of suggestion, thought that it was the Christ. St. Paul’s vision M. Le 
Breton does not discuss. Like all other hypotheses as to what happened 
on Easter Sunday, this latest one is unsatisfactory, as we hardly need to say. 
There ought to be a few more quotation marks in the book, for whole 
sentences are taken from Loisy’s ‘Les évangiles synoptiques.” 
CaTHOLICUS 


SOME BOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Professor Bloomfield has published a volume of six lectures, with some 
little amplification, given before various American universities during 
the fall and winter of 1906-7. Treating the vast theme in so brief a 
compass, some principle of selection must be adopted. The author chose 
to bring out as markedly as possible the development of the religious thought 
of the Veda in distinction from myth and ceremony. Hence the reader 
will find in these lectures no complete account of Vedic mythology and 
legend, nor of the priestly ritual and religious folk-practices, but he will 
learn to his satisfaction how the religion of the Veda rests upon a pre- 
historic foundation which is largely nature-myth, how it continues in Rig- 
Veda hymns as hieratic ritual worship of polytheistic gods, how this religion 
grew more and more formal and mechanical in the Yajur-Vedas and 
Brahmanas, until it was practically abandoned. Then he will learn how 
and when the germs of higher religious thought arose, and, finally, how 
the motives and principles that underlie this entire chain of mental events 
landed Hindu thought, at a comparatively early period, in the pantheistic 
and pessimistic religion of the Upanishads which it has never again aban- 
doned. 

This is the salvation of the Hindu, namely the perfect knowledge that the soul 
of man that dwells in him is the unpolluted, not-to-be polluted, serene, holy, 
eternal, blissful, divine seli—the Giman or brahma. The realization of this truth, 
unhindered by any other desire, that is all that is needed; than it nothing else 
whatsoever can have anything more than temporary importance. 

Professor Bloomfield’s lectures are scientific but popular, profound but 
luminous, serious but brilliant. We have nothing in English so well 

t The Religion of the Veda. The Ancient Religion of India. (From Rig-Veda to 
Upanishad.) By Maurice Bloomfield, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 


parative Philology in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. xv+300 pages. 
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adapted to awaken an interest in the great subject of which they treat. 
Especially should pastors and missionaries of scholarly tastes welcome this 
volume of the series of American lectures on the history of religions. 
For a long time a work has been needed which would render accessible 
to wide circles of occidental students and religious people alien religious 
documents in appropriate selection and in reliable translation. Nothing 
has been done in recent years which will aid more in broadening and 
deepening our first-hand knowledge of extra-biblical religions, and hence 
in solving the ultimate questions of all science of religion, viz., what, then, 
is religion and what does it signify for the men who participate therein ? 
Since the Sacred Books of the East, translated by Max Miiller, are too 
expensive and too voluminous for many, we welcome a handbook such as 
this before us? whose price is not prohibitive, whose translation is model, 
whose selections are characteristic, from the canonical literature of extra- 
biblical religions, with brief introductions and interpretative annotations. 
Naturally, the reader should not expect to find schéne Literatur in 
this volume. Selections were made from the point of view solely of their 
utility and significance for a knowledge of the particular religion which 
they illustrate. Literary “pearls” are purchased at too great a price when 
they serve but to frustrate or distort our knowledge of historical reality. 
To escape the possibly well-meant but ill-advised depreciation of alien 
orginality, at the instigation of polemic frenzy, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, to betray no trace of Schénfarberei, as the Germans say, inspired 
by apologetic and propagandist interest—this is to steer clear of Scylla and 
Charybdis indeed, and this is what the authors have done with enviable 
impartiality and objectivity. Mention should be made of the detailed 
and orderly fulness of the index, so seldom found in German books, which 
greatly facilitates the use and increases the usefulness of this work. 


GEORGE B. FOSTER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dr. Adam’s book’ is a work that easily takes rank with other volumes 
of the Gifford Lectures. An interesting life of Dr. Adam, written by his 
wife, fills the first fifty-five pages. Following this, are the twenty-two lec- 
tures, revised by the author shortly before his death, dealing with the 
religious and philosophical development in Greece from Homer to Plato. 

2 Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch. In Verbindung mit W. Grube, K. Geldner, 
M. Winternitz, und A. Mez. Herausgegeben von A. Bertholet. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1908. xxviii+4or pages. M. 6.60. 

3 The Religious Teachers of Greece. By James Adam. Edinburgh: Clark; 
New York: Scribners, 1908. 467 pages. $4.00. 
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The fundamental plan of the book is to indicate the contribution of 
poetry to the religion of the Greeks, and then the contribution of philosophy. 
To accomplish this purpose, Dr. Adam reviews the poetry of Greece from 
Homer to Sophocles, somewhat as Zeller does in his Pre-Socratic Philosophy, 
but with a freshness and vigor which betokens the independent scholar. 
While Zeller’s own work, together with practically all standard interpreta- 
tions of the period, including many monographs, are freely referred to, one 
feels the touch of a master of Greek literature in this new exposition of 
the subject. Especially interesting are his chapters on “‘Orphic Religious 
Ideas” and on ‘‘Pindar.” Still further, the contribution of this field to 
philosophy, or better to some of the topics elaborated by later Greek 
philosophers, such as Plato, is brought out clearly and justly. 

The treatment of the field of philosophy from Thales to Plato is equally 
fresh and vigorous. The debt which this part of Greek literature owes 
to poetry and to religion is made very evident, while the reaction of this 
type of thought upon religion is no less clearly shown. Oftentimes Dr. 
Adam differs from the leading historians of Greek philosophy in his inter- 
pretations, but usually the reasons which he offers in support of his positions 
are in the main convincing. Especially good is his handling of Anaxagoras 
and his conception of the Nous, the Age of the Sophists, and Euripides. To 
Plato he devotes most space (in all five lectures), and while presenting 
his cosmological doctrine, elements of asceticism, and theories of educa- 
tion and of ideas, he not only shows the source of many of Plato’s views 
in the earlier Greek thought and religion, but also points out striking 
similarities between these conceptions and elements found in Paul and 
other New Testament writers, to say nothing of others who molded the 
teaching of the early church. In most cases, Dr. Adam does not state 
positively that a definite platonic influence is to be traced in the New 
Testament, but the inference from the parallels which he gives is very 
plain and apparently justified. The clearness of style and breadth of 
vision which the author evidences in his own field, to which he rather 
strictly confines himself, and his tactful but strong presentation of the 
results of his studies, commend the book to men of various tastes and 
interests. 


Grecory D. WaALcotTtT 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


St. Paut, MINN. 


THE BULWARKS OF BELIEF 


President King is one of the great interpreters of the ‘social conscious- 
ness” to itself. The implicated meanings of modern thought-develop- 
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ments, it is his peculiar province to explicate. The significance for the 
higher life of the scientific, philosophic, and religious doctrines held today, 
this is his peculiarly rich province of interpretation. 

The present volume’ is written in the same practical vein as its prede- 
cessors. It is indeed an essay in apologetics, aiming to minister to the 
Christian life as a life. The suggestions offered grow out of psychology, 
epistemology, and the broader field of philosophy; and they are applied at 
the various points in Christian experience where difficulties are commonly 
felt. 

The “reality” which the book aims to establish in spiritual things seems 
to be, first, the rational, reasoned satisfaction of the thinker; second, the 
feeling of confident certainty in the experience of the spiritual facts. Doubt- 
less these two things cannot be held completely apart; but the careful 
reader will feel that there is some unnecessary confusion here. 

The large plan of the book is to deal first with the causes of the sense 
of unreality which is confessedly prevalent. The analysis of this portion 
of the book is illuminating. The directive principle of the whole treatment 
is indicated by the following: 


If the spiritual life is to be to us a real and recognized power, it must seem, 
first, an undoubted reality; second, to be knit up with our best thinking in other 
spheres; third, to have clear significance for life, as appeal and impulse to char- 


acter, and as bringing enjoyment and enrichment into life (p. 7). 

The reader will recognize here, as often elsewhere, some of the root- 
thoughts of President King’s fruitful discussions in “rational living.” 
And if we mistake not, the confusion of the two points above referred to, is 
in evidence in this passage. 

The causes of the “‘seeming unreality” are shown to be largely mis- 
conceptions, and so far they are removable by enlightenment. Further, 
some of the difficulty roots in the moral life, and disappears with the moral 
adjustment. Here, too, is a place where practical knowledge ministers to 
confidence and “‘reality.” But beyond this the author clearly recognizes 
that the very nature of the spiritual life forbids the dramatic ‘‘reality” that 
attaches, e. g., to the sense-life. Such a sense of reality would defeat the 
end of moral development. In the large sense the recognition of this very 
fact forms an apologetic defense of the spiritual. ‘‘A purposed seeming 
unreality of the spiritual” is the theme of one of the most suggestive discus- 
sions of the book. 

One of the temptations of modern apologetics lies just here. We are 


t The Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Lije. By President Henry Churchill 
King. New York: Macmillan, 1908. 256 pages. $1.50. 
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tempted to make the spiritual facts “scientific” by assimilating them com- 
pletely to the realm of natural science. The strength and reality of religion 
must ultimately lie in its own distinctive and unassimilable character. The 
recognition of the unity of all experience must not lead to such identity 
that the spiritual loses its sué gemeris character. We must not explain 
religion by showing that it is something else. The ‘‘unreality” of the 
spiritual life cannot be completely exorcised without eliminating the 
element which constitutes it spiritual. President King reveals a sane sense 
of proportion and propriety in his argument, and a like sense of the limita- 
tions of his argument. 

In the second or more constructive portion of the book we have the 
amplification of the principles which came into view in the first part. 
There are, in successive chapters, very brief discussions of many of the 
most vital aspects of religious life and doctrine. The theistic problem and 
the christological both receive suggestive treatment. The whole book in 
its aim is rather suggestive and fragmentary than complete. The argu- 
ments are herein germ. The appeal of the individual themes and chapters 
will vary with the personal equation of the reader. The chapter on “The 
Spiritual Life not a Life of Strain” seems to the reviewer a strong and 
timely discussion. In this chapter, too, we are reminded that better psy- 
chological knowledge has administered relief to many troubled lives and 


emancipated from the tyranny of an old dogmatism. On the other hand 
it has introduced a new dogmatism in some quarters, so crude and absolute 
that we must feel that the last state is worse than the first. 


It is to be feared that along with this legitimate help that is scientifically 
grounded, there has been a much larger amount of mere faddism, that has pre- 
scribed some fixed mental state—sometimes stated in very religious terms, and 
sometimes not—as the one effectual panacea for all ills. So far as this is true— 
and it is quite too true—this means that a multitude are put into an abnormal 
attitude of mental strain, that is reflected even in the cast of their countenances, 
and particularly in their eyes, which have something in them quite akin to the 
hunted look of the insane. Whatever achievements may for the time lie back of 
this attitude of strain, you are not able to escape the conviction that there is here 
something, in truth, not wholly normal, not quite wholesome, something allied to 
the hysterical, that inevitably suggests that the true solution has not yet been 
found (p. 94). 

To many, this diagnosis of present-day religious (?) “faddism” will 
seem pertinent; and not less pertinent the exposure of the cheap perversions 
of “psychology.” 

President King says a courageous thing, and a thing which is a key to 
his own vital restatement of religious truth, on p. 192. 
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One is sometimes asked what he does with such and such a line of argument. 
Well, when a man has definitely abandoned on good grounds a given standpoint, 
he doesn’t do anything with the massive arguments which proceed from that 
standpoint. : 

This proposition will serve appropriately to introduce another apologetic 
work by David Graham, a British barrister-at-law.? This is an epistemo- 
logical essay written in the spirit and method of the common-sense philoso- 
phy, and aiming by lawyer-like analysis to show the irreproachable founda- 
tions of knowledge. It is professedly a 
development of what is commonly known as the Scottish philosophy, and requires 
that we shall resolutely follow the guidance of the common-sense whithersoever it 
leads, and as resolutely refuse to go where it does not lead. 
confusions of the schools, ancient and modern, have mainly arisen from their 
failure to observe and conform to the laws of this method: that a consistent and 
satisfactory theory of knowledge and of life can only be found in, established on, 
and illuminated by, the dictates and the sanctions of common-sense. 

In these sentences from the preface we have a bird’s-eye view of the 
argument. The most stimulating thing about the book is its confidence 
that it outlines the way of truth. It is a vigorous galvanizing of the common- 
sense theory of knowledge, exhibited with a fair degree of originality. It 
will be evaluated according to one’s attitude toward the fundamental tenets 
of the Scottish philosophy. 

Of quite another type is Dr. R. F. Horton’s defense of religious belief.3 
It is a collection of brief essays dealing with essential phases of religious life. 
The book is rational, devout, and practical. The spirit of modern think- 
ing is taken constantly into account, and the mood of the average man. 
Christian doctrines are briefly restated in terms of present-day convictions. 
It does not exhibit the same background of articulated principles as does 
President King’s book, but offers rather a series of concrete treatments of 
aspects of doctrine. It aims indeed not at a formal scientific apologetic, 
but consists rather, according to its subtitle, of “‘answers to certain religious 
difficulties.” It ought to have a ministry where a conservative and yet 
thoughtful and vital discussion of religious problems in a modern spirit is 
needed. It is a popular book in the best sense. 


HERBERT A. Youtz 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


AvuBurn, N. Y. 
2 The Grammar of Philosophy: A Study of Scientific Method. By David Graham. 
Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1908. 383 pages. $2.50. 


3 My Belie}. Answers to Religious Difficulties. By Robert F. Horton. Chicago: 
Revell, 1908. 295 pages. $1.25. 
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THE WILL TO DOUBT 


The Will to Doubt is a masterly essay in philosophy written by one who 
is evidently thoroughly at home in philosophic thinking.? It is written from 
the general philosophical position of pragmatism, but the author is evidently 
no mere disciple of any man but an original and independent thinker. He 
aims to appeal to the general reader as well as the student of philosophy, 
and there is a freshness and individuality about his style that is attractive; 
but the discussion is too fundamental and abstract, and the reasoning too 
close, and the philosophical view-point too new to allow the book to be of 
great value to any but the trained student. 

Professor Lloyd opens his discussion by pointing out that we are all 
universal doubters; that consciousness means tension, instability, or doubt 
in its very nature; that habit which seeks fixity in growing experience must 
necessarily be accompanied by doubt; that doubt deepens experience and 
brings a man into closer fellowship with nature and with his fellows. 

When we come to examine our experience we find it shot through with 
contradictions. Our ordinary view of life with its conception of reality, and 
its division of the spiritual and the material, of nature and freedom, of God 
and devil, law and miracle, one and many, time and space, cause and effect, 
is a nest of contradictions. And the views of critical science are no better. 
Science would be objective, specialistic, agnostic, and yet, could it succeed 
in its own ideals it would commit suicide. And objective science is purely 
formal and without value for life. 

But this universality of doubt does not lead the modern doubter to the 
position of the older agnostics, nor even to such a conception of the Absolute 
as Bradley reaches in his Appearance and Reality; since for the philosophy 
of pragmatism, with its mediating, instrumental view of knowledge and 
intelligence, doubt has real value in life. We are saved by our doubts 
instead of, or at least as well as, by our faith; for contradiction shows the 
failure of any concept to give an adequate view of a dynamic experience. 
The contradiction manifests, as it were, a cross-section of experience and 
is an effective correction of the narrowness, relativity, or one-sidedness of our 
concepts. Thus while our ordinary or scientific views of life may be incon- 
sistent in themselves these very contradictions may work together to give 
real information of reality, and work for truth. Contradiction is only 
difference at its greatest limit, and difference marks an indwelling unity, 


t The Will to Doubt. An Essay in Philosophy for the General Thinkers. By 
Alfred H. Lloyd. New York: Macmillan, 1908. 285 pages. $1.25 net. 
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so that doubt manifests the unity and realistic character of experience. 
Contradiction makes experience realistic, practical, and social. 

So the doubter comes to believe through his doubts and in the very 
things he doubts. He finds “‘reality without finality” in allthings. ‘There 
is reality in all things. Reality is without form or residence, real as spirit, 
not as a programme. There is nothing finally or fixedly real in itself, and 
yet all things are working together for what is real.” The doubter’s world 
is the scene of a “constant evolution which we may call God or nature as 
we please.” ‘God and men are active parties to one and the same life.” 
“The conflicts of human life are the perfection, the living perfection of 
God.” ‘God is, nay, God’s life is not what some but what all men do. 
And the doubter’s world is just the world, the world of things always 
relative, the world of constant conflict in which alone this can be true.” 
“Truth hath neither visible form nor body; it is without habitation or 
name; like the Son of man it hath not where to lay its head,” is the constant 
refrain of the book. 

But if God is identified with nature, the latter is “no unprofitable mechan- 
ism, always doing the same thing” but an ever-developing, ever-producing 
reality, serving an end larger and deeper than any known law. The 
law is never a law, and the whole cannot be conceived of after the analogy 
ofapart. There is perfect sympathy between the spiritual and the material 
and both work together for reality and are means to the one end. 

In the doubter’s world there is a place for genuine individuality and 
even for immortality. No one person can have worth in himself, but he is 
not unreal for being dependent upon others. Reality is itself dependent 
upon an infinite multiplicity of differences, and it is this fact which gives 
the individual a chance for real worth and value since he can contribute to 
reality. And it is only as he works with others to produce a life that is 
real and true that he comes to possess an individuality or to partake in 
immortality. Only reality has immortality. 

In a recent issue of this Journal there appeared from the pen of a promi- 
nent theologian a discussion of the relation of ethics to religion based upon 
a conception of reality similar to the one given in this book.? And it is 
surely a fundamental question for the religious thinker of today whether 
the philosophy of pragmatism is the friend or enemy of the Christian faith. 
Pragmatism is a new movement in philosophy and it gives this volume 
great interest to the religious student because Professor Lloyd seeks to give 
its religious value and to interpret some of the essential ideals of Christianity 


2 ‘Can Christianity Ally Itself with Monistic Ethics?” By Frank Thilly, in 
American Journal of Theology, October, 1908, p. 547. 
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in harmony with his philosophic thinking. There is yet considerable 
uncertainty as to the religious value of this system of thought. Does this 
uncertainty arise, in part, from its dynamic conception of reality and the 
instrumental idea of thought according to which reality ‘can never be con- 
ceived of as a system, or from the difficulty of the reader to adjust himself 
to its view-point and categories, or that it has not, as yet, worked out with 
clearness its own position in the different realms of experience ? 

Does its identification of God and nature impoverish God while it 
enriches nature? Is the reality of pragmatism rich enough to be the Father 
of Jesus? Is the conception of immortality presented in this book, accord- 
ing to which our friends “‘live in us and we in them much as our past selves, 
our infancy and youth, are alive with us and in us today” rich enough to be 
the hope of the brother whom Jesus has led into fellowship with his Father ? 
And if not which produces the truer and higher life, the faith of Jesus or the 
philosophy of pragmatism? For pragmatism can have reality only as 
it can produce a life that is real and true. 

W. C. KeErRsTEAD 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
FREDERICTON, N. B. 


GOD AS INFINITE BENEVOLENCE 


As the writer says, The Infinite Affection* is an “attempt to bring 
together, in related order and within a brief compass, statements of our 
ancient faith in modern form and language and with present-day emphasis.” 
Although he would undoubtedly disclaim so ambitious a project, Dr. 
Macfarland may be said to undertake here a reconstruction of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christian theology in the light of modern thought. 
If he makes little parade of scientific terminology and the current catch- 
words of philosophy, it is because he not simply speaks but thinks in terms 
of evolution, immanence, and ‘‘identity in difference.’”’ Hence while there 
is little obvious adjustment there is much illuminating interpretation in 
the book and throughout it is pervaded by a fine spirit of devotion. The 
personality of Jesus, shown in word and action, is held to be the supreme 
authority for Christian thought and practice. Jesus is divine because 
he is the perfect revelation of the will and character of God. In him God’s 
moral nature is fully revealed as infinite affection. This quality most 
completely expresses God’s character, and all other attributes must be 
regarded as but determinations of it. The question whether such a con- 
ception of the divinity of Christ distinguishes him in kind or only in degree 

t The Infinite Affection. By Charles S. Macfarland. New York: The Pilgrim 
Press; London: James Clarke & Co., 1907. 174 pages. 
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from members of the human race, the author neatly answers by a reference 
to universal evolution in which differences of degree pass into differences of 
kind and to an ultimate identity, in which all distinctions are included. 
But Jesus, beside being truly divine, was really human and in his humanity 
we have proof of the kinship of man with God and promise of infinite 
possibilities of moral development when the divine principle in man is freed 
from the shackles of sin and selfishness and allowed freely to unfold. 

Another interpretation of the world as an expression of infinite 
benevolence is contained in Emory Miller’s work? now published in a 
revised edition. The author has a good grasp of philosophic principles but 
his detailed analysis and formal argument are frequently less clear and 
convincing than the brief and simple statements of the previous writer. 
He argues from determinate being which is perceived, to self-determined 
being, its opposite, which it implies. Perfect self-determination is infinite 
personality, or God. The action of a completely self-determined being 
takes the form of the realization of an ideal self, or perfect self-love. The 
whole of reality, including the creation of the cosmos, the establishment of 
the moral order and Christian plan of salvation, is then explained as the 
evolution of this self-love or ‘‘perfect egoism” of God. The difficulty here 
is to see how such self-love could devote itself to external objects without 
contradicting that absolute self-determination of which it is the expression. 
This difficulty the author does not, in the opinion of the reviewer, at all 
remove, but as a last resort falls back on the assumption that it is and hence 
must be so. The difficulty—one of the gravest which theology has to solve 
—is better met by a different conception of self-determination, to which 
Hegel points the way, who is always warning us against opposing the 
absolute as abstract self-identity to the world of actual difference. The 
self-determined should not be merely contrasted to determined as its oppo- 
site for then it will always remain limited by it. It should rather be conceived 
as that identity which takes up the differences and embraces them, inte- 
grated within itself. Thus the self-determined or infinite will be seen to 
contain an element of difference or negativity which it continually sur- 
mounts, an “‘other” to which it ever sacrifices itself, but by the very act of 
sacrifice attains realization. In this way we conceive of God as progres- 
sively realizing himself in the world and as genuinely sharing in that 
sacrifice which duty requires of men. 


Henry W. WRIGHT 
Lake Forest, It. 


2 The Evolution of Love. By Emory Miller. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1907- 
Rev. ed. 355 pages. $1.50. 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Strack, H. L. inleitung in den Talmud. Vierte, neubearbeitete Auflage. 

Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. viiit+182 pages. M. 3.20. 

In the fourth edition of his Introduction to the Talmud Professor Strack has given 
us a clear and concise history of the Talmud, making it possible for those who are not 
acquainted with the Hebrew and Aramaic languages to learn what the Talmud is, 
how it originated and developed and finally became the religious textbook for the Jews 
until the rise of the Reform Movement. 

The treatment of the subject is throughout scientific and shows that the author 
is not only thoroughly familiar with the Talmud, but also with the vast literature that 
has been written on it. After defining the terms MiSna, Barajtha, Gemara, Talmud, 
Midras, Halakha, and Haggada in the first chapter, the author proceeds to give us a 
historical account of the origin of the MiSna, by which term we are to understand the 
Misna of R. Jehuda Hanasi, or the canonical MiSna. To this subject chaps ii-iv are 
devoted. 

Next in chronological order the Talmud is taken up. The term Talmud, as used 
here by the author, is to be taken in the sense of Gemara, i.e., the collection of com- 
mentaries and discussions on the Misna, and not in the broader sense of the word as 
including also the MiSna. Both Talmuds are discussed, chap. v dealing with the 
Palestinian Talmud and chap. vi with Babylonian. Chaps. vii-x treat of the extra- 
canonical treatises, the oldest editions of MiSna and Talmud, and the authors of the 
Misna and Talmud. 

To the general student the last two chapters will perhaps be the most interesting. 
As is the case with the Bible so is it with the Talmud. Much is known about it, 
but little of it. And therefore chap. xi which gives typical passages of the Talmud in a 
correct translation will convey a better idea to those uninitiated in Talmudic studies as 
to the style and content of the Talmud than any mere scientific: exposition could do. 
It is to be regretted that the quotations are so few. 

Last, by no means least in value, is the chapter dealing with bibliography. He 
who is interested in the Talmud in general, or in any phase of it in particular, such 
as theology, philosophy, history, mathematics, geography, etc., will find splendid 
bibliographical help to assist him in his work. In fact the last chapter may be regarded 
as a complete compendium of the best works, past and present, on Israel’s post-biblical 
monumental work. The book will serve a useful purpose to students of the Talmud. 


Rocers, Ropert W. The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria Especially in Its 
Relation to Israel. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1908. xiv+235 pages. 
$2 net. 


This book consists of five lectures delivered at the Harvard Summer School of 
Theology in July, 1908. The lectures were entitled: “‘The Recovery of a Lost 
Religion;” “The Gods of Babylonia and Assyria;” “The Cosmologies;” “The 
Sacred Books;”” and “Myths and Epics.” The first lecture recites again the story of 
the discovery and decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, to which so much space 
is devoted in the author’s History of Babylonia and Assyria. Ina work of this nature 
one would prefer to have had this space devoted to the religion. The chapter on the 
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gods treats the gods very briefly, but gives a graphic sketch of the history of the country 
and of the forces which made certain gods more prominent than all others. Much 
had been written on the cosmologies, so that the material of the third chapter is by no 
means new. In the chapter on “Sacred Books” we get at the heart of the religion. 
Professor Rogers brings the reader here face to face with the incantations, prayers, 
and hymns, so that the reader catches the spirit of the religion by which these people 
lived. In connection with the myths our author in his last chapter gives a brief but 
clear statement of Winckler’s astral theory of the mythology, which he rightly rejects. 
While the book will in no wise take the place for the scholar of Professor Jastrow’s 
thorough work on the same subject, it presents in Professor Roger’s clear and graphic 
style a picture of the salient features of the religion and its relation to the Old Testa- 
ment, which will be of great use to busy pastors. The translations of examples are 
long enough to give a good impression of their character and are well done. Had more 
mythical figures from the seals been reproduced in the illustrations rather than so many 
pictures of clay tablets, which to the non-Assyriologist must look much like one another, 
it would have been an improvement, but the book should prove useful to a large number 
as it is. 

HERRMANN, JOHANNES. Ezechielstudien. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 148 pages. 

M. 4. 

Cornill was a pioneer in a critical study of the text of Ezekiel. About one-half 
of this book is an attempt to discuss some of the problems which grow out of the text. 
The second half discusses the prophet and his preaching, the material of his discourses, 
and the methods adopted by him to enforce his teachings. The work is done in a 
thoroughly scholarly manner, and is an important yet popular aid to understanding 
Ezekiel’s great life-work. 


KENT, CHARLES Foster. The Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History. 
Vols. I and II. New York: Scribners, 1908. 251 and 238 pages. Published 
in six volumes. $6. 

These volumes appear very attractive. The first task of the student is to dis- 
criminate between the different kinds of literature in the Bible. Hardly less difficult 
and perplexing is the historical problem. He must construct for himself a framework 
in which these various writings shall each find its appropriate setting. And there is 
also the theological problem. The student needs to know what were the various mes- 
sages of the Bible, what occasioned them, and what was their effect upon the religious 
life and development of the people. 

It has been difficult to find a convenient guide to the solution of all these problems. 
The popular histories do not direct the student how to solve them for himself. The 
literature upon the subject is so voluminous and scattered that the general student is 
apt to become discouraged. Professor Kent has sought to make accessible in their 
appropriate places such portions of this literature as bear directly upon the various 
selections. 

As a teachers’ handbook, the work is open to criticism at one point. At the end 
of each section is a paragraph entitled “Aim and Teachings,” in which the author 
sums up the more important religious truths of the narrative. If these could have 
been put a little more suggestively, or interrogatively, rather than dogmatically, the 
student would be stimulated to discover for himself what the author has now discovered 
for him. 
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Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History of Religions. 
Vol. I, xxxii+327 pages. Vol. II, 457 pages. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1908. 215. 


This congress was held at Oxford, September 15-18, 1908. The speedy appear- 
ance of these two sumptuous volumes is an occasion for congratulations to the committee 
of editors. The congress was organized into nine sections, viz.: (1) Religions of the 
Lower Culture; (2) Religions of China and Japan; (3) Egyptian Religion; (4) Religions 
of the Semites; (5) Religions of India and Iran; (6) Religions of the Greeks and Romans; 
(7) Religions of the Germans, Celts, and Slavs; (8) The Christian Religion; (9) 
Method and Scope of the History of Religions. In these various sections no less than 
one hundred and thirty-seven addresses were heard. It is not practicable to print all 
of these in full, hence a rule of the congress provides that “the addresses of presi- 
dents of sections shall be printed in full in the Transactions. Other papers shall be 
printed in abstract at a length not exceeding 2,000 words, except by special invitation 
of the Papers Subcommittee.” Thirty-nine papers were fortunate enough to secure 
this “special invitation.”” ‘The volumes thus contain forty-nine papers printed in full, 
together with the abstracts of the remainder, eight only failing to receive any notice. 

The range of interests represented by these papers is world-wide and the standard 
of scholarship is high. The names of such speakers as Jevons, De Groot, Giles, Jastrow, 
Frazer, Charles, Bertholet, Rhys Davids, Lanman, Farnell, Porter, Sanday, von 
Dobschiitz, Bonet-Maury, Conybeare, J. Mark Baldwin, and D’Alviella are sufficient 
evidence of this. The congress was inevitably predominantly British; one cannot but 
regret the scarcity of German and American names upon the programme. 

These volumes furnish a conspectus of the present status of the study of the world’s 
religions. They show the lines along which modern scholarship is moving in these 
fields of research. Not all religions are equally well represented. Egyptian religion 
receives relatively little space; while the subject of Semitic religions is honored by only 
two or three papers of any large significance. As is eminently fitting Christianity is 
given much space and is represented by scholars of the highest eminence. No student 
of religion can afford to neglect these volumes. 


STERNBERG, G. Die Ethik des Deuteronomium. Berlin: Trowitzsch und 
Sohn, 1908. 98 pages. M. 2.60. 


The discussion of this important subject starts out with the attempt to show that 
Deuteronomy was written in the reign of Solomon. Such a departure from currently 
accepted views needs a volume for its defense rather than a few pages. Furthermore, 
the treatment of the main theme of the book is too formal and external. What need 
is there in a brief treatise like this of wasting page after page upon lists of passages 
in Deuteronomy which show that the ethical standard of the author is the will of God 
as expressed in the Deuteronomic law? It would have been much more profitable to 
have traced the historical preparation for the formulation of the ethical demands of 
Deuteronomy, and to have shown how these demands were related to the conditions of 
the time in which they arose. A keener archaeological sense would have saved our 
author from attributing the prohibitions against yoking ox and ass together 
and against boiling “‘a kid in its mother’s milk” to any ethical motives of consideration 
for the feelings of animals. 
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STAERK, W. Das assyrische Welireich im Urteil der Propheten. Giéttingen: 

Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1908. vi+240 pages. M. 8. 

The period covered by this study ranges from Amos to Nahum, measured by 
Hebrew standards, or from the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III to the Fall of Nineveh, 
according to the yard-stick of Assyrian history. The author conceives his task 
to be that of tracing the effect upon Israel of the “‘contest between the world- 
empire and the world-religion.” He ranges himself with Gressmann, Baentsch, 
and Volz in opposition to the conclusions generally accepted by the school of historico- 
literary criticism. Not but that he gladly acknowledges the importance of the service 
rendered by this school in its insistence upon a strictly unbiased scientific attitude toward 
the writings of the Old Testament. His chief variations from commonly accepted 
conclusions are his attribution of the origin of monotheism in Israel to a very early 
period and his defense of the messianic elements in Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah as 
genuine oracles of the prophets under whose names they are published. With these 
presuppositions the author proceeds to interpret the prophets of the Assyrian period 
in the light of the historical movements of their times. The book is well worth careful 
study; but it will carry conviction only to those who are willing to accept a mythological 
world-view for which neither Staerk, Gressmann, Baentsch, Volz, Winckler, nor Jeremias 
has as yet adduced convincing proof. 


Cornitt, C. H. LEinleitung in die kanonischen Biicher des Alten Testaments. 
Sechste, neubearbeitete Auflage. [Grundriss der theologischen Wissen- 
schaften.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. xvi+332 pages. M. 5. 

Cornill’s Introduction first published seventeen years ago now reaches its sixth 
edition. Through its fifth it was made accessible to English readers in 1906. The 
changes in the present edition are very slight, being limited almost entirely to matters 
of form and style. The preface is of special interest since it states in unmistakable 
terms the author’s firm adherence to his earlier conclusions respecting the origin of 
Israel’s literature and his conviction that these conclusions are so firmly grounded 
that no amount of evidence along pan-Babylonian lines can shake them. Eerdmans’ 
attempt to force a revision of commonly received opinions concerning the origin of the 
Old Testament writings is likewise dismissed as lacking in scientific value. It is to be 
regretted that, in a work of this sort, the author has not seen fit to discuss the bearing 
of the Elephantine papyri upon the question of the date of the Deuteronomic law. With 
the exception of a single allusion in the preface these papyri are ignored. 


Loéur, Max. Die Stellung des Weibes zu Jahwe-Religion und -Kult untersucht, 
[Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten Testament herausgegeben von R. 
Kittel. Heft 4.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 54 pages. M. 1.80. 

The subject is treated under nine heads: (1) A List of Women’s Names in the 
Old Testament; (2) A Classification of These Names on the Basis of Meaning and 
Chronology; (3) The Bestowal of Names; (4) The Preservation of Names of Women 
in the Old Testament; (5) The Social Status of Woman; (6) Women’s Vows; (7) 
Woman as a Prophetess; (8) Participation of Women in the Yahweh-Cult; (9) Acts 
and Duties of Women in the Cult. The author sets himself to discover whether the 
dictum of Wellhausen, Smend, Stade, e¢ a/., that Yahwism took little account of women 
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but was essentially a religion for men, is correct or not. His conclusion seems well 
established; women had full and free access to Yahweh in the pre-exilic period, but 
in the post-exilic Judaism their religious rights and privileges were greatly curtailed. 


Hopcson, GERALDINE. Primitive Christian Education. Edinburgh: Clark; 
New York: Scribner, 1906. 287 pages. $1.50. 


There is an attempt made in this volume to prove that the early church made 
important contributions to education. It begins with a quotation from Compayré: 
“In their struggles against the antique world the primitive Christians came at last to 
confound classic literature and the pagan religion in one common detestation. At 
the outset, owing to its tendencies toward mysticism, Christianity could not be a good 
school of practical and human pedagogy.”” Hallam and Symonds have written in a 
similar vein, and Gibbon’s contemptuous flings are well known. In order to construct 
a counter-argument, the author gives the biographies and quotes the utterances of 
several of the eminent representatives of the primitive church, as the apostles, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Gregory, Basil, the Cyrils, Clement of Rome, Ter- 
tullian, Jerome. The citations are made from the recent translations published in 
Oxford and Edinburgh, and they make no pretension to critical study of the sources. 
The impression left by the book is that the subject is important enough to deserve 
further investigation, that popular conceptions of the intellectual standards of ancient 
Christian leaders should be revised, and that the materials exposed to view are worth 
exploiting for their positive value in the history and theory of education. The con- 
tention of the early Christian scholars that the highest culture culminates in moral 
and spiritual character, and that all science, art, and literature must be judged in rela- 
tion to this supreme end, is one which commands approval of the competent at this 
hour. 


ScHUMANN, ALExis. Alexander Vinet. Sein Leben—seine Gedankenwelt— 
seine Bedeutung. Mit einer Abbildung. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. 215 
pages. M. 2. 

This is a very appreciative story of the life of Vinet. The enduring importance of 
Vinet for the entire evangelical church is considerable. It is seen in his pure and 
disinterested personality; in his unlimited love of freedom in all departments of thought 
and activity; in his conception of the church as an organized social institution, although 
he was an individualist; in his advocacy of the separation of Church and State. 


Wretann, Franz. Die Schrift, “Mensa und Confessio” und P. Emil Dorsch 
S. J.: Eine Antwort. Miinchen: Leutner, 1908. 113 pages. M. 1. 


This publication of the Munich historical seminary is a hot reply to Dorsch who has 
accused Wieland of heresy, modernism, and the spirit of Harnack. 


TURMEL, JosEPH. Histoire du dogme de la papaulé des origines 4 la fin du 
quatriéme Siécle. Paris: Picard et Fils, 1908. 488 pages. Fr. 4. 
Beginning with the foundation of the Roman church, which the author finds to be 

about 50 A. D., we have a continuous narrative which aims to set forth the dogmatic 

development of this church to the end of the fourth century. 
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Pisani, P. L’église de Paris et.la révolution 1789-1792. Paris: Picard, 1908, 
350 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
Another volume in the same series. It contains nine chapters, five appendices, and 
full index in 350 pages. It contains much interesting information, and a rather vivid 
description of those stirring times. 


KoENIGER, ALBERT MICHAEL. Die Sendgerichte in Deutschland. Erster Band. 
Miinchen: Lentner, 1907. xvi+203 pages. M. 4. 


This volume constitutes ITI, 2, of “publications from the Munich Church History 
Seminar,”’ edited by Professor Alois Knépfler. The term “Send” is said to be the 
German form of “synod” (Grimm, Hauck, etc.), though it is not easy to see why it 
might not be the German equivalent of a derivative of Missi (civil officials sent out 
by the Frankish government to inquire into the administration of affairs in the 
provinces. The German senden = Latin mitto). From the early Frankish times bishops 
and archdeacons, in connection with their periodical visitations of the churches, held 
courts of inquiry for the careful ascertainment of delinquencies in the lives of priest, 
and people, the administration of the temporalities, etc. Koeniger’s monograph is 
based upon a diligent study of unprinted as well as printed materials and seems to 
contain a sufficiently exhaustive account of the proceedings of these disciplinary tri- 
bunals from their rise to the beginning of the twelfth century. The formulae for the 
guidance of the Sendgerichte throw much light on the conditions that prevailed in 
ecclesiastical life and thought and the manner in which the higher ecclesiastical authority 
attempted to promote decency and order in the local churches. 


Festgabe Alois Knépfler zur Vollendung des 60. Lebensjahres gewidmet. Von A. 
Bigelmair, S. Euringer, J. Greving, K. Holzhey, J. Hurbin, R. Jud, A. 
Kempfler, A. M. Koeniger, G. Pfeilschifter, Th. Schermann, J. Schnitzer, 
A. Seider, J. Sickenberger, F. X. Thalhofer, H. Vogels, M. Weiss, F. Wieland. 
Miinchen: Lentner, 1907. vi+348 pages. M. 5. 

The present volume constitutes III, 1, of “‘ Publications from the Church History 
Seminar of Munich,” of which Alois Knépfler is general editor. Knépfler is the 
successor of Déllinger, and his numerous disciples call attention to the fact that while 
Déllinger was a great scholar, had many hearers, and left many books behind him, he 
died a lonely man with no disciples, no heirs; whereas Knépfler has from the beginning 
devoted himself to the founding of a church history seminar and has called forth a 
large body of earnest investigators and writers from among his pupils. This fact 
is attested by the long list of works that have come forth from his seminar. Bigelmair 
writes on “The Beginnings of Christianity in Bavaria,” without making any essential 
addition to the materials already available but handling the well-known facts with 
discretion and independence. Euringer writes in the spirit of ‘‘modernism” of the 
“Natural Science Hexaemeron Problem and Catholic Exegesis.” He gives a very 
interesting account of the way in which Catholic exegesis has sought to adjust itself to 
supposed scientific results of research. Greving writes on “Penitential Instruction in 
the Pre-Reformation Time,” giving results of the examination of a number of books 
prepared for the use of confessors that show the prevailing estimate of the importance 
of different sins and classes of sins. Holzhey discusses “Genesis, chap. 1, and Ancient 
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Philosophy.” He reaches the conclusion that there is nothing in the way of supposing 
that the cosmogony of Genesis, chap. 1, represents an attempt made some time between 
Ezra and Alexander the Great to combat with the sharp weapons of Greek philosophy 
and natural science Babylonian hylozoism and polytheism. He maintains, with some 
of the early Christian writers, a close relationship between Moses and Plato. The 
titles of the remaining artic'zs are: ‘The Theological Position of Agobard of Lyons,’’ 
by R. Jud; “Bertold III of Andech,” by A. Kempler; ‘The Origin of Indulgences,” 
by A. Kéniger; “No New Work of Ulfilas,” by G. Pfeilschifter; ‘“The Prayers in the 
Didache, chaps. 9 and 10,”’ by Th. Schermann; “Michael Lindener, Falsifier, not 
Translator, of the Sermons and Writings of Savonarola,” by Jos. Schnitzner; ‘The 
Lead Tablets in the Sarcophagus of St. Valentinus,” by A. Seider; “Lux vera, veniens 
in hunc mundum,”’ by J. Sickenberger; ‘“‘A Penitential Book from the End of the 
Fifteenth Century,” by F. X. Thalhofer; “On the Hymn Splendor paternae gloriae,” 
by H. Vogels; ‘‘Albert the Great as Bishop of Regensburg,” by M. Weiss; ‘“‘ Regenera- 
tion in the Mithras Mystagogy and in Christian Baptism,” by F. Wieland. The last 
article is one of the most interesting. ‘The writer makes the saving efficacy of Christian 
baptism to rest upon faith, not only in the sense that faith is the condition of the efficacy 
of baptism, but also in so far as the effects of the sacrament itself are recognized and 
come to consciousness only in faith. He regards the Mithras conception of regenera- 
tion as involving a far more material and magical transformation. For a Roman 
Catholic the author is remarkably spiritual in his conception of baptism. The book 
is a good illustration of the freedom of thought exercised by Roman Catholics in German 
state institutions of learning. 


MELHORN, Pau. Die Bliitezeit der deutschen Mystik. ‘‘Religionsgeschicht- 

liche Volksbiicher IV. 6.” ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. 64 pages. M. 0.50. 

In his introductory remarks the author defines mysticism, points out its relations 
to Greek mysteries (Eleusinian, etc.), to Plato and Plotinus, to the New Testament, 
and to early Christian literature. Pseudo-Dionysius, the Areopagite, is recognized 
as the great source for mystical thought during the Middle Ages. The churchly type 
of mysticism represented by Scotus Erigena, Hugo and Richard of St. Victor, Bernard 
of Clairvaux, and the degenerate forms of mysticism (scarcely distinguishable from 
pantheism), as seen in Amalric of Bena, the Beghards, and the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, as well as the German mystics of the fourteenth century, were all indebted to the 
Areopagite. It is to the German mystics that the body of the monograph is devoted. 
After discussing the reasons for the blossoming of a German mystical literature about 
the close of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century, he takes up 
successively Master Eckhart, John Tauler, Henry Suso, Mystical Life in the Nunneries, 
John of Ruysbroeck, and the German theology. An excellent bibliography and some 
notes are appended. The booklet is a masterpiece of accurate definition and con- 
densed expression. It is probable that the subject has never before been so satisfactorily 
handled in so few words. An English translation seems desirable. 


Kops, TH. Historische Einleitung in die symbolische Biicher der evangelisch - 
lutherischen Kirche. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1907. iv+lxxxiii pages. 
M. 2. 
Kolde’s treatise on the symbolical books of the Lutheran church (the Book of 
Concord) was prepared and published as an introduction to the tenth edition of J. C. 
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Miiller’s much-used annotated text of the symbolical book first published in 1848. 
Kolde is one of the foremost specialists in Reformation history and theology and in this 
introduction gives his readers the benefit of his wealth of learning. Beginning with 
the Augsburg Confession, he treats first of its rise and secondly of its history. Con- 
siderably more than a third of his space is devoted to this fundamental document. The 
Apology of the Augsburg confession is treated far more briefly and without subdivi- 
sions. The Schmalkald articles are treated under the headings “Rise,” ‘‘ Contents,” 
and “History.” Luther’s catechisms are considered under the headings “Rise,” 
“History,” and ‘“‘ How Came Luther’s Catechism to the Rank of a Symbolical Writing” ? 
The Formula of Concord is discussed without subdivisions. A convenient bibliography 
of the Book of Concord closes the work. The object of the separate publication of 
Kolde’s ‘‘Introduction” is no doubt to make it available for use with earlier editions 
of Miiller’s text and with other editions of the Book of Concord. In fulness and accuracy 
of information the “Introduction”’ leaves nothing to be desired. 


Rapavu, Huco. Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times. Chicago: Open Court 

Publishing Co., 1908. 55 pages. 

Two of the most elementary rules by which to determine the derivation of Christian 
ideas from other religions are: (1) these other religions must contain ideas similar 
to those in Christianity, and (2) the Christian ideas must be inexplicable on the basis 
of other Christian principles. ‘These two rules have not been observed by Mr. Radau. 
The myth of Marduk, as he reconstructs it, is only in part similar to the history of 
Christ; and this history can be explained satisfactorily without assuming Babylonian 
influences. The booklet was first published in The Monist for 1903, pp. 67-119. 


NoéscENn, K. F. Das Wirken des heiligen Geistes an den einzelnen Glaubigen 
und in der Kirche. Berlin: Trowitzsch, 1907. vi+303 pages. M. 6. 


This work of Professor Nésgen is in reality a second volume to that issued in 
1905. In the first volume he gave a general discussion of the nature and modes of 
operation of the Holy Spirit. In this he confines himself to the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the individual Christian and in the church. In the present volume, even 
more than in the former, the author is controlled by his ecclesiastical presuppositions. 
Though presumably based upon the Scriptures, the work can scarcely be called a 
study in biblical theology. The method is rather that of the systematic theologian 
who enforces his propositions by proof-texts from the Bible. 

In the elaboration of the work of the Holy Spirit in the individual Christian the 
material is arranged under three heads: (1)The Calling; (2) The Justification; and 
(3) The Regeneration of the Believer. In discussing the first head the author admits 
that the calling of the individual into the Christian life is, in the Scriptures, seldom 
attributed directly to the Spirit, yet nevertheless he concludes that it must beso. Under 
the other heads he finds abundant biblical material to fortify his general propositions. 
In the last half of the book the writer devotes the larger portion of his space to the 
Charismatic operation of the Spirit in the church. He says that he emphasizes this 
phase because writers in our times are inclined to minimize this function of the Spirit. 
He points out that the Charismatic gifts of the Spirit are not primarily for the good 
of the individual possessing them, but are ratherjbestowed for the edification of the 
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church. He does not at length discuss that most difficult subject, the “‘ gift of tongues,” 
nor does he try to harmonize the conception set forth in the second chapter of Acts 
with that implied in the first epistle to the Corinthians. He, however, draws a sharp 
distinction between the enlightening function of the Spirit bestowed upon all believers 
and the prophetic function (often manifested in ecstacy) possessed by some of the 
prophets in both Old and New Testament times. As one would naturally expect, he 
maintains that the latter is a much higher function of the Spirit than the former— 
a position which could hardly be maintained by one who studied the biblical material 
historically and critically. 

Though adding little to the subject from a scientific standpoint, this volume, like 
the former one, will no doubt prove helpful in the church circles for which it was 
written. 


KABLER, MARTIN. Angewandie Dogmen. Leipzig: Deichert 1908. xii+531 
pages. M. ro. 


This is Vol. II of the second edition of Professor Kahler’s work, Dogmatic Ques- 
tions of the Times. The first volume came out a year ago, bearing the title, ‘“‘Con- 
cerning the Question of the Bible.” The author holds a distinguished position in the 
German theological world, standing in a class by himself. He is termed a “‘biblicist,”’ 
a term which may be justified here because of the biblical terminology, and the abun- 
dance of biblical quotations. On the other hand, unlike some others before him, he is 
open to a free recognition and use of the results of critical scholarship, as well as 
modern theological thought. 

The series of essays before us are designed, as the author says to show to pastors the 
practical applicability of theological doctrines, and to help Christians of every sort to a 
better understanding of the faith, and to a recognition of the Son of God. 

He acknowledges that, strictly speaking, only the articles on ‘“‘The Holy Spirit,” 
the “‘Prayer of Petition,” “the Apostolic Congregations,” and ‘The Last Things” 
come under the primary title of the work. Some of the others have first appeared 
elsewhere and are thus collected in permanent form. These are in part christological 
essays: viz., “‘Does Jesus Belong in the Gospels?’ ‘‘Hero Worship and Faith in 
Jesus,” “‘The Glory of Jesus,” ‘‘ Confession of the Divinity of Christ,’”’ “Communion 
with Christ,” ‘‘The Holiness and Love of God,’’ ‘‘The Ten Commandments,” and 
‘*Missions.”’ 

The book is a rich mine for the one who knows how to quarry. Yet it seems 
that its practical value would have been considerably increased had the author used 
less frequently a sententious and oracular mode of expression, a fault noticeable in a 
number of German theologians and conspicuously and refreshingly absent in others, 
especially when writing for a more popular audience. 


Case, Cart Detos. The Incarnation and Modern Thought. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1908. 44 pages. $0.53. 

In this,dissertation, which aims at being the prolegomena to any future Christology, 
it is maintained that for a theory of the incarnation which shall commend itself 
to the modern{mind, recourse must be had from the Latin theology, with its emphasis 
upon the transcendence of God, to the more characteristically Greek conception of 
divine immanence. Thus instead of having a Christology which treats the incarnation 
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as an absolute miracle, one is enabled to see in that event the most natural of occur- 
rences. The Logos, the eternal principle of humanity and of all existence, has simply 
individuated his life into a personality in Jesus Christ. The Kenotic view is to be 
regarded as true but not the whole of the truth, inasmuch as it confines attention to 
the concealment of the divine life involved in incarnation, instead of emphasizing the 
divine self-manifestation. 


BoussET, WitHEtM. Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeit- 
alter. Berlin: Reuther und Reichard, 1906. 617 pages. 

The first edition of this book, published in 1903, was reviewed in Vol. VIII of 
this Journal, pp. 315 f. It is a sign of the great interest which scholars take today in 
Judaism, that only five years later a second edition was demanded. Bousset has radi- 
cally revised his former treatment to the great improvement of the discussion. His 
first part now deals with the universal tendencies and the national narrowness of Juda- 
ism, the second with the cult and the ceremonial righteousness, the third with the new 
forms of the new piety, the fourth with the idea of judgment, the fifth with the mono- 
theism and its limitations, the sixth with the relation of God and men, the seventh 
with the subordinate forms of the Jewish piety, the eighth with the religio-historical 
problem. It goes without saying that Bousset has made use of the literature published 
since the first edition; so his book takes account of everything that has hitherto been 
said on this period. It is 105 pages larger than the first edition, all sections having 
been greatly-enlarged. 


BetH, Kart. The Miracles of Jesus. (Foreign Religious Series.) New York: 

Eaton & Mains, 1907. 77 pages. $0.40. 

A conservative treatment of the subject manifesting a spirit of fairness and con- 
siderable ability. The writer is satisfied with the general historicity of the miracles of 
Jesus, and yet he recognizes that “‘it requires no material sign to grasp the divine 
truth as divine; it needs only spiritual penetration to experience the revelation in a 
living manner. Whoever demands phenomena—extraordinary, powerful deeds—as 
evidences of the divine will be a loser; he is lacking in the principal condition for 
religious knowledge.” 


ScCHMIEDEL, Paut W. The Johannine Writings. Translated by Maurice A. 
Canney. London: Black, 1908. New York: Macmillan. xii+287 pages. 
$1.50. 

These studies have already appeared for the most part in a German series of book- 
lets popularizing modern biblical science. They are here gathered into a convenient 
volume. Professor Schmiedel has a very low opinion of the Fourth Gospel as a source 
for the life of Jesus and is decidedly against a recent tendency to place it before the 
Synoptics in certain particulars of the death of Jesus. But as a book of religious 
inspiration and a discussion of the fundamental nature of Christianity he esteems it 
very highly. The gospel is not of multiple authorship but John the apostle had nothing 
to do with its authorship or indeed with any of the Johannine writings. Though much 
akin to the gospel the First Epistle is not from the same hand. They both belong to 
the second quarter of the second century (about 140) and are of unknown origin. The 
Apocalypse in its present form dates from about 95 A. D. 

Surely Schmiedel makes by far too much of the symbolic character of the gospel. 
His discussion is lacking in a “sense for the simple and the natural.” 
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NESTLE, EBERHARD. Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine. Utrumque textum 
cum apparatu critico. Stuttgart: Priviligierte Wiirttembergische Bibel- 
anstalt, 1906. 657+665 pages. 

NESTLE, EBERHARD. Novum Testamentum Latine. Textum Vaticanum cum 
apparatu critico. Stuttgart: Priviligierte Wiirttembergische Bibelan- 
stalt, 1906. 657 pages. 

NESTLE, EBERHARD. H KAINH AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum Textus 
Stephanicit A. D. 1550. Cum variis Lectionibus editionum. Curante F. H. 
A. Scrivener. Editio quarta ab Eb. Nestle correcta. Londini: G. Bell 
et Filii; Cantabrigiae: Deighton, Bell et Soc., 1906. 598 pages. 

Three attractive and convenient editions of the New Testament text from the 
pen of Nestle have recently appeared. His well-known Greek text, first published by 
itself, is now combined with Nestle’s edition of the Latin Vulgate, and the result is 
a convenient bilingual edition, somewhat after the old Bagster style, Greek and Latin 
facing each other on opposite pages. There are marginal references and some select 
variants, both Greek and Latin. The Latin text is also published separately, and 
constitutes one of the most convenient and elegant editions of the New Testament 
Vulgate to be had. Nestle has also edited a corrected edition of Scrivener’s oft-reprinted 
edition of Stephanus’ famous Editio Regia, of 1550, a timely service, since that edition 
is in steady demand for certain critical purposes. There is a considerable apparatus 
of the variants of the chief critical editions, and the thin paper and clear type make 
this an attractive form in which to study the great historic edition of the mediaeval and 
traditional text, the textus eceptus. 


K6étpinc, Paur. Die bleibende Bedeutung der urchristlichen Eschatologie. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1907. 32 pages. M. 0.75. 


Accepting it as settled that John the Baptist, Jesus, and the early church held the 
eschatological views that were inherited by them, what significance has that eschatology 
for today? Kdélbing holds that the religious roots of the primitive Christian eschatology 
were grounded in the prophetic faith in the moral majesty of Jehovah and in the hope 
of the pious Jews for a heavenly kingdom of God. This heavenly kingdom was hoped 
for because it was felt that moral perfection, such as Jehovah demanded, was not 
attainable in the flesh, because of the natural weakness of man. Today it is no less 
true that the difficulties of satisfactory moral achievement lead the Christian to postulate 
a future when the limitations imposed by the flesh shall be removed. We have, there- 
fore, an eschatological hope not essentially different from that which the early church 
inherited from the prophets and heard emphasized by John and Jesus. 


JacquiER, E. Histoire des livres du Nouveau Testament. Tome troisitme. 

Paris: Lecoffre, 1908. 346 pages. $0.70. 

The present volume is the third in a series of historical studies on the books of the 
New Testament. It is devoted to the Book of Acts, the Epistles of James, Peter, 
and Jude. The author discusses at length the chief questions pertaining to the author- 
ship, date, purpose, teaching, text, etc., of the several books. The work is carefully 
done and shows a wide acquaintance with the recent literature of the subject, the 
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long and numerous quotations from which make it a serviceable conpendium. It 
concludes with an appendix devoted to a discussion of the language of the New Testa- 
ment in the light of recent studies, and of the Freer Manuscript. In his discussion of 
the latter, the views of Grenfell, Goodspeed, Sanders, Schmidt, Gregory, and Harnack 
are considered, and a translation proposed. 


Nicot, THomas. The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History. The Baird 
Lecture for 1907. Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 1908. 319 
pages. 

Dr. Nicol presents in this volume a study of the external evidence for the date, 
authorship, and ecclesiastical recognition of the four gospels. Despite its unyielding 
conservatism, it constitutes an illuminating and valuable discussion of the many difficult 
questions arising in this field of investigation. Beginning with the testimony of the 
“Gospel Collection of the Four,” as it presents itself at the close of the second century, 
the author works back to the earlier and more difficult period, namely, the closing 
decades of the first century. ‘The gospels are then taken up individually and subjected 
to the same method of treatment. 

The following constitute the chief conclusions arrived at: (1) Justin used the 
four gospels, probably in the form of a harmony; (2)Marcion and Hermas probably 
knew the four gospels; (3) The four gospels were first collected in Asia Minor; 
(4) The Diatessaron was probably composed in Greek; (5) The Ignatian Letters are 
genuine; (6) The presbyter John is “‘none other than the apostle John himself;” (7) The 
theory based upon the DeBoor’s Fragment, that John and James died simultaneously, 
in 44 A. D. (Acts 12:2) and that therefore John could have had no residence in Ephesus, 
and could not have written the Fourth Gospel is rejected; (8) The apostle John is the 
author of the Fourth Gospel; (9) The four gospels are authentic and trustworthy pro- 
ductions of the apostolic age, and have come down to us practically unchanged from 
the hands of their apostolic authors. 

Dr. Nicol has prepared his work with great care.’ One oversight is noted in his 
failure to note the death of Hilgenfeld, p. 15. 


Waker, W. L. The Teaching of Christ in Its Present Appeal. New and 
rev.ed. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1908. ix+240 pages. 
$1. 


The first edition of this brief study of the thought of Jesus appeared more than 
three yearsago. The present edition differs from the first only in a few slight additions. 
Aware of the work of critics on the sources of our knowledge of the teaching of Jesus, 
the author holds firmly to the view that the freest criticism need not deprive us of our 
confidence in the essential teachings of Christ. It is just these “essential teachings” 
which he endeavors to elucidate in a simple, non-technical manner. His discussion of 
the social aspects of Jesus’ teaching is not unlike that of Tolstoi in its literalness and 
earnestness. He says, “If the spirit with which Christ sought to inspire men were 
cherished and allowed to rule our life, or if his precepts were obeyed, the worst evils 
of life would disappear. Wars would cease; men would no longer consent to direct 
their energies to maim and kill their fellow-men; every cause would be seen to be lower 
than the great cause of a true humanity.” 
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The treatment of the ‘‘Cross of Christ,” the “Person of Christ,” and the “Spirit 
of Christ” is simple and practical throughout. The two concluding chapters are 
devoted to showing that the teaching of Paul and of the Fourth Gospel are not essentially 
different from that of Jesus. 

This volume is commended to all Christian workers who would gain ready access 
to the mind of the Master. 


Kriicer, G., UND KoHLeR, W. Theologischer Jahresbericht. Sechsundzwan- 
zigster Band enthaltend die Literatur und Totenschau des Jahres 1906. 
Leipzig: Heinsius, 1907. 1576 pages. 

This historical annual survey of the literary output of the western world in the 
field of theology lays all scholars under obligations to the indefatigable energy and 
toil with which the thousands of articles and books are classified and the most important 
contributions intelligently reviewed. While all the sections are admirably complete 
especial mention should be made of the 600 pages devoted to church history and to the 
256 pages dealing with philosophical and systematic publications in the realm of 
theology. The selection of the few books and articles deserving special mention 
calls for exceptional balance of judgment, and seems to have been made with admirable 
impartiality. Naturally the issues of immediate interest to Germany receive more 
attention than issues in other lands. For example, discussions of pragmatism would 
be assessed at a somewhat different value in America. But the editors deserve the 
gratitude of all students of theology for their catholic purpose and for the success with 
which they register the progress of theological thinking. 


TRoEttscH, Ernst. Die Trennung von Staat und Kirche, der staatliche 
Religionsunterricht, und die theologischen Fakultéten. Tiibingen: Mohr, 


1907. 79 pages. M. 1.60. 

This rectoral address is a historical résumé of the movements toward separation of 
state and church, a philosophical defense of Lutheran opportunism, and an attempt 
at a raison d’étre of the theological faculties, should the separation of state and church 
become a reality. Incidentally Professor Troeltsch pays his respects to the “experi- 
mental, crude, unfinished” state of educational affairs in matters of religion in the 
United States. 


ScHMIEDEL, Otto. Richard Wagners religiése Weltanschauung. ([Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher. V. Reihe. 5. Heft.] Tiibingen: Mohr 1907. 
63 pages. M. 0.70. 


A very readable, compact sketch of the interesting religious development of the 
greatcomposer. His career is divided into four periods: (1) that of uncritical reflection 
of current Christian ideals; (2) the revolutionary period, when he was a political 
outcast and distinctly revolted from Christianity; (3) the pessimistic period of hard- 
ship as a musician, in which Schopenhauer exercised great influence over him; (4) the 
final years in which he constructed a redemption-religion out of his previous pessimism. 
The sketch shows real insight and sympathy. 
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WEINEL, HeEtnricu. Isben, Bjérnson, Nietzsche. Individualismus und Chris- 
tentum. ([Lebensfragen, No. 20.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. 244 pages. 

M. 3. 

Weinel, with his well-known insight and clearness has here interpreted the 
messages of these three powerful representatives of certain phases of modern thought. 
He indicates the significance of this new ‘‘transvaluation of values,” and sees in it a 
wholesome challenge to routine and traditionalism in Christianity. It has occasioned 
a deeper inquiry into the real nature of Christianity, and is thus indirectly leading to 
a new appreciation of the Christian ideal of a freedom which is a gift of God, rather 
than a strenuous achievement of the individual. 


Goprycz, J. The Doctrine of Modernism and Its Refutation. Philadelphia: 

John Jos. McVey, 1908. 132 pages. Cloth, 75 cents, net. 

On the supposition that the readers of this book either do, or do not, believe in 
the pronunciamento of the recent Papal Letter on modernism, it is difficult to see why 
the author should write it; for if they do believe in the ipse dixit of the Father, the 
book is superfluous to them, and if they do not, it is irrelevant, since, in every case, 
it assumes precisely what is required to be proved. The bearers of modernism deny 
the author’s presuppositions, repudiate his “‘clear and impartial statement” of their 
positions, and would not be able even remotely to “recognize their own weapons 

. . . . drawn from reason and the sciences,” with which the author quite instructively 
informs us he “‘goes out to meet the enemy on his own field . . . . by a series of argu- 
ments,”’ as we are further informed, “‘as interesting as they are convincing.” 


MELANCTHON, W. Jacosus. Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles Compared. 
The Gould Prize Essays. 2d ed., New York: Scribner, 1908. xv+361 
pages. $1.25 net. 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1905 with merely the text of the three 
Gould Prize Essays. So much dissatisfaction was expressed with this edition because 
of the omission of the notes which made the essays really valuable, that the promoters 
have issued this second edition “with appendices originally accompanying the essays 
and a complete bibliography covering the general literature of the subject.” It is 
evident that the notes in several places have been condensed, but they still give the 
reader the basis for the arguments advanced by the several essayists. ‘The bibliography 
is quite uneven. Literature on some divisions of the subject is brought down to 1907, 
and on other parts only to 1903. The compiler evidently was not equally well at home 
on all the themes. The volume as a whole is a contribution to the discussion of the 
theme. 


BILLINGSLEY, JAMES J. The Scientific Basis of Immortality. New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1907. 47 pages. $0.15. 
In The Scientific Basis of Immortality Billingsley takes issue with all who deny 
the possibility of a scientific demonstration of immortality. The pamphlet is popular 
in style. 
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MEYER, ARNOLD. Was uns Jesus heute ist. [Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher. V. Reihe. 4. Heft.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. sopages. M. 0.50. 
This booklet attempts to show the significance of Jesus from the point of view 

of the radical criticism represented by Dr. Meyer. The deity of Jesus is denied on 

historical grounds and rejected on religious grounds. The real achievement of Jesus 
consisted in the creation of a vital faith in God which he enables men to share. He is 
thus the supreme revealer and creator of religious life. Meyer’s position differs from 

Unitarianism only in its religious fervor, which approaches mysticism rather than 

rationalism. 


STANGE, Cart. Das Formmigkheitsideal der modernen Theologie. Leipzig: 

Hinrichs, 1908. 31 pages. M. 0.50. 

In this little essay Professor Stange points out the tendencies in modern liberal 
theology which he regards as dangerous to the Christian religious faith. The biblical 
conception of miracle is by no means the heathen idea of a mere eruption of divine 
activity into a natural course of events, but it rather indicates that all events in 
nature are to be viewed in their relation to the redemptive will of God. The 
elimination of the idea of miracle in modern theology leads to an abstract idea of God, 
and undermines the certainty of his presence and activity in the natural world, and even 
makes the God-concept more or less hypothetical. Further, the modern idea of per- 
sonality, with its concept of development, obscures the real nature of evil, weakens the 
guilt-feeling, substitutes growth in the natural life for a new birth in the divine life, 
and reduces Jesus to an example to be imitated, instead of a redeemer from sin. 


Stocker, R. DiuspALe. Spirit, Matter, and Morals. London: Owen & 

Co., 1908. 97 pages. IS. 

Spiritism is always expressed in terms of corporeality. Pure materialism is just 
as inconsistent, and must be inclusive of a spiritual element. In the final chapter, 
“Rational Ethicism,” the author sets forth his argument for religion: “Only as spiritual- 
ism, materialism, and rationalism fuse in ethical monism, and the laws of life are inter- 
preted with reference to moral purpose, can the full satisfaction of the soul be reached 
and the heart’s desire be attained.” 


Bréuier, Emite. Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d’ Alexandrie. 
Paris: Picard, 1908. xiv+336 pages. Fr. 7.50. 

Bréhier’s study, Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d’ Alexandrie, is 
marked by its insistence upon the religious rather than the metaphysical motive as 
the key to Philo’s thinking. This religious motive is attributed to the influence of 
Egyptian cult more than to Judaism. The consequent morality is subjective and 
involves a theory of conscience essentially modern. 


Guyot, Henri. Les réminiscences de Philon le juif chez Plotin. Paris: Alcan, 

1906. g2pages. Fr. 2. 

Guyot, in Les réminiscences de Philon le juif chez Plotin, contends that the text 
of Plotinus betrays the direct influence of the text of Philo, particularly in the notions 
of the divine infinite, of intermediate powers, and of ecstasy. He insists that Philo’s 
influence was preponderating in these instances, but not all will agree with his 
conclusion. 
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ScHIAN, Martin. Die evangelische Kirchgemeinde. Giessen: ‘Tépelmann, 

1907. 114 pages. M. 2.70. 

This is the fourth number of the first volume of “Studien zur praktischen Theol- 
ogie,” edited by Professors Eger of Friedberg, Schian of Breslau, and Clemen of Bonn. 
The preceding numbers consisted of an article each by Professor Clemen, “Zur Reform 
der praktischen Theologie;” by Professor Eger, ‘Die Vorbildung zum Pfarramt der 
Volkskirche,”’ and by Pastor Haupt of North Tonawanda, N. Y., “Die Eigenart der 
amerikanischen Predigt.”” There is evidently a feeling of dissatisfaction in the church 
of the Fatherland, and a need of readjustment to present conditions. The editors 
of this series aim to meet this need in the scientific method peculiar to the German 
academic point of view, and to present the results of studies by competent persons in 
semi-technical form. The present discussion recognizes fundamentally the local 
church as the unit of organization, and undertakes to exhibit its relation to the church 
at large from this point of view. The author discusses the essence of the evangelical 
local parish (Gemeinde) the tasks of the evangelical parish, the principles of parochial 
activity, and the methods of organization and work. This treatise is of special impor- 
tance to pastors and others who try to explain the failure of evangelical American bodies 
to reach German immigrants in any appreciable number and of still greater importance 
to persons who desire to face intelligently the grave problem of an alien church in 
America. 


STEPHAN, Horst. Die Pietismus als Trager des Fortschritts in Kirche, Theologie 
und allgemeiner Geistesbildung. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. 64 pages. M. 
0.60. 


This pamphlet is the reprint of an address delivered before the Theological Con- 
ference in Hessen, January 6, 1908. ‘It is an attempt at an evaluation of the historical 
influence of Spener on the ecclesiastical, devotional, intellectual, and dogmatic life 
of the Lutheran church. Pietism, in the opinion of our author, is renewed emphasis on 
the priesthood of all believers, and thus becomes a democratizing factor. Its funda- 
mental idea is “‘experiential religion” uttering itself in practical activity, and for this 
reason could not produce very strong results in dogmatic theology. Nevertheless, it 
is maintained that Ritschl and Schleiermacher owe much to Spener. 


STAHN, H. Die Simson-Sage: Eine religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung itiber 
Richter 13-16. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1908. 81 pages. 
M. 2.40. 


This study includes the history of the interpretation of the Samson story, the text 
and literary character of the story, its contents in the light of parallel stories among 
other peoples, and its origin in Israel. The author allies himself with those who 
regard the whole narrative as a sun-myth. Samson was a sun-god. This treatment is 
clear and concise; yet abundance of parallel materials is furnished upon which to 
base an opinion. To those desiring to orient themselves with reference to this 
interesting phase of Old Testament study this treatise may be highly recommended. 
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SUBJECTS 


Clemen, Carf. Religionsgeschichtliche 
Erklarung des Neuen Testaments. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1909. 301 pages. 
M. to. 

Fairweather, William. The Background 
of the Gospels, or Judaism in the Period 
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Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1908. 455 pages. $3. 

Green, . The Gospel of Mark. 
(The Westminster New Testament.) 
Chicago: Revell, 1909. 245 pages. 


75 
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804 pages. M. ro. 
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Religionslehrer. Johannes. (Hand- 
buch zum Neuen Testament.) Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1908. 55 pages. M. 1.20. 

Preuschen, Erwin. Vollstandiges Griech- 
isch-Deutsches Handwérterbuch zu den 
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der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1909. 332-579 
pages. M. 1.80. 
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richs, 1909. 108 pages. M. 3.50. 

Stearns, W. N. Fragments from Graeco- 
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Press, 1909. 216 pages, $0.75. 

Vedder, H. C. Our New Testament: 
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1908. 388 pages. $1. 

Warschauer, J. Jesus: Seven Questions. 
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James Clarke & Co., 1908. 302 pages. 
3s. 6d. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Adeney, Walter F. The Greek and 
Eastern Churches. (International 
Theological Library.) New York: 
Scribners, 1908. 634 pages. $2.50. 
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Foley, G. C. Anselm’s Theory of the 
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& Co., 1969. 319 pages. $1.50. 
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Abtheilung. Hohes Mittelalter: Spates 
Mittelalter. Reformation. Gegenre- 
formation. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. 
193-448 pages. M. 4. 
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Reformer der ausgehenden Renais- 


sance. Berlin: Trowitzsch & Sohn, 
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Windisch, Hans. Taufe und Siinde im 
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Ein Beitrag zur altchristlichen Dog- 
mengeschichte. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1908. 554 pages. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Foucart, George. La méthode compara- 
tive dans l’histoire des religions. Paris: 
Picard, 1909. 236 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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Transactions of the Third International 
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1908. xl+784 pages. 21s. 

Weckesser, A. Die monistische Weltan- 
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Mystery of Pain. Being Part II of The 
People’s Religious Difficulties. Lon- 
don: Robt. Culley, 1909. 248 pages. 
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Bavinck, Herman. ‘The Philosophy of 
Revelation. The Stone Lectures for 
1908-9. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1909. 349 pages. $2. 

Bousset, Wilhelm. The Faith of a 
Modern Protestant. Translated by F. 
B. Low. New York: Scribner, 1909. 
11g pages. $0.75. 

Kriiger, Gustav. Dogma and History. 
The Essex Hall Lecture. London: 
Philip Green, 1908. 84 pages. Is. 

Ligeard, H. La théologie scolastique et 
la transcendance du surnaturel. Paris: 
Beauchesne & Cie., 1908. 138 pages. 
Fr. 1.75. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver. Science and Im- 
mortality. New York: Moffat, Yard 
& Co., 1908. 294 pages. $2. 

Otto Rudolf. Naturalistische und religidse 
Weltansicht. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1909. 
295 pages. M. 6. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Curtis, Charles Newman. An Epoch in 
the Spiritual Life. New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1908. 328 pages. $1.25. 

Faunce, W. H. P. The Educational 
Ideal in the Ministry: The Lyman 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


Beecher Lectures at Yale University in 
the Year 1908. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1908. 286 pages. $1.25. 
Goodman, J. H. The Chambers of 
Imagery and Other Sermons. London: 
_— Culley, 1908. 246 pages. 2s. 


6d. 

Holden, J. Stuart. Redeeming Vision. 
A Volume of Addresses. Chicago: 
Revell, 1908. 214 pages. $1.25. 

Hoyt, Arthur S. The Preacher: His 
Person, Message, and Method. New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. 380 pages. 
$1. 50. 

Lewis, F. Warburton. The Work of 
Christ. London: Robert Culley, 1909. 
203 pages. $0.50. 

Rietschel, G. Lehrbuch der Liturgik. 
Zweiter Band. Die Kasualien. Berlin: 


Reuther und Reichard. 1908. 482 
pages. M. 8.50. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Avebury, The Right Hon. Lord. Peace 
and Happiness. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1909. 386 pages. $1.50. 

Dummelow, J. R. (editor). One-Volume 
Bible Commentary. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1909. cliiit1og2 pages. 
$2.50. 

Hastings, James, John A. Selbie, John C. 
Lombert, and  Shailer Mathews 
(editors). Dictionary of the Bible. 
New York: Scribner, 1909. xvi+g92 
oages. $5. 

Jackson, S. Trevena. Lincoln’s Use of 
the Bible. New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1909. 35 pages. $0.25. 

Jacobus, M. W., A. C. Zenos, and 
E. E. Nourse (editors). A Standard 
Bible Dictionary. New York: Funk 
os Wagnalls, 1909. xxiii+g20 pages. 


Hermathena: A Series of Papers on Liter- 
ature, Science, and Philosophy, by 
Members of Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1908. 269 pages. 4s. 

Margolis, Max L., The Holy Scriptures 
with Commentary. Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1908. 104 pages. 

Mignot, Mgr. Lettres sur les études 
ecclésiastiques. Paris: Lecoffre, 1908. 
324 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

Pratt, J. B., What Is Pragmatism ? New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. 256 pages. 
$1.25. 


























Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. |., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 








PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR 







ACCOUNT- 
ANTS 


CORRES- “Ssrencre Rian 
PONDENTS. Le 





RAPID 
WRITING. 


ENGROSSING. Se ANGUL 2 PEN 36 


Select a Pen to Suit Your 
Handwriting 
from a sample card of 12 pens sent on 
receipt of 6 cents in postage 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway NEW YORK 











MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


- 








“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For ca protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Samfle free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 

has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violet. Sample /ree. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) No 

Specially prepared for the nursery Samples 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor ) 


SOLD ONLY AT STORES 4 





| Intending purchasers 















of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- 


ine thef 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 


URPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY. 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave., 22d St. 























Modern Constitutions 


A collection of the fundamental laws of twenty-two of the most im- 
portant countries of the world, with historical introductions, notes, 
and bibliographies. 
By WALTER FAIRLEIGH DODD, PH.D. 
2vols. 750pages. 8vo,cloth. Net, $5.00; postpaid, $5.42 





HIS volume contains the texts, in English translation where English is not the 
original language, of the constitutions or fundamental laws of the Argentine 
nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. These constitutions have not 
heretofore been available in any one English collection, and a number of them have 
not before appeared in English translation. 

Each translation has been carefully made, and the constitutional texts are given 
as now in force. Notes to the constitutions have been given sparingly, and have 
been confined almost entirely to information regarding constitutional amendments, 
election laws, and other matters absolutely necessary for the understanding of the 
texts. Each constitution is precedéd by a brief historical introduction, and is fol- 
lowed by a select list of the most important books dealing with the government of 
the country under consideration. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 

















PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


By C. EDWARD MERRIAM 


5 hes purpose of this volume is to trace the development of the legal 

regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, to sum up 
the general tendencies evident in this movement, to discuss some of the 
disputed points in the primary problem, and to state certain conclusions 
in regard to our nominating machinery, The material employed has been 
the session laws of the states, the decisions of the courts, publications 
dealing with the theory or practice of the primary system, newspapers 
and periodicals, extensive correspondence and interviews with persons 
who had had special opportunities for judging the primary laws in the 
different states, and, finally, personal observation of the primary election 
process in several states, 


300 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago $3 $3 33 New York 
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DON T JUDGE BY THE PRICE 


The high prices charged for the majority of office appliances may 
lead some peo Te to doubt the value of the DAUS IMPROVED TIP TOP 
DUPLICATOR on account of its low price ($5.00), but the fact that it is 
used and endorsed by the N, Y. Central Railroad, U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, Westinghouse Electric Co., etc., proves that the work done must be 
first-class, for with such corporations it is not a question of price. High- 
class endorsements are strong arguments, but we do not depend upon 
them to sell our Tip Top, preferring to have you try it yourself, before 
buying, by taking advantage of our offer of 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL WITHOUT DEPOSIT 

Each machine contains 16 feet of duplicating surface, which may be used 
over and over again. Five different colors can be duplicated at the same 
time, No.printer’s ink or expensive supplies required. 

100 copies from penwritten and 50 copies from typewritten original 





Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 83 x 13 in.) 
Price $7.50, less special discount of 334%, net........ e 
Circular of larger sizes upon request 




















CHAPTERS IN 
RURAL PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 















University Travel 





The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the teclinical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 
to embrace the field of economic and social 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural 
life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the social aspects of the ru- 
ral community and cescribes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 
various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 
church, etc. 

276 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 

ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 








University Prints 


Tours to Europe, under the guidance of 
scholars who make interpretation, not 
information, their chief aim. Systematic 
lectures by specialists in Art, History, 
Archaeolo; Economics, are a part of 
our plan. "Thess in no wise interfere 
with, but enhance the pleasure of, a 
general tour. 


SEND FOR OUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


For the Student of Art. 2,000 separate 
reproductions of the masterpieces in 
Greek, Italian, Dutch, and Flemish Art 
at one cent each; 80 cents per hundred. 
Also Handbooks for the Student. Send 
two cents for complete catalogue and 
sample prints. 





Bureau of University 


65 Trinity Place, BOSTON, MASS. 


Travel 

















THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Edited by the Department of Philosophy and Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. Published monthly, 
except in July and August. Subscription price, $1.50 
ayear; single copies, 20 cents ; foreign postage, 52 cents 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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IN FREIGHT FORWARDING*CO, 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 
Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 


1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 


for your protection 


Wood Rollers Get “ Improv2d,” no tacks required. Tin Rollers 


LRISNORN SHANE RO Ts 2 








The Tragedies of Seneca 


Translated by FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 





This is a new translation of the ten trag- 
edies which have come down under the name 
of Seneca, rendered into English blank 
verse, with appropriate lyric meters for the 
choruses. The work is enriched and _ its 
value greatly enhanced for both classical 
and English students, as well as for the 
general reader, by an introduction on the in- 
fluence of the tragedies of Seneca upon early 
English drama, contributed to the volume by 
Professor John M. Manly;. also by a review 
of the Roman historical drama in connection 
with the Octavia, by comparative analyses of 
Seneca’s tragedies and the corresponding 
Greek dramas, and by a comprehensive 
mythological index and glossary. 548 
pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 





Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


OUTDOOR LABOR FOR 
CONVICTS 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 








A SMALL volume which presents an English 
translation of all the reports made to 
the last International Prison Congress at Buda- 
pest, together with accounts of various farm 
colonies in Belgium and Switzerland, and of out. 
door work of prisoners in the United States, 
The book contains the largest body of expert 
opinion and of fact to be found anywhere on 
this subject, and the conclusions offered are 
based on the results of experiments made in 
nearly all civilized countries. The editor sums 
up the argument and recommendations, with 
special reference to American conditions. The 
topic is of burning interest to all business men, 
trade-unions, and legislators who wish to stud 
the problem of prison labor in the light of all 

the facts. 
170 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents, postpaid 

83 cents. 





ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 














THE TRUE NATURE OF 


VALUE 
By RUFUS F. SPRAGUE 


Mr. Rufus F. Sprague, a manufacturer of 
Michigan, presents herewith his life-long 
studies on the subject of exchange value. 
In political discussions upon money he has 
taken an important part, and in the campaign 
of 1896 he was the gubernatorial candidate 
of the Gold Democrats in Michigan. 

It is interesting to note that from Mr. 
Sprague’s practical experience he was led to 
develop a service theory of value, quite apart 
.from any knowledge of Bastiat’s work. 

The study furnishes an interesting combi- 
nation of the service rendered with the costs 
and expenses of production. In this respect 
the book travels over new ground, and is 
fresh and original. 

New, also, is his adjustment of the prin- 
ciples regulating coined and paper money to 
the treatment of the service theory of value. 
In his whole discussion, Mr. Sprague presents 
what he regards as the only defensible prin- 
ciples of value upon which the friends of 
sound money can base our currency system. 

192 pages, 12mo0, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 











Two Dramatizations 
from Vergil 


By FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 


Associate Professor of Latin in 
The University of Chicago 


DIDO, THE PHOENICIAN QUEEN 
THE FALL OF TROY 


WO little dramas in English verse, 
founded on the Aeneid. They are 
intended for presentation by high-school 
students, and have been found well 
adapted to that end. They will be 
helpful also as a supplementto the Ver- 
gil teacher’s work in the classroom. 
The volume is illustrated and includes 
stage-directions, music, etc. The fine 
classic flavor, exquisite taste, and 
dainty fancy that characterize the au- 
thor’s other works, are in evidence here. 


132 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.08 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 




































a VOUR FIRST CHOICE 4 
YOUR LAST CHOICE 
YOUR CHOICE AT ALL Times 


FRESH, PURE, DELICIOUS \ 
BONBONS AND CHOCOLATES 
ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 


"MY FAVORITES” 


NUTTED CHOCOLATES ONLY. 


D AT OUR RETAIL STORES 
SOEND BY SALES AGENTS 
























COCOA 


THE BEST MADE. ~ 
SOLUBLE AND DIGESTIBLE 


Mins 















STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“3G The Name is stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 


Auk 


CUSHION 
* BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


' BS GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘eum 


THE 
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Women’s Work and Wages. 
By Edward Cadbury, M. 
Cecile Matheson, and 
George Shann, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 


duction by Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge. 


383 pp., 8vo, cloth; me¢ $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


This is a minute, scientific investi- 
gation of the lives of working women 
in an English manufacturing district. 
In a most interesting style, the au- 
thors describe the work, wages, home 
life, recreation, girls’ clubs, trade 
unions, wages boards, etc. The final 
chapter indicates the direction which 
the efforts of the reformers should 
take. 

Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











BAUSCH & LOMB 
BH MICROSCOPE 


@ This instrument has been 
designed for school work. It 
possesses the characteristic 
mechanical and optical ex- 
cellence of our higher priced 
instruments, and yet, by 
reason of its low price, is 
within the reach of every 
school. 














mes, ¢ It is simple, strong, dust-proof 
in construction, and provided with 
our new handle arm which per- 
mits its being carried without i med 
to the fine adjustment. The ob- 
jectives are of the highest quality. 


@ Complete with 16mm and 4mm 

chiocies 25mm eyepiece, $29.50. With double nose- 

piece, $33.50. @ Catalog on request. 

VN Our Name on a _ Photographic Lens, 
=) Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory Ap- 


4/ paratus, Engineering or any other Scien- 
tific Instrument is our Guarantee. 


ben: 4 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 4 











THE VICTOR WINS 


Because in competition the user finds that it gives 
more real honest value than any other machine. 


Its decimal tabulator makes billing and all form 
work easy. Its wide bearing typebars maintain the 
alignment. Its ribbon operates in two colors. Its 
easy action saves time and effort. Its speed is 
always greater than that of the operator. Its writing 
is always in sight. 


IT SAVES TIME IT SAVES MONEY 


Territory open to dealers. Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 


VICTOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


812 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 

















UFEALO LITHIA 
)PRINGS WATER 


Is a natural spring water bottled at the springs only. It has been be- 
| > fore the public for thirty-seven years and\is offered upon its record-of 
*tesults accomplished. In Brighi’s Desease, Albuminuria, /nfilammation of 
“the Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism, and all diseases dependent. upon a Uric 
Acid Diathesis, it has. been tested by leading physicians at home ahd 
abroad. The testimony of these pliysicians and their patients— based 
/0n actual clinical test and not on’ theory—tells our story. Are\they 
not competent witnesses ? 





DR: ALFRED A. LOOMIS, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the 


Medical Depariment of the University of New York, wrote: ‘For the past four years I. 
_have usea BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the treatment of Chronic Bright's 
’ Disease of the MENTE: occuring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked 
\ benefit.” 


. DR. G. A. FOOTE, Warrenton, N. C., Ex-President State Medical Society,  forhadehy 
_ Member -of the State Board of Medical Examiners, and also of the State Board of Health: 
--“In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys | have in.many cases noted the disappearance 
~of Albumin and Casts under the actionof BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, which 
_ Iregard as the most efficacious of known remidies in this distressing malady.” 


DR. JOS. HOLT, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of Louis 

{ Gana, says: “I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in affections of the 
Kidneys and Urinary Passages, particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 
in irritable condition of Bladder and Urethra in females.. The results satisfy me of 

its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 


GRAEME M. HAMMOND, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 

System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: “In all cases of 

_ Bright’s Disease I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the greatest 

service in increasing the quantity of Urine and in eliminating the Albumen.”’ 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY ON REQUEST 


FOR SALE BY THE GENERAL DRUG AND MINERAL WATER TRADE 


: + ype Lithia Springs Water Co. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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A perfect food, preserves | 
health, prolongs life 


A Water Banen & Go., Ltd} 


§ Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. Dosty or damp earners and cracks—nooks ‘Penina plumbing and 
£ be reached by the scrubbing brush, should be freely sprinkled with a 
(\) part Platt’s Chlorides and ten (10) parte-of water, by means of @ whi: 
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| if ‘does alt that other soaps do and adds exhilaration, 
No other tojlet soap. is like it in composition or in 
action! The vegetable-‘oils. and’ fine*flour of Silex 
work, wonders in cleansing, enlivening and: health- 
renéwing the skin. in a ‘Manner thaf chemical: ‘action 
could” not approach, § + From babysy. delicaté. ‘Skin 
to the neéds of the bath it has ne efjual. Prove it for * 
yourself. VT keeps thie skin ‘soft, emoves Stains; and 
in the bath ‘aids the*vatural charges’ of the skip. and 

Riven a de fgastat sensation. of’ new. life, 











